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PREFACE 

It is strange that the Valley of Kashmïr has had so 
many to describe its liills, its dales and its Iakes, its 9nows 
and streams and shades, but hardly any to narrate its 
bistory or teil the story of what the Valley has given to the 
world. Kalhana’s Rajatarangim. literally. “River of 
Kings,” certainly scans its history in Sanskrit verse from 
the earliest times up to 1149 A.C. But. at best, this “River 
of Kings” remained, as it were, the Shüh-nama of Kashmïr 
in the sense of a loose, versified narrative. It is to the 
industry and assiduity of the late Sir Aurel Stein that we 
owe the monumental annotated English' translation which 
has clarified the contents of Kalhana’s “Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmïr” for the serious student of the early 
history of Kashmïr. 

Kalhana’s chronicle was continued in Sanskrit verse till 
1459 A.C. by Pandit Jonaraja in his RdjOvall ; by his pupil 
Pandit Shrïvara in bis Jai na-Ra j a tarnt wint till 1486 A.C.: 
by Praiyabhatta in his Rdjdvalipatükd till 1512 A.C.; and by 
Shuka in his Rsiataranginï up to the conquest of Kashmïr by 
Akbar in 1586 A.C., and even a little further till 1596 A.C. 
These versified Sanskrit chronicles are available to the 
English reader in the Kings of Kashmïra by the late Mr. 
Jogesh Chunder Dutt. But this series too is far from 
satisfactory. My own view finds corroboration from the 
remarks of Sir Aurel Stein, when he says: “Jonaraja was a 
scholar of considerable attainments but annarentlv without 
any originalitv. Shrïvara was a slavish imitator of Kalhana. 
The work of Prajyabhatta and Shuka is inferior in 
composition even to Shrïvara’s chronicle.” (The Ancient 
Geography of Kashmïr, page 42). 

Besides, the Sanskrit text of Jonaraja ttsed by 
Mr. Dutt, vis., the Calcutta edition of 1835, contain- 
ed 980 shlokas, whiJe Dr. Peterson’s Sanskrit text of 
Jonaraja, 7 fis., the Bombay edition of 1896, contains 1334 
shlokas. Moreover, the actual work of Prajyabhatta en- 
titled Rdjlh>alipatdkli, has not vet been taken notice of And 
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Shuka’s Rajataranginï has been mistaken for the joint work 
of Prajyabhatta and Shuka by Mr. Dutt, Dr. Peterson and 
Sir Aurel Stein, obviously on account of the confusion 
caused by the accession of Sultan Fath Shah thrice to the 
throne of Kashmlr. When Shrlvara closed his chronicle, 
Fath Shah was ruling for the first time. When Shuka 
began his chronicle, Fath Shah was again Sultan. As the 
same ruler was reigning for the second time, the link to 
these three scholars appeared to be continuous. But the 
fact is that the Rdjavalipataka of Pandit Prajyabhatta deals 
with the mtervening period of 25 years, from 1487 to 
I5T2 A.C., when Sultan Fath Shah and Sultan Muhammad 
Shah deposed and succeeded each oth'er twice. 

There are several histories in Persian relating to pre- 
Mughul, Mughul and post-Mughul periods, a few in Urdu 
too, but there is no reliable, up-to-date record of the hïstory 
of Kashmïr available as a trustworthy guide for students 
interested in the subject. 

Consequently I have made an attempt in this direction. 
In view, however, of Sir Aurel Stein’s English translation 
of Kalhana’s chronicle, a Standard work on the ancient 
history of Kashmïr, and in view of the great learning we 
find in the Rivcr of Kings by the late Ranjït Sïtaram Pandit 
who brings out noteworthy contributions made during the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Brahmanical periods of the history of 
Kashmïr, I have confined my task to a somewhat fuller 
treatment of the miediaeval period, chronicling events, how¬ 
ever, up to our own times. Rather than give a bare sketch 
of the doings of the kings of Kashmïr during the particular 
period under review, it appeared to me to be more important 
to treat the subject from the cultural point of view. There- 
fore, though I am presenting a more or less eontinuou's 
record of the political history of Kashmïr from the earliest 
times till our own. some prominence Kas been given to the 
exposition of Muslim Polity in the Vallev of Kashmïr as 
this interesting and important aspect of the historv of 
Kashmïr Kas seldoin had any special notice taken of it. 

KashJr. the title of this Kook. is the name given to the 
Vallev of Kashmïr bv the Kashmïrï, who calls Kimself and 
his language—“Koshtir.” or “Kashur.” The use of tbc 
word Kashmïr. as Sir George Grierson polnts out in bis 



Dictionary of tfae KashmirïLanguage, page 481, is more 
Hindustanï and Iranian than properly Kashmiri. 

The late Sir Aurel Stein worked at the R&jataranginl 
whil'e he was Registrar of the University of the Panjab. It 
is a coincidence that it feil to my lot to undertake the writ- 
ing of Kashir, styling it Islamic Culture in Kashmir, while l 
was Registrar of the University of Delhi. And now this 
book is for the first time being published, in its present 
form and under its revised title, by the University of the 
Panjab, the old University of Sir Aurel Stein, in two 
volumes like Sir Aurel’s. At this time also, the revised 
edition by Sir Aurel of his English translation of Kalhana’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir is reported to be under 
publication by the State of Jammu and Kashmir. But 
unfortunately Sir Aurel died in 1943 at Kabul in 
Afghanistan. 

In Chapter I of Kashir the reader will find a general 
description of Kashmir and observations on the character 
and condition of the Kashmïfis. 

In Chapter TI an attempt is made to epitomize the 
history of Kashmir from the earliest times to the advent of 
Islam in the land. The propagation of Islam on account 
of its outstanding mark on the Valley is discussed in 
Chapter III. 

Chapters IV and V deal with the early Muslim rulers 
of the land. These two chapters cover a period of over 260 
vears from 1320 to 1586 A.C., roughly parallel in Indian 
history to the period from the accession of Muhammad 
Tughluq to about the middle of Akbar's reign, or in English 
historv from the reign of Edward TI to nearly the middle of 
that of Elizabeth. Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, who ruled from 
T 354 to 1373 A.C.. was the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir to 
oxtend his conquest to Kabul and Kash'gh'ar. and to defeat 
the Tam of Sind. The greatness of Kashmir reached its 
z-onith under Zain-ul-‘AbidIn, popularly known as Bad 
Shah or the ‘Great Sovereign,’ who conquered Tibet and 
the Puniab, and established his kingdom from Purshawar. 
the modem Peshawar. to Sind and Sarhind. His rule ex- 
tendinjr over 50 vears. from 1420 to 1470 A.C., constituted 
7 e . Kashmir in its mediaeval days. 

ain-ul- Abidïn s reign was almost contemporaneous with 
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the times of the Sayyid ruler, Khizr Khan’s son, Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dln Mubarak, his two successors—Muhammad and ‘Ala- 
ud-Dln ‘Alam Shah—and Buhlül Lodï. The enlightened 
rule of the Sultan of Kashmïr presented a striking contrast 
to the chaos and confusion then prevailing in and around 
Delhi, the centre and Symbol of the glory of Hindustan. 

An effort has been made to straighten the puzzle, pre¬ 
sented by Kashmïr chronology during the period of the 
later Sultans of Kashmïr, by means of coins, inscriptions, 
chronograms and a careful comparison of the records left 
by contemporary Hindu and Muslim chroniclers. 

The conquest of Kashmïr by the Mughuls and their 
rule, extending over a period of 164 years, is the subject of 
Chapter VI. Chapter VTI treats of Kashmïr under the 
Afghans, who held it for 67 years till 1819 A.C., when* 
Muslim rule in Kashmïr came to a close after lasting for a 
period of about 500 years. 

A chart of important contemporary events in politics 
and culture in the wörld, during the period of Muslim rule 
in Kashmïr from 1320 A.C. to 1819 A.C., has been added. 
A glance at this chart will emphasize the importance of a 
viewpoint which. it is hoped, will he at once interesting 
and instructive. Here Volume T of Kashtr ends. 

A broad general survev of Tslamic culture in Kashmïr 
is givcn in Chapters VTTT. TX and X under the heads: (i) 
Letters and Litterateurs in Kashmïr under Muslim Rule. 
(ii) Arts and Crafts fn Kashmïr under Muslim Rule, and 
(Ui) Civil and Military Organization under Muslim Rule 
in Kashmïr. Tn these Chapters. wlth which Volume TT of 
Knshlr opens, tTie reader will find a summary of the import¬ 
ant influences exercised by the impact of Muslim State and 
Society on the people of Kashmïr. 

Chapter XT, Kashmïr under the Sikhs for 27 years from 
t8tq to 1846. is followed by Chapter XTT. the last one. 
Kashmïr under Dogra rule, which carries the narratïvr 
down to the death of Maharaja Pratap Singh on 2,vd 
Stcptember. 1925;. 

The svstem of transliteration adopted is mostly that 
used in the Camhridqc History of Tndla as far as the 
resources of the press have pcrmittcd, while variants in 



Ënglish spelling are those which are preferred by the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

I must teil the reader beforehand fhat Kashlr is 
intended as a source-book for workers in the subject, and 
therefore I have not hesitated to quote copiously from 
specialists and eye-witnesses who had an appeal on the point 
concerned. I have abstained from rehashing their obser- 
vations or reproducing their accounts in my own words. 

At times verses, couplets and short passages from 
Persian or Urdu have not been translated into English. 
They appear in original in Kashlr for their exquisite ex- 
pression in Persian or Urdu. In translation “the personal 
idiom, the music of the verse, and the ramification of the 
imagery involved” must necessarily be blurred. A prosaic 
and pedestrian translation is but “an opaque screen,” and 
consequently has not been attempted, for which the in- 
dulgence of the purely English-knowing reader is craved. 

Several scholars, friends, acquaintances and others 
have read Kashlr here and there, some complete, some ini 
parts in which they were interested or were specialists. 
Some read the book to eliminate error in phrasing and 
punctuation. All these are too numerous to be mentioned 
individually. I am very grateful to them all. 


ghul 5 m muhypd dTn süfT. 


*Now (1948) His ExceHency the Hou’We Dr. Dln Muhammad, M.A., LL.D 
Governor, Sind (Pakistan). 
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NÓTE ON MAPS, PORTRAITS 
AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN “ KASHÏR ” 

The Frontispiece is the work of Lady Chenevix Trench who pre- 
scnted it to the late Khan Sahib Munshï Siraj-ud-uïn Ahmad, Mïr 
Munshl to the British Residency, Srlnagar, and was obtained for the 
author by Nawwab Maula Bakhsh, c.i.e., ex-Home Minister, Jammu 
and Kashmir State. 

For the maps of (i) Ancient Kashmir («) Ancient Srinagar and 
(m) Parihasapura and the Confluence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu 
reproduced from the English Translation of Kalhana’s Röjataranginï 
I am grateful to the late Sir Aurel Stein. 

The maps of (1) the Valley of Kashmir,(2) Baramüla,(3) Srinagar, 
(4) Tsrar or Chrar Sharïf, (5) the Wulur, (6) Gulmarg, (7) Islamabad 
and (8) Jammu and Kashmir State are reproduced with the 
j permission of the Surveyor-General of the Union of India. The 
author is indebted to the Surveyor-General of the Union of India 
also for waiving all “royalty” charges for the publication of these 
eight maps. 

The maps of (1) Trans-Pakistan Lands and Localities, (2) India 
at the time of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, and (3) The World at the 
time of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, were prepared under the author’s 
direction by Pandit Ram Narain Lal, Drawing Master, New English 
High School, Hoshangabad, C.P., who also prepared for the press 
six Survey of India maps, 2 to 7, given abov$. 

The Map of the extent of Kashmir under Sultan Shihab-ud-Din 
has been prepared from a modern production. 

Muhammad Husain Kashmiri’s specimen of calligraphy was 
obtained from Mr. Ashfaq ‘All, ex-Curator, the Museum, Fort, Delhi. 

The portrait of Shaikh Nfir-ud-Dln Rïshi was supplied to 
the author by the late Pandit Anand Kaul Bamzni, cx-President, 
Srinagar Municipality, and also a second oopy by Pandit Bala Kak 
Dar, Retirod WazIr-i-Wazarat, Srinagar, who sent lfis copy through 
the late Kh’m S.ihib Munshi Siraj-ud-Din Ahmad, Mïr Munshï, and 
lvhan Sahib Khurshid Ahmad, lately Political Assistant, Ladakh. 

Copper Balvers are from the Journal of Indian Art, Volume IA', 
Nos. 33-37, January, 1892. 

The photos of (1) the tomb of Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn Jraql, (2) the 
grave of Sultan/Alï Sliah, (3) the tomb of Abdal Rftiua, (4) the grave 
of Hftidar Malilc Chadura, (5) the Mazar-ush-Shu‘ara, (6) the grave of 
Mullti Muhsin Fanï, (7) the tomb of Shaikh Ya’qfib Sarfr, (8) the grave 
of Khwuja Muhammad A'zani Didamari, and(9) the tomb ofBibi Bar'n, 
cullcd Didah Möji, the daughtor-in-law of Shah Hamadau, 
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Were specially taken for the author by Pirzada Muhammad Amin 
ibn Pirzada Ghulaiu Ahmad Mahjür, Tenkipör, Srlnagar. 

The photo of the grave of Ya'qüb Shah Chak at Kishtwar was 
similarly specially taken for the author by Pandit Jagmohan Kaul, 
formerly of “ Kashmlr Blossoms,” Srinagar, iu November, 1942. 

The portrait of Sayyid Farïd-ud-Dln Qadiri with his son 
Shah Ahkyar-ud-Din was reproduced by Mr. Subu Tagore from the 
original in a Pïr family of Kishtwar in November, 1942. 

The photo of the poet ‘Abdul Wahhab Pare was secuied by 
Khwaja Ghulam Muhyi’d-Din, M.A., ll.b. (Alig.), Lecturer in 
Arabic, Gandhi Memorial College, Jammu. 

The portrait of the Kashmirï poet, Parmanand, was borrowed 
from Pandit Prëm Nath Bazaz, b.a., Editor, The Hamdard, 
Srinagar. 

Mr. Mohan Bhavanani, Film producer of Bombay, gave me (*') two 
views of Shah Hamadan (u) two views of the Fountains of Shalamar 
(ut) the Curve of the Jhelum (tv) the Dal with its clouds ( v) 
the ^eshanag (vi) Entrancc to the Nashat (vii) the Chashma-i- 
Shahi and (viii) coarse type of Silver Jcwellery wornwithacap by 
small girls in Kashmïr. 

Lala Mulkrnj Saraf, b.a., Editor, the Ranhtr, Jammu, Ient me 
his block of the Dogra rulers of Kashmlr. 

Pandit Baldeo Prashad, b.a., Journalist, Jammu, gave me 
his photo of the Mughul coins.'found at Rchari Jammu. 

The Director-Gencral of Archaeoiogy in the Union of India 
has permitted through Dr. Muhammad Ntvzim, m.a., i*h.d. (Cam- 
bridge), Superintendent, Archaeoiogy, Lahorc, the reproduction 
of the portraits of Mahürajfis ltanjït Singh, Slier Singh, Dalip 
Singh and Gulab Singh from the Museum, Fort, Lahore. 

The coins struck in the name ofShaikh Nür-ud-Din Rlshl in 
Kashmlr by ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, governor of the Vnlley 
under the Afghans, ure inserted with the permission of the 
ez-Curator, the Central Museum, Lühore, Mr. Muhammad Ismail 
Chuudhri, m.a. 

(1) The Musicians’ Band and the Dancc and (2) A Beauty Spot 
in Gulmarg are the work of Pandit Somnath of Srinagar, Artist, 
formerly in the "C. Sc M. Guzctte” Ltd., Lühore. 

The late MunshI Muhammad-ud-Din Fuufj kiudly allowed me 
the use of three blocks of his Ta'nkh-i-Bad Shdhl, viz. (1) the 
grave of Makhdüma Khütün, Bad Shah’* Queen (2) the Mosquc of 
Mudyan Sahib, und (3) the grave nf Mudyan Snhib. 

The four photogruphs of the (i) Camping on the Snows before 
eutering Dcosai on the way to Skürdu (u) Waterfull, ( iii ) the Apricot 
Garden and (iv) the Zaklt, nsed as u Ruft, on the Shlghar river in 
Chapter V were taken by Mirza ‘Abdul Humid Beg, M.sc., 
Professor of Physics, lslamiu College, Lahore. 
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The two photos of the Gunbad-i-'Alaviyan, Hamadan, Iran, 
were obtained for the author by the Consul for Iran in Bombay, from 
the Ministry of Educatiou, Iran, for which thanks are due to him. 

Monsieur A. Semcnov of the Academy of Scienees in Tajikistan 
in Stalïnabad, kindly took, in August 1947, the photo of the Mauso¬ 
leum of Mir Sayyid ‘Al! Hamadani (Shah Hamadan) in Khatlan, 
now called Kolab, in the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, at the 
instance of Professor E. N. Pavlovsky, Membro de 1’ Academie 
des Sciences d’ U. R. S. S., whom I saw at Bonibay when he 
visited India for the Science Congress held at New Delhi in 
December, 1946. 

The water colour of the saffron field is by Mr. J. Mukerji, 
r. R. s. a. (London), f. i. b. d., (Eng.), then Superintendent, 
Sir Amar Singh Tcchnical Institute, Srlnagar. 

The Afghan Governor Sardar ‘Azïm Khan’s sketch was lent 
to me by Mirza Kamal-ud-Dïn Shaida, formerly Sccretary, 
Municipality, Srlnagar. 

Miyan Muhammad Sa‘dullah, m.a., Keeper of the West Punjab 
Government Records, secured permission for me of the Punjab 
Government for the rcproduction of (i) the receipt of Rs. 75,00,000 
(Nanak-shahï) for the transfer of Kashmlr to Maharaja Gulüb Singh 
by the representatives of the Kast India Company, and (n) the 
paintingof Mahüraja Ranjlt Singh making obcisancc to King Znman 
Shiih of KübuFon rcceiving the rulcrsliip of Lahore. 

The Prpprictor of the Lion Press, Lühore, Shaikli ‘Abdul Latif, 
was good enoiigh to' allow me the use of his block of the 
pliotogrnph of Shaikh Mwhaiinnad ‘‘Abdullnh, who initinted the 
“Quit Knshmïr” movement in 1946. 

The rcproduction of the Floathlg Gardcns and the Achubal is 
j’roin the album of Mr. M. A. Rashïd, Uuder Secretury, Government 
of the West Punjab, Department of Public Works, Lahore. by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Muhammad Nazir, b.a. (London), Vice-Prineipal, 
Central Training College, und Mr. M. A. Barl, m.a., Hcud Mastcr, 
Central Model School, Lühorc. 

Iborrowed from Shaikh Muhammad Hablbulldh, Divisional Audit 
Ufiioor, N. W. Ry., his copy showing a part of the bdradarl of 
the Shalamar, Srlnagar. 

The house-bout (two photographs) are from Miyan Bashlr 
Ahuiud, b.a. (Oxon); Barristcr-at-Low, Kditor, The llumüydn, Al- 
Manzar, Lawrcme Road, Lühorc. The thrid ono is from the 
collcction of Sayyid Hamld 'AH, of the Dar-ul-Isha at, Punjab, 
Railway Road, Lühorc. 

(1) An old Kashmlr Carpet in au Iranian design (2) Wood-work 
—a walnut screen, and (3) How haud-made Taper is produced in a 
suburb of Srlnagar are from Jammu und Kushmir Information for 
January 1947. 
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The choice of Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s photograph in the 
Dedication, I am glad to say, is by that great man’s aon, Shaikh 
Javid Iqbal, m.a., and was bronght to me by Mr. Muhammad Shafï', 
m.a., who waB Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s Secretary, and is now on the 
reporting staff of the Pakistan Times, Lahore, and Dawn, Karachi. 
The photograph was taken by the scholarly Sardar Umrao Singh 
Shergil when Sir Myhammad Iqbal was at Paris in 1933. 

The remaining photos and portraits were purchased from the 
Superintendent, Archaeology, Museum and Research, Srïnagar, and 
are reproduced witli the permission of Khan Bahadur Mlrza Ja'far 
‘Al! Khan Asar t m.b.e. then Home Member, His Highness’ 
Government, Jammu and EaBhmir. 


Caution .—It is very dijficult to claim complete accuracy or 
iwrfect genuineness for the portraits of saints given in Kashir. 
They mag, at best, be looked upon as the artists' nearest approach 
to real Ukenesses. 
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This Bibliography ia divided into four Sections. Section I 
nofces most of the known original sources, period by period. Section II 
gives a list of Manuscripta mostly Persian. Section III ia a list 
of printed books on the subject in Urdu, Persian and English. 
Section IV is a list of periodicals relating to Kashmïr published in 
and out of the Valley. 


Section ‘ I 


SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ORIGINAL SOURCES 


The Pre-Islamic Period 

(From the Earliest Times to 1140-50 A.C.) 

1. Sir Mark Aurel Stein’a English Translation of Kalhana’s 
Rdjataranginï, Vols. I and II. (From the earliest timca to the year 
1150 A.C.). 18th May, 1900. 

[French Translation of the Rdjataranf/inï by M. A. Troyer. Vols. 
I—III, Paris, 1840-52.] 

2. Rdjaiaraiiginï —The Saga of the Kings of Kashmïr. Traus- 
latcd from the original Samakrt of Kalhana by Runjit Sita Ram 
Pandit. 18th July, 1934. 

Nolc .—There are brief references in Al-Bïrünï’s India, and in 
Mas'ndI’s Murüj-uz-Zahab (Meadows of Gold), tranalated from 
the Arabic by Aloya Sprenger, M. D. (John Murray, London, 1841). 
Volume I only ia available. 

Also the French Translation with the Arabic text of the 
Murüj-uz-Zahab by Meynard and Courteille. Vols. 1-9. Paris, 1861. 


The Early Muslim or the Pre-Mughul Period 

(1150 to 1586 A.C.) 


The Shah Miris 

(1160 to 1555 A.C.) 

3. Pandit Jouaraja’s Rdjdval » in continuation of Kalhana 
Rajatarangini (From 1160 to 1459 A.C.) 

i/4. Pandit Vrivara’s Jaina-Rdjatarauifinï (From 1459 to 1486 
AC.) 
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5. Pandit Prajyabhatta’a Rdjdvalïpatükd (From 1486 to 
1512 A.C.) 

6. Ta'rikh-i-Nadiri by Mulla Nadirï. MS. Written during 
Bad Shah’s reign. Referred to by Haidar Malik Chadura, Khwaja 
Muhammad A'zam, and Pir Hasan Shah. Also Ta'rïkh-i-Waqd'i- 
Kashmïr by Mulla Ahmad Kashmirï, written at this time, is not 
traceable. 

7. Ta'rlkh-i-Qalamraw-i-Kushmlr by Qazï Ibrahim son of 
Qazi Hamid, Mutawallï, Khanqah-i-Mu'alla, Srinagar. MS. 
Believed to have been written in Fath Shah’s second reign, t’iz., 
1505-1514 A.C. 

8. Ta’nkh-i-Rashïdï—Asl (1544-5), and Mukhlasar (1541-2)—of 
Mïr/.a Haidar Dfighlat. 

9. Ta'rïkh-i-Kashmïr by Sayyid ‘Alï bin Muhammad, Muta- 
walll, Kbanqah-i-Mu'alla, Srinagar. MS. Believed to have been 
written in Muhammad Shah’s fifth reign, viz., 1530-1537 A.C. 


The Chaks 

(1555 to 1586 A.C.) 

10. Ta'nkh-i-Kanhmtr by Mulla Husain Qarï. MS. Believed 
to have been written, during Chak rule, up to 1580 A.C. 


The Mughul Period 

(1586 A.C. to 1752 A.C.) 

11. Pandit Quka’s Sanskrit Chronicle entitled the Rajalrantjinï. 
(From 1512 to 1596 A.C.). 

12-13. A’tn-i-Akbarl and Akbar-nama of Abu’i Fazl ‘Allüml. 

14. Muntakhab-ul-Tummkh by Hasan Beg, MS., written in 
Akbar’s time. 

15. Tabaqat-i-Akban of Bakhsbï Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad. 

16. Gulzür-i-Jbrühlnü or the Ta'rïkh-i-Firishla of Muhammad 
Qaaim Firishta. 

17. Ma'asir-i-Rahlmi of Mulla ‘Abdul Baqï Nihawandi. 

18. Tüzuk-i-Julia nglrï. 

19. Tu'rlkli-i-Kauhmir written during 1027-30 A.II. 1617-20 
A.C., by Ra’is-ul-Mulk Haidar Malik Chadura. MS. 

20. Bahdriiilan-i-Shöhï, nuthor unonymous, but suppused to 

be Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi, a Shl'a writer, on account of the 
epeoial exposition of Shl'a tenets and the exploits of Shl'a heroes. 
M8. 1022 A.H.=1613 A.C. * 
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21. Dr. Francis Bernier’s Travels, 1656—68. Edited by 
V. A. Smith. 

22. Muntakhab-ut-Tawdnhh by Nara’yan Kaul ‘Ajix. MS. 
1122 A.H.=1710 A.C. 

23. Navadir-ul-Akhbar by Rafi'-ud-Din Ahmad Ghafd, MS. 
1136 A.H.=1723 A.C. 

24. Wdqi‘dt-i-Kashmïr or Ta'rikh-i-A'zami by Khwaja 
Muhammad A'zarn Kaul (?) Mustaghnï Didamarï, 1747 A.C. 

25. Gauhar-i ‘Alwn by Abu’1 Qasirn Muhammad Aslam 
Mun'imt, son of Khwaja A'zam Didamarï. MS. 

The Afghan Period 

(1752 to 1819 A.C.) 

26. Shah-ndma-i-Kashnvr by Mulla La'1 Muhammad Taufïq, 
Muhammad Jan Shamï, Mulla Hasan, Muhammad ‘Alï Khan Matln, 
and Rahmatullah Navld and others. Prepared under the auspices of 
Raja Sukh Jïwan Mal, Governor of Kashmïr under Ahmad Shah 
Durranl. MS. 1175 A.H.--17G1 A.C. Professor C. A. Storey ealls 
it the Mathmwl of Ahu-dl-i-Kashmïr, see his Bio-bibliographical 
Survey, Section II, Fasciculus 3, page 68*1. 

27. Bdgh-i-Sulaimdn by Mïr SaVlullah Shahabadï. MS. 1194 
A.H. = 1780 A.C. 

28. Tarïkh-i-Maulavi Hiddyatulldh Mulla or Takmüa-i-Ta’rïkh * 
i-.4‘20«iï by Shaikh-ul-Islam Mulla Hidayatullah Mattu. MS. 1206 
A.H.=1791 A.C. Cf. No. 2 above. This author died in 1206 A.H.= 
1791 A.C. 

29. Waqd'i-Nizamï or Nizdm-ul-Waqdi‘ by Nizam-ud-Dïn 
Muhammad'Shah Muftï, 1240 A.H.=1824 A.C. 

30. George Forstcr’s Journey from Bengal to England [pcr- 
formed in 1783 A.C.]. London, 1808. 

31. Ta’rïkh-i-Kashmïr by Maulavi Khair-ud-Dïn. 

32. Lubb-ut-Tawdrïkh by Baha-ud-Dïn KhannyArï. MS. 1243 
A.H.=1827 A.C. 

33. Shugd‘-i-Haidarï by Muhammad Haidar, MS. 1256 A.H. — 
1840 A.C. Asfiyyah Library, Hydarabad, Deccan. 

The Sikh Period 

(1819 to 1846 A.C.) 

34. Amar Nath Akbari’s Zafar-ndma-i-Ranjtl Singh. ‘MS. 

35. Ghulam Muhyi’d Dln BiRï Shah ‘Alavi Qadirï Ludhianavï’s 
Ta’rikh-i-Punjdb. MS. British Museum, Or. 1623, Rieu’s Catalogue, 
Volume III, pp. 953-4. 

36. Villiam Moorcroft’s Travels in the Panjab, Ladakh, 
Kashmir, etc., 1819—25, Vols. I and II. 
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37. Pandit Birbal Kacbur’s Ta'rVch-i-Kashmir called in a 
place Mukhtasar-ut-Tawdrikh, in another Majma'ut-Tawdrikh , and 
in yet another place Majmü‘ut Tawdrikh, commenced in 1251 
A.H.=1835 A.C. MS. 

38. Travéls in Kashmir, Ladakh and Iskardu [Junc to 
December, 1835 A.C.] by G. T. Vigne. Vols. I and II. 

39. Letters from India, written during 1828-1831 A.C., by 
Victor Jacquemont. 

40. Baron Charles Hiigel’s Travels in Kashmir (in 1835 A.C.) 
and the Panjab. 

41. Travels in India and Kashmir by Baron von Schönberg. 
(1843-4 A.C ). Vols. I and II. Volume II deals with Kashmir. 

The Dogra Period 

(From 1846 to the present time.) 

42. Khuldsat-ut-Tawdnkh bv Mïrza Saif-ud-Dïn Beg. MS. 1247 
A.H. = 1857 A.C. 

43. Ta'rlkh-i-Kashmir by Mulla Muhammad Khalil 
Marjanpurl. MS. 

44. Ta'nkh-i-Kashmir by Mïr ‘Azïzullah Qalandar, during the 
time of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

45. Dïwan Kirpa Ram’s Gulzdr-i-Kashmir (1864) and Gulöb- 
ndma (1865). 

46. Where Three Empires Meet by E. F. Knight, 1893. 

47. The Valleif of Kashmir by Walter R. Lawrence, 1895. 

48. Ta'rikh-i-Kashmir, MS., by Pir Hasan Shah (1832—1898) 
of Khuihama (Bandapór or Bündipur) cmbraces the Hindu and 
Muslim periods. Dcpositcd by the author at the Kh.anqah-i-Mu'alla, 
Srinagar. 

49. Kashmir by Sir Francis Younghusband, 1909. 

50. Mukammal Ta'rikh-i-Kashmir by Munshï Muhammad-ud- 
Dïn Fauq, Editor, The Kashmiri, Lahore, in 3 Vols., embraces 
Hindu (Vol. I), Muslim (Vol. II), and Dogra Rule (Vol. III). 1910 
A.C. 

51. Gulab Singh, 1792-1858, Founder of Kashmir, by Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, 1930. 

52. Inside Kashmir, by Pandit Prëm Nath Bazaz b.a., 1941. 

Also—Administration, Census and "Royal Commission” Reports, 
etc. 


Note— Nos. 1, 2, 21, 30, 36, 38, 39, 40,41, 46, 47, 49, 51 
and 52 are in English. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 11 are in Sanskrit. No. 50 
is in Urdu. The rest are in Persian. 


Details of particular editions of some of the above worke 
will be found in Section III. 
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Benarea in A.H. 1245 A.C. 1830. The work, which contains an histörical account of Kashmlr and some neighbouring 
countries, ia based npon an earlier account of Kaahmlr written about 1188 A.H. by Muhammad Badi‘-ud-Dïn Abu’1 
Qasim Aslam, poetically surnamed Mwjhriï, and entitled Gauhar Tuhfa-i-'Alam ShdJiï, to which the author 
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Dastür-ul-'Amal of Sayyid Mubarak Khan, (xvï) The Rauzat-ush-Shtfd —this last being a historical collection in Hindi, 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish and Kashmïrï.” The Hishmat-i-Kashn?r closes with the end of Mughul rule in the Valley, and 
refèrs to Afghan rule and Sikh rule in but a line. Then follows a small chapter on “the wonders and enchantments” 
of Kashmlr, another chapter treats of the trade of the Valley. Chaman II, III and IV deal with countries as noted 
by Rieu. 
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Number 23, Volume XI, Second 
Year, Awwal Qaus, 1323. This MS. 
was written in 1019 A. H.=1610 
A.C. during the reign of the 
Emperor Jahangïr. 
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Section III 


LIST OF PUBLISHED WORKS 

A 

Abruzzi, Duke of, & Filippi Karakoram and Western Himulayas, 
(Fillippode) .. 1909. Constable & Co., London, 1912. 

Two Volumes. 

‘Abdul Baqï Nihawandi. .. Ma'athir-i-Rahïmi, writteu in 1025 
Mulla A.H.=1615 A.C. Part I “Tlie Rulera of 

Kashmïr,” pp. 199-265. Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1924, [Persian ] 

Abu'1 Fazl .. A'ïn-i-Akban, edited by Blochmann, 

Calcutta, 1867. [ Persian] 

Do. ..-English Translation, Vol. I 

by H. Blochmann,M.A.,1873,Calcutta. 
Second Edition, revised by Lt.-Col. 
D. C. Phillott, Calcutta, 1927. 
Vol. II by Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 
1891, Calcutta. Vol. III by Colonel 
H. S. Jarrett, 1894, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. 

Do. .. Akbar-ndma, edited by Maulavï ‘Abdur 

Rakim, Professor of Arabic, Calcutta, 
Madrasa, Calcutta. Three Volumes, 
1877,1879 and 188G. [Persian ]—English 
Translation, Vol. I, II, III by H. 
Beveridge, I.C.S., Retired. 1902,1905, 
1939. Royal Asiatic Society of Bcngül. 
Calcutta. 

Adams, A. L. .. Wanderings oj a Naturalist in India. 

Edmondstone and Douglas. Edin- 
burgh, 1867. 

Akbar Sliah Khan of Mauldnd Qhanï —Mulla Tahir Ohant, 
Najibabüd Poet of Kashmïr. Publisher— 

Muhammad-ud-Dïn Faug, Lnhore. 
[Urdu] 

‘Ala’ud-Dïn Muliaminud, Mukhtasar Ta'rll:li-i-Kas/inür, Al ut ba' 
Muftï, sou of Mufti Nör Culshan-i-Rashidi, Lahorc, 1301 A.ll, 
ud-Dïn (Uhulüui Sliah). Price As. 3. Pp. 48. [Urdu] 

Al Blrüni, Abü Uuiliüu .. India. Translatcd by Dr. Edward C. 

Sacbau. Trübner, 1910. 

Armlid Kaul Baniizai, .. History of Kashmïr, J.A.S.ti., New 
Pandit Series, Vol. VI, No. 1, April, 1910, 

pages 195—219. 
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A— contd. 

Anand Kaul Bamizai, 

.. History of Kashmir, J.A.S.B. , New 

Pandit 

Series, Vol. IX, No. 5, 1913. 

Do. 

.. Jammü and Kashmir State. Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1913. Second revised 
edition. 1925. 

Do. 

.. Shawls. East and West, January, 1915. 

Do. 

.. Kashmir Carpet Industry. East and 
West, October, 1915. 

Do. 

.. Kashmir Papier Mfiché Industry. East 
and West, July, 1916. 

Do. 

.. Life Sketch of Laleshu'ari. —A great 
Hermitess of Kashmir. British India 
Press, Bombay, 1922. Reprint from 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. L., 1921. 

Do. 

.. The Kashmiri Pandit. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta, 1921. 

Do. 

.. 4 Life of Nand Rishi. The British 
India Press, Mazgaon, Bombay, 1930. 
Reprint from the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. LIX, 1930, pp. 28-32. 

Do. 

.. Archaeoloffical Remains in Kashmir. 
Mercantile Press, Lahore, 1935. 

Do. 

.. Lalla Yogeshivari. Her life and sayings 
witli an introduction by Dl wan 
Bahadur Raja Narindra Nath. The 
Mercantile Press, Lahore, 1942. 

Anant Ram and Hiriï Nand. Census Report of Jammü and Kashmir 

of 1931. Ranbir Government Press, 
Jammü, 1933. 

Anslcy, Mrs. Murray 

.. Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir and 
Laddkh. H. W. Allen, London, 1879. 

Arbuthnot, James 

.. A Trip to Kashmir. Thaoker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta, 1900. 

Archacological and Research Department Reportt, Kashmir, 19U9 
to dato. 

Arclueological Survey of India Reports. 

Arora, R.(\, 13.Sc. (Ag). 

.. In the Land of Kashmir, Ladakh and 
Gilgit. C.M.S. Press, Sikandra, Agra, 
1940. Price Rs. 7/- Pp. 303. 
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A—condd. 

Arnold, Sir T. VV. .. The Preaching of Islam. Coustable, 

London, 1913. 

A'zam Kliwaja Muhaw- Waqïat-i-Kashmïr (Ta’rikh-i-Kashiuir 

raad A'zamï), Muhammadï Press, Laliorc. 

B 

Babur .. .. Tüzuk-i-Bübun. The Bübur-nüma in 

English. Translatcd from the origiual 
Turkï Tcxt by Anuette Susannah 
Beveridge. Vols. 1 & II. Luzac & ('o., 
Loudon, 1921. 

Badayfml, Mulla ‘Abdul .. Muntakhab-ul-Tawünkh. Publisbed by 
Qadir the lloyal Asiatic Society of Bcngiil, 

Calcutta. 

Baklisliï Ghulain Mubam- Kashmir Today. “Thru Ahiuy Eyes.” 

mad Publiahcd by the Bombay Provincial 

('ougreaa Committec, Congreaa lluu.se, 
Hombay 4. Price Hs. 2/-/-July 1,1910. 

Baraber, C. J. .. Planls of the Punjab ... N.-W. F. P., 

and Kashmir, 1916. 

Basliir Ahmad .. The Administration of Juslice in 

Medieval India. Publisbed by the 
Aligarh Historica! Ucscarch lustitute 
for the Aligarh University, 1941. 
Printed at the Law Journal Press, 
Allahabad, U. P. 

Basu, J. C. .. .. Kashmir and its Prince. Calcutta, 

1889. 

Bates, Captain, and Brevet A Gazetteer of Kashmir and the adjacent 
Major Charles Ellison districts of Kishtwar, Badarwah, 

Jamu, Naoshera, Punch and the Volley 
of Kishen Ganga. Superintendent, 
Govt. Printing, Calcutta, 1813. 

Bazaz, Pandit Prëm Nith. Inside Kashmir. First Edition. The 

Kashmii; Publishing Co., Srïnagar, 
1941. Printed by S. A. Latif, Manag- 
ing Proprietor, Lion Press, Lahore. 

Inside Kashmir, printed by the Superintendent, Cuvcrnmcnl 
Printing, West Punjab, l.ahorc, August, 1948. Pp. 02 and 8 
Appendices. This pamphlet gives au account of the happenings 
“Ineido Kashmir” since its accession to the Indian Union. 

Bellew, Surgeon Major H. Kashmir and Kashghar (Journey 
W. 1873-74). Trübner & Co., Liidgute 
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Miyan Muhamraad ‘Abdullah Quraishï, B.A., known in Kashmlri 
circle 3 as co-author, with the late Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq, 
of the Ta’rïkh-i-Aqwdm-i-Kashmïr, Volume III, has kindly propared 
the following list of Periodicals that have, from time to time, 
discussed the various aspects of life in the Valley of Kashmïr and 
of the Kashmïrïs abroad. This literature is valuable as throwing light, 
from a point of view a little different from that of a book or a manu¬ 
script on Kashmïr, and should be helpful to the student of latter-day 
history, political, social and cultural, of Kashmïr. With certain 
additions and alterations this list is given below :— 

1. The Khair-Khwdh-i-Kashmïr. Urdu weekly, published from 
Lahore and edited by Pandit Hargopal Kaul Khasta dftring 1882-83. 
Critical of Maharaja Ranbïr’s régime. Khasta was cxiled by the 
Maharaja and lived in Lahore for some time. He vontilated his 
grievancos through this paper. See page 348 and footnote 2 of 
Kashïr, Volume II. 

2. The Rdvï, Lahore. As above. 

3. The Public News, Lahore. As above. 

4. The Akhbdr-i- Am, Lahore.—Urdu weekly, established 
in 1881 by Pandit Mukand Ram Gurtu, subsequently edited by his 
son Pandit Gopï Nath. It was, later on, convcrted into a daily. It 
stopped publication some ten years back. 

5. The Murdsala-i-Kashmïr. —An organ of the Kashmlri Pandits, 
published weekly from Lahore during 1880 and 1890. 

6. The Kashmïr Prakdsh. —A monthly magazine of Lahore, 
edited by Pandit Mahka Moshar. It began to bo issued in 1898 and 
ceascd publication in 1901. It workod for the social uplift of the 
Kashmlri Pandits. 

7. The Kashmïr Darpan, Allahabad.—It was a bi-lingual 
monthly magazine in Urdu and Hindi edited by Pandit (now Sir) 
Tej Bahadur Saprü, M. A., LL. D., during 1898-1904. Some of its 
files are availablc in the Kaifï Collection of the Panjab Uuiversity 
Library, Lahore. 

8. The Shumïlï, Rawalpindi.—It appeared from Rawalpindi 
some fifty years ago, and stopped publication after two years. 

9. The (rulshan-i-Kashmïr, Lahore.—An Urdu weekly, edited 
by Maulana Taj-ud-Dïn Ahmad Tdj in 1901. Now defunct. 
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10. The Panja-i-Faulad, Lahore. —An Urdu wcckly, edited 
by the late Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq duriug 1901-1906. lt 
discusscd affairs in Kashmlr and Jammu. lts files ure avoilable ut 
Messrs. Zafar Brothers, Booksellers, Zafar Manzil, Outside Sheranwüla 
Gate, Lahorc. 

11. The Kashmïrï Gazelle, Lahore.—An Urdu monthly, 

established by Chaudhri Jan Muhammad Ganaï and edired by Munshï 
Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq during 1901-1904. It worked for the 
social and political awakening of Kashmïrï Musalmans, lts 
files are available with Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh of Messrs. Allah 
Bukhsh Jan Muhammad, Book sellers, Kashmïrï Bazar, Lahorc. 

12. The Kashmïrï Makhzun, Lahore.—An Urdu monthly, 

edited by Khwaja Kamal-ud-Dïn, B.A., ll.b., Muslim Missionary 
for England, and Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq during 1905 for 
the social uplift of the Kashmïrïs. 

13. The Kashmïrï Magazine, Lahore.—An Urdu monthly, 

established by Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq in 1900. It was 
eouverted into a weekly in 1912. lt was devoted to the historieul, 
social and political movements that agitated the mind of the people 
of Kashmïr in the time of Maharaja Prutap Siugh. lts files are preserv- 
ed by Zafar Brothers, Zafar Manzil, Outside Sheranwala Gatc, 
Lahore. 

14. The Akhbar-i-Kashmïr, Lahore.—This was the name givcu 
to the Kashmïrï Magazine by Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq in 
1912 when convcrting it into a weekly. It ccascd publicafion in 1936. 
lt is a mine of information about Kashmïr for about a quartcr of a 
ceutury from 1912 to 1935. lts files are available with Messrs. Zafar 
Brothers, Zafar Manzil, Outside Sheranwala Gatc, Lahore. 

15. The Safïr, Lahore.—Urdu monthly of the Kashmïrï 
Pandits, edited by Pandit Lachhmï Narain Kaul during 1914-191G. 

16. The Subh-i-Kushmïr, Lahore.—Urdu monthly, edited 
by Pandit Lachhmï Narain Kaul and Pandit Dlna Nath Mast in 1916 
onwards. It was the succcssor of the Safïr, Lahore, and a bold critic 
of Kashmïr politics. 

17. The Bahdr-i-Kashmïr, Lahorc.—Bi-lingual, Urdu and 
Hindi, monthly of the Kashmïrï Pandits’ Association. Itwas edited, 
from time to time, by Bomc of the wcll-known scholars and poets umong 
the Kashmïrï Pandits. It eontinued till the Partition of India. Some 
of its files are available with Messrs. Zafar Brothers, Zafar Manzil, 
Outside Sheranwala Gatc, Lahorc. 

18. The Kafïq-i-Hinduslan, Lahorc.—An Urdu weekly pub* 
lished during 1885 and 1890-91. It discusscd Kashmïr aiTairs. 

19. The A'ïna-i-llind, Luhore.—Urdu weekly, publisked by 
Ba.bü Ghulam Muhammad in the beginning of Maharaja Pratap 
Siugh’s rcign against the policy of the Council appointed by the 
British Government in 1887. 
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20. The Hantdard-i-llind, Lahorc.—Au anli-Pratap paper, 
cdited by Pandit Sarab Dy al during 1894. It condemued Maliüröja 
Pratap Singh and supported the rival party and the Couueil. It 
waa the first paper issued from British India, which was proscribcd 
in the State. 

21. The ItdjpiU Gazelle, Lahorc.—Urdu weekly, eatablished 
by 'l’hakar Sukhram Chauhan in the beginning of this ccntury. It 
continucd till the Partition of India. During this long period, it 
discusscd specially the affair* of Kashmïr for many yeara whcn it was 
cdited by Pandit Raj Nara'o Arman Dehlavï. 

22. The Kashmïr, Amritsar.—Urdu weekly edited by Kkwaja 
Ghulaiu Muhyi’d Dïu during 1924-1927. 

23. The Kashmïrï Musaltndn, Lahore. 1 The Daily Inqildb, 

24. The Maztüm-i-Kashmïr, Lahore. I Lahore, 

25. The Maklüb-i-Kashmïr, Lahore. | wrote tjtrpng articlcs 

J against the administra- 
tion of Maharaja Harï Singli about 1929-31. When its entry into the 
State waa banned, the Kashmui Musaltndn was issued. When 
this paper was also banned in 1931, the Mazlüin-i-Kaslurfir took 
its place. When this paper was also pruscribed in the State, the 
Maldüb-i-Kashmïr took up the work. This paper was also banned. 
The Glancy Commission and the Reforms following it may be 
flaid to bo due to the powerful writiugs of these papers couplcil witli 
the Ahrar Movcment, the advicc and assistance of the Kashmïr 
Committee, and the agitation within the Valley of Kashmïr undcr 
the leadership of Shaikh Muhammad 4 Abdullah, Chaudhrï Ghulam 
‘Abbas, and others. 


So far, eÖorts were made from outside for the uplift of the 
pcoplc of Kashmïr. But now the Kashmïrïs themsclves begau to 
issue periodicals from Srïnagar, Jammu, Muzaffarabad, Punch and 
MIrpur. The following is the list of some of the papers which wcrc 
issued during this period, viz., 1932-1948. These are important in 
respect of current topics and noteworthy events that took place from 
time to time. 

26. The Valistd, Srïnagar .—The lirst Urdu weekly issued by 
Pandit Prëm Nath Bazüz B.a., iu 1931. After a suspension of many 
years, it has been couverted into a Hindi monthly since 1947. 

27. The Saddqal, Srïnagar ,.—Urdu daily, published to Support 
the'movement iuitiated by Shaikh Muhammad 'Abdullah and his 
associates iu 1932-33. It was at onc time cdited by Maulavl 
“Abdur Rfthïm, m.a., ll.u., recently city Judge, Srïnagar, but now 
in jail. Defunct. 

28. The Daily Haqïyat, Srïnagar.—It was a succcssor of 
the Saddqal, Srïungur, «which was bclieved to be cdited by Pandit 
Prcm Nath Bazaz, b.a., under the assumed name of 8. Q. Qalandar. 
It ceased pubheation in 1933-34. 
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29. The Mdrtand, Srinagar.—Urdu daily, publislied by the 
Sanatan Dharm Yüvak Sabhü sincc 1931. In the beginning it was 
edited by Pandit Keshab Bandhu, but till recently by Pandit 
Prëm Nath Kanah. 

30. The Islam, Srinagar.—Urdu bi-wcckly, belonging to 
the party of Maulavi Yüsuf Shah Mir Wa‘iz. It was started in 1933 
under the editorship of Muhammad Amïn but did not survive long. 

31. The Kashmir-i-Jad'td, Srinagar.—Urdu daily edited by the 
late Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq during 1933-34. 

32. Albarq, Srinagar.—Urdu bi-weekly, edited by M. A. Sibir 
during 1935-40. 

33. The-Bekdr, Srinagar.—Urdu weekly, brought into being 
by Mr. Sadr-ud-Dïn Mujdhid in 1932-33. 

34. The Khdlid, Srinagar.—Urdu weekly, a successor of the 
Bekdr, Srinagar, edited by Mr. Sadr-ud-Dïn Mujdhid. It supports the 
cause of the Jammu & Kashmir National Conference. 

35. The Hiddyat, Srinagar.—Urdu weekly, published under 
the guidance of Mir Wü'iz Hamadani. 

36. The Kesari, Srinagar.—Lcaving the editorship of the 
Daily Mdrtand, Srinagar, Pandit Keshab Bandhu issuod the weekly 
Kesari till 1938, when he was imprisoned, and the paper was stopped. 
This paper used to write against Capitalism. 

37. The Desh, Srinagar.—Urdu weekly, a successor of the 
weekly Kesari, Srinagar, edited by Pandit Keshab Bandhu sinco 1940. 
It generally advocates Communist ideas. 

38. The Rahbar, Srinagar.—Urdu daily, established by 
M. Ghulam Muhyi’d Din in 1933, now a weekly, edited by Pandit 
Dlna Nath Mast. 

39. The Daily Hamlard, Srinagar.—Edited and owned by 
Pandit Prëm Nath Bazaz, b.a., since 1933. It is a strong supporter of 
Roy’s Radical Democratie Party, and is anti-'Abdullah politics. It 
is well-editcd and popular among Muslims. lts illustrated weekly 
issues have been informative regarding the history, sociology and 
literaturc of Kashmir. Pandit Prëm Nath Bazaz is now imprisoned 
(1948). 

40. The Daily Khidmat, Srinagar.—Being edited sinco 1939 
by Maulavi Muhammad Sa'id Mas'üdi, Maulavi Fazïl, lately Iecturer 
in Arabic, Prince of Wales College, now (1948) named Gandhi 
Mcmorial College, Jarnmu. It is an organ of the Jammu & Kashmir 
National Conferonco. It is now edited by Maulavi Ghulam Ahmad 
Mir, Kashfï, Maulavi Fazil. 

41. The Dehdti Dunyd. —Urdu organ of the Rural Devolop- 
ment Department, Jammu & Kashmir Government. It is edited 
by Shaikh Ghulam Qadir. It is devoted to Dchdl Sudhdr or rural 
uplift, adult education, and the formation of Panchdyats throughout 
the State. 
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42. The Peigham, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly, edited by Quraishï 
Muhammad Yüsuf and Nizam-ud-Dïn Chishtï, b. a., in 1939-40. 

43. The Kashmïr Guardian, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly, under 
the editorship of Pandit Baldeo Prnshad Sharma, b.a., now in 
the State Publicity Department. 

44. The Islah, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly edited by Chaudhrï 
‘Abdul Wahid and Maulavi ‘Abdul Ghaffar, Maulavï Faal, who are 
now rcfugecs in the West Punjab. It has been a strong supporter 
of the Muslim cause and is anti-'Abdullah. It was started in 1934 
under the auspices of the Ahmadiyya Movcmcnt of Qadisn, 
East Punjab. 

45. The Vakil, Srïnagar.—Urdu -weekly, published by Pandit, 
Shambu Nath Kaul sincc 1935. 

4G. The Mahahïr, Srïnagar.—Hindi weekly, popular among 
Hindu women. 

47. The Itlihad-i-Jdgïrddrdn, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly started 
by the Jagïrdars of the State hut was shortlived. 

48. The Swdslaka, Srïnagar.—A monthly magazine. 

49. The Kashmïr Times, Srïnagar.—English weekly, owned 
by Snrdar ‘Abdur Rahman Miththa of Bombay, and edited by 
Mr. G.K. Reddi coming from the Madras Prcsideney. It had to stop 
publication on the recent change of administration in Kashmïr. It 
advocated the views of the Communist Party and was anti- 
‘Abdullah. At one time owned by a Kashmirï Pandit, and edited 
by Mr. J. N. Zntshï, b.a., ll.b., who subsequently edited the Kashmïr 
Scntinel. 

50. The Kashmïr Chronicle, Srïnagar.—English weekly, 
edited by Pandit Gwasha Lül Kaul, b.a., author of A Short Hislory 
of Kashmïr. 

51. The Hurriyat, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly, published by 
Maulavï Yiisuf Shah Mïr Wn'iz’s party. It was a successor of tho 
Islam, Srïnagar. 

52. The Mirror, Srïnagar.—English wcokly, owned by Pandit 
Prëm Nath Bazaz, n.A. It is now defunct. 

53. The Nür, Srïnagar.—Urdu weekly, being issued sincc 
1939 by Mr. M. D. Nür. 

54. The llanhïr, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, began to bo 
published in 1923 by Lala Mulk Raj Saraf, b.a. It was subsc- 
qucntly convcrted into a bi-wcekly. Somc of its ‘special numbers’ 
havo proved very intere'sting. It was the first paper in the State. 
Sec pp. H20-1, Vol. II, of Kashïr. It penerally wroto in favour of 
H. H. Government and its high oflicials,. nnd was gencrnlly favoured 
by them nnd was bclicvcd to be subsidizccL 

55. The Amar, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, rcprcscntafivc of 
the Dogras, and tho Mahasabhftuts, and was edited by Lala Sbeo 
Ram Gupta. 
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56. The Chand, Jammu.—Weekly Urdu, was edited by Dl wan 
brothers. It advocated moderate views, tried to uplift the poor 
and rural population and labourers though the cditors themselves 
were reported to be capitalists. Instructive stories published in this 
paper were rcad with great interest. Now it is a daily in Urdu. 

57. The Dêsh Sewak, Jammu.—No longer in existence. 

58. The Sudarshan, Jammu.—Weekly, writes in favour of 

Nationalism and Hindu-Muslim unity. 

59. The DJpak, Jammu.—Bi-lingual, Hindi and Bnglish. It 
discusses political affairs in English and social affairs in Hindi. 

60. The Karn Kashnür, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, edited by 
Mr. Muharamad Shafï‘ Chak in 1931. Now clefunct. 

61. The Pasban, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, a successor of the 
Karn Kashmtr, and a supporter of the policy of the AU-Jammu and 
Kashmïr Muslim Conference. It is edited by Mi'raj-ud-Dïn Ahmad 
since 1932. He is now (July 1948) a refugee in Sialköfc. 

62. The Rotan, Jammu.—Urdu weekly owned by Lala Mulk 
Raj Saraf, editor The Ranbir. It is sanctioned by the State for usc in 
Schools. The Kisdn was also issued by Lala Mulk Raj Saraf from 
Jammu and is now defunct. 

63. The Jamhür, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, owned and edited by 
'Abdul Majid Qarshï. 

64. The Khurshid, Jammu.—Urdu weekly, edited by Qais 
Shirwanï. 

65. The Inkishdf, Jammu.—Now defunct. 

66. The Naujawan, Jammu.—Urdu weekly issued by 

Munshf Muhammad Husain Ohdzï in 1933. 

67. The Watan, Jammu.—It was a fearless critic. lts Becurity 
was forfeited by the State and it ceased publication. It was edited 
by a patriotio Sikh. 

68. The Sddiq, Punch.—It is edited by Ziya-ul-Hasan Zij/a and 
upholds the cause of the Muslims of Punch. 

69. The Parbhdt, Pfinch.—lts aim was to support the cause 
of Hindus and Sikhs. It was edited by Lala Dya Nand Kapör. 

70. Al-Mujahid, Punch.—Urdu weekly, edited by Shaikh NabI 
Bakhsh Nizamï since 1933 ; it is now defunct. 

71. The Aftdb, Pünch.—Urdu weekly published by Haklm 
Sarvan Nath Aftdb since 1937. 

72. The Zamtruiar, Muzaffarabad.—A Sikh organ, but soon 
disappeared. 

73. The Tegh or Sher Uabar, Muzaffarabad.—.As abovo, 

74. The Hadaqnt, Mlrpur.—Published by Lala Gyün Chand. 
U is an advocate of lïte lights nf Mie Hindus, 
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75. The Himmat, Mirpur.—It was isaued by the late Ra ja 
Muhamraad Akbar, who waa, ia the begiaaiag, a aupporter of the 
Muslim Conference, but aubaequently changed over to the Kashmlr 
National Conference. 

76. The Jdvïd,, Urdu weekly, Jammu.—Very ably edited by 
Mr. Allah Rakkha Sdghir. Well got-up. Followed the Anjuman-i- 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu in its style of writing Urdu. Mr. Saghir ia impriaonod 
now (1947-8). The Jdvïd haa ceased publication. 

77. Al-Insdn, Jammu.—An Urdu weekly organ of the J. & K. 
Gujar Jat Conference, edited by Chaudhri Muhammad-ud-Dln 
Bamalvï. 

78. Kasjmir, weekly, Srinagar.—Edited by Pandit Prëm 
Nath Kanah. Mouthpiece of a party of State’a Peoples. 

79. The Nau-Yug, Urdu daily, Srinagar.—Supports the Kaahmïr 
National Conference. Edited by Pandit Nand Lal Watal, b.a. It 
waa owned formerly by the Arya Samaj, Huzürï Bagh, Srinagar. 


80. Mention must be made of the Gdsh, the Pratdp and the. lAla 
Ruik , that pnblish contributions in Kashmirï. For them the reader 
ia referred to page 401 of KasJnr, 'Volume II. 
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KASHÏR CHRONOLOGY 


The Pre-Muslim Period ol From the earliest times to 
the History of Kashmïr j 


embracing Vcdic, Buddh- 
ist and Brahmanical Times 


1320 A.C. 


The Sultans of Kashmïr 

beginning with Sultan 
Sadr-ud-Dïn (Rinchana) 
to Sultan Habib Shah 


1320 to 1560 A.C. 
or 240 Years. 

[From 1323 to 1338 A.C. 
the interval of 15 years is 
taken up by Udayana- 
deva’s and Kota Ranï’s 
rule.] 


The Chaks 


The Mughuls 


1 


} 


1560 to 1586 A.C. 
or 26 Years. 

.1586 to 1752 A.C. 
or 166 Years. 


1752 to 1819 A.C. 

The Afghans j- or 67 Years. 

The total length of Mu.lim \ 2 *° + 26 + i* + «7=499 
Rule in Kaahmir J Years 

The Sikhs 1 1819 to 1846 A.C. 

r or 27 Years. 


The Dogras —From Maha-' 
raja Gulab Singh to 
Maharaja. Pratap Singh 
excluding the present 
ruler Maharaja Hari 
Singh. J 


1846 to 1925 A.C. 
or 79 Years. 

In 1946 Dogra rule in 
Kashmïr completed its cen- 
tury. 
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Facsimile; 3rd line, read Nashdt for Nishat. 

Page 15, 2nd line, read Honigberger for Hönigberger. 

„ 26, below tho verses, read i»L£J for tUü. 

i * 

,, 35, read the heading as Early History, Buddhist and 

Brdhmanical, instead of the Pre-Islamic P. rio 1. 

„ 37, line 3, in paragraph 3, read Samdhimatnagar for 

Samdhimatnnagar. 

„ 44, line 5, from above, read Shaikhupura for Sheikhupura. 

„ 53, last para, in two places, read 753 for 751. 

,, 65, line 8, from the bottom, read shall for sh II. 

„ 69, read Udayanadeva for Udyanadeva in three places 

in the second paragraph; also on page 128 in paras, 
first and second ; and pages 129, in paras, first, 
second and third. 

„ 92, No è but e in Rieti and Blochct. Also pp. 164, 

242, and 250 in Bieu. 

,, 112, line 14, from the bottom, read 1494 for 1394. 

„ 124, in y* the pesh has jumped to the ncxt hemistich, 

where it is not required at al). 

„ 135, space is required between by and Sir in the footnote 
No. 2. 

,, 141, line 3, from below, accent on the I in GhaznI. 

„ 147, the comma, after appraised, is thrown away further than 
it ahould be. 

„ 171, lines 4 & 21, read Oujardt for Gujrat. 

„ 173, footnote No. 4, the ƒ is broken, and the i is to be 
accented t and not I in the name of the book. 

„ 178, line 2, below the inset, read Ba4 for Bad. 

„ 205, delete the comma after first in line 8 from the bottom! 

„ 207, line 11 from above, read Nazr for Nazar. 

„ 222, read QdzVl-quzdt for QazI-ul-Quzzat. 

i, 224, t in Akbarï is to be accented, and so also in jdgxr. 

„ 225, line 7, from the bottom, I in Iran is wrongfont. 

„ 236, line 2, from the bottom of the text, read 1587 for 1887. 

„ 237, read <_|juo for in the last hemistioh. 

„ 250, read 1594 for 1694 in the date of Nizam-ud-Dln’s 
death, line 18 from above. 

„ 251, lides 6, 7, 8, from above, Eashmlr was included in the 
Süba of Kabul, and not Kabul in Eashmlr. 

„ 257, line 19, from the top, the hyphen is sunerfluous 
between B.A. and P.B. 

i, 263, line 8 from above, read Oujarötl for Gujratl. 

I* 298 Zulfiqar and Zulfaqar are both permissible, ulthough 
some people vehemently insist on Zulfaqar. 

„ 300, read temper for emper in the last line of the top 
paragraph. 

,, 312, read ^7 in the first line of the Persian couplet 
for 0 \. 
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Errata—Volume I (continued) 

Page xxx, the Map of India at the time of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn 

should face page 170, and not page 169. 

„ xxxi, the order of the illustrations Noa. 62 and 63 may 

be inverted, and pages 244 and 245 be 
presumed instead of 245 in both places. 

„ 28, in the last line in the second paragraph, the Arabic 

word for the undergarment referred to is 

(Al qutün) or cotton, anglicized 
as acton. 

„ 42, the photograph of Buddhist remams m old Harvan, 

near Srinagar, should have been bere, 
i.e., facing page 42, and not facing page 
44. The photograph itself is inverted. 

„ 115, in the coloured portrait of Sayyid Muhaminad Farld- 

ud-Din Qadiri, the young man with the 
black beard is his son. 

„ 124, in the 6th line of the Urdu couplet, read y for y 

,, 134, in the photograph of Sultan Shams-ud-Drn Shah 

Mfr facing this page, delete the at the 
end of the first line of the letterpress. 

,, 178, in tne 2nd line of the letterpress, read Bad for Bad. 

„ 268, in the 2nd line of the first couplet, read for 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ( addenda , etc.) 

lviii, at the top, add— 

linranl, M. R. Paradise ander the Shadow of Heil: India's 
War on Kashmir as seen by Non-Moslims 
and Neutral Observers. In five paris. 
Imperia] Printing Works, 61 Railway 
Road, Lahore, September, 1948, pp. 193. 
ux, first line at the top, add a comma after Kak. 
lxiv, add before the letter R— 

Puri, Dr. G. S. f The Flora of the Karewa Series of 

Department of Kashmir and its Phytogeoyraphical 

Botany and Affinüies with Chapters on the Melhods 

(j e o I o g y, used in Identification. The Indian 

Lucknow Uni- Forester, Dehra Dun, U. P., India, 

versity. March, 1948,Vol. 74 No. 3 pages 105-122 i 





The Dargih Asir-l-Sharif, Hazrat-bal, Srinagar. 

The Dargih ia credlted wKh the Sarred Halr of the Prophet brought to Srinagar by 
Khwaja Nür-ud-Din of Ihe Ishbar vlllage on the opposlte bank of the Dal, half a ml” 
to the north of (ihe Nishat Bigh Nür-ud-Din then owned a Commercial House » 
Shihjahinibêd (Delhi). The Halr was acqulred by hlm in about 1042 A.H=10^ Z 
AC. durlng Shih Jahin's rule. from Sayyld ‘AbdulUh who came lo India and rep 
sented hlmself as Ihe ex-Mutawalli of the Prophet’» Tomb at Madina. 



CHAPTER I 

KASHÏR AND THE KÖSHUR 1 

OR 

Kashmir and the Kashmiri 

Many a writer has attcmpted to describe Kashmir, 
some even at length, yet Kashmir still defies description. 
“ The praises of Kashmir cannot be contained within the 
narrows of language,” said Abu’1 Fazl. 2 And so says Hafïz— 

lT s** S J> tv IT" j t 
(jL+JuS y.yoi') kula» yVlyl— 

[Portraying the picture is lilce drawiDg 3 a stream of milk—by 
Farhad for his beloved Shïrïn from the Mount Bisutün.] 

Kashmir, verily an emerald of verdure enclosed in a radiant 
amphitheatre of virgin snow, is such a beautiful country, 
biest with a fertile söil, glorious climate, grand mountains, 
fine rivers and lovely lakes, and with such charming flowers 
and delicious fruits, singing birds and sweet odours, that it 
“ once enjoyed a great fame as the seat of the original 
paradise of the human race.” 4 5 It is, therefore, significant 
to learn from Dr. Terra that Kashmir and the adjoining 
plains contain all the essential data for a study of early man 
in Southern Asia. 6 And it is from Kashmir that the first 
evidence of a Himalayan Ice Age has been forthcoming.® 
Even though Kashmir may not be the original Paradise, 
it is certainly regarded as one of the most blessed spots 
upon the earth. In fact, it forms an isolated world by itself 
wherein one is inclined to think each spot the most beautiful 
of all, perhaps because each, in some particular, excels the 
rest. The country with which Kashmir is apt to be compar- 
ed, says Sir Francis Younghusband, 7 is Switzerland. 


1. In the Kashmiri language, an inhabitant of Kashmir is callcd 
Köahur, nnd so also his language. 

2. The Akbar-nama, English Translation by H. Beveridge, page 828. 

3. In the older sense of ‘constructing and directing a ditch or canal 
from one point to another.’—Murray’s English Dictionary. 

4. The Histqrians' History of the World—The Times, Loudon, 1907, 
Vol. II, page 485. 

5. Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated Human Cultures 
by Dr. H. De Terra and T. T. Patersou, Washington, D. C , 1939, page 1. 

6. Ibid., page 1. 

7. Kashmir, Sir Fraucis Younghusband, 1917, page 2. 
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Kashmïr and Switzerland. 

Switzerland indeed has many charms and a combi- 
nation of lake and rnountain scenery, in which it excels 
Kashmïr, but it is built on a smaller scale, and has not tbe 
same wide sweep of snow-clad mountains. To Vigne, 1 how- 
ever, the glens, glades, forests and streamsof Kashmïr are 
truly Alpine. Moreover, there is no place where one can 
see a complete circle of snowy mountains surrounding a 
plain of about 1,900 square miles, everywhere over 5,000 
feet above sea level, of anything like the length— about 
84 miles—and breadth—about 20 to 25 miles—of the 
Kashmïr Valley. From snowfield to snowfield, the Valley 
has a width of 25 to 30 miles. The main valleys of 
Switzerland are like the side-valleys of Kashmïr. Many 
of the peaks of the uninterrupted wall of Kashmïr hilfs 
out-top Mont Blanc by thousands of feet and far exceed the 
loftiest summits of the Caucasus. There is not behind 
Switzerland what there is at the back of Kashmïr, and 
visible in glimpses from the Southern side—a region of 
magnificent mountains surpassing every otlier in the 
world. On account of its position in the higher 
Himalaya, Kashmïr is the Indian Piedmont. 

Kashmïr and Greece. 

Poets have sung of beautiful Greece with its purple 
hills and varied contour, its dancing seas and clear blue sky. 
But Kashmïr is more beautiful than Greece. Sir Francis 
Younghusband 2 writes: “ It has the same blue sky and 
brilliant sunshine, but its purple hills are on a far grander 
scale, and if it has no sea, it has lake and river, and the still 
more impressive snowy mountains. It has, too, greater 
variety of natural scenery, of field and forest, of rnggcd 
mountains and open valley.” “ And to me,” continue* 
Younghusband, who has seen both countries, “ Kashmïr 
seems much the more likely to impress by its natural beauty.” 
My own visits to Switzerland and Greece confirm Young- 
husband’s observations. Sir Muhammad Iqbal does not 
exaggerate when he says : 

S _P 

Ij U»- o j t j j ê JT 


1. Traveïs , by G. T. Vigne, London, 1842, Vol. I, pago 28Ü. 

2. Kashmir, page 133. 
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The Beauty of the Dal. 

It lias liappened not infrequently that people have 
been unimpressed with the Taj at first sight, but when they 
looked at it closer, they realized the charm of Shah Jahan's 
‘ drearn in marble.’ The same sometimes happens when 
the sceptical visitor goes to Kashmir. Let such a one first 
of all go up the Takht-i-Sulaiman in the early morning. 

SS $ , . % 0 

uU' cAs j ulA" j. oyt ,jf 

/ / 

He will feel what conversion the •Dal immediately brings 
about—the sight is grand, too grand for words to describe. 
The water is so clear that the refiections of the surrounding 
mountains are perfect. “ dienars and willows, picturesque 
chalets, dark cypresses, blue distance, and snowy mountains 
make a picture hard to equal anywhere.” 

! Jti es* Cr*- «*>' 

* T / 

S 

! ii l i cf i )s‘ ‘ $) ^ ) ‘ ïr 

S 

!j^*I £- j f 

/ .s 

! J? a * jy «i'i cff ó T 

* 9 

oV if* ü *. «£- 

✓ '" 

! tib Cr w-*- k «£- 

oU- £_ *. ,jT (Ji!l 

" / / 

’ ü'i cs*j «£- ^<ss T Jr d' 
y»Li ‘0.4- i_5— 

LU c 

{ifO j* 


»jl O lei J “V* * 

• / 

üijv lif £</* *. 


-•* f djl ij ^ j Ji Ja J 
✓ ✓" 

-rJ 

✓ 

jL». Jj <£_ _> j L*fes J 

✓ / 


[Nüzir and Ahsan werc botli "ovemors of Kasiuulr, tLe onc undrr 
the Dogras aud the other uuder tbc Mughuls.] 
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The late Justiee Miyau Muhaimnad Sliali Dïn then aptly 
wislied:. ! y* j' j* <L- jLf £_ j <= _jU. ^ 

[ And dying let my grave bc ou the Dal! ] 

The sccptic can 110 longer remaiii secptical : he must soon bc 
vanquished by the graceful eharms of the lovely lake. It is 
not one big sheet of water, but is all the more attractive for 
tliat reason. Little canals intersect the floating gardcns 
and small islands, while villages and orchards are. dotted 
about its banks, which enclose an area of about five milcs 
in length and two in breadth. 

*-■** I 4 * t£L, j jT C-»-l OU—jj4 * 

/ 

Pages have been written in praise of the beautiful milky 
waters of Gandarbal, 1 the gushing springs of Achabal, 2 
Kukarnag 3 and Ver nag, 4 the “peculiar neutral tinted” tarn 
of Qesha-nag 5 12,000 feet high up in the lovely Liddar 
valley of which pastoral Pahalgam, ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Village’ (about 60 miles from Srïnagar) is a pleasant resort 
(about 7,000 feet above the sea level), the fresh water lakes 
of ‘ secluded, profound and silent ” Manasbal 6 and the 
lily-cmbroidercd Wular, the heights of Tragabal, 7 the glacier 
valley of Sonamarg, the glen of Gangabal, the cliarm of 
Gulmarg ‘ The Meadow of Flowers,’ and the transcendental 
joya of the deep jade spring that lies below Affarwat 8 on the 

1. The Gandarbal village, 13 miles from Srïnagar, is on the left 
bank of the Sind river, a tributary of the Jhelum. 

2. The Achabal village is about 6 miles south-east of Islamabad, 
and coutains the shriue of Sayyid Shihab-ud-Dïn of Baghdad. Achabal 
is cal led Sahibübad on account of Jahan Ara Begam known as 

Begam Sahiba. 

3-4. The Kukar nag spring is a few miles from Ver-nag, the reputed 
source of the river Jhelum. Ver-nag f the nag or springof Ver also known as 
Nïld-naga derives its name from the pnrgana of Vér nowcalled Shahabad. 

5. ^csha-nag is the name of the serpent on which the earth is 
bclieved to stand. 

6. The Manasbal lake about two miles in diameter and considered 

to bc the Ioveliest of all Kashmlr lakes is about 16 miles north-west of 
Srïnagar. It is surrounded by majestic hitls. Manas refers to a ‘mountain 
and bal a lake. Hcnce a mountain lake. It is the deepest lake in the 
Valley with a maximum depth of 12. 8 meters. “The little lake,” wrotc 
Aiulrcw VVilson in 1875, ‘ is not much larger than Grasmerc . . . • 

but its shores are singularly suggestive of peacefulncss and solitude ”. 
(The Abode of Show, [>age 421.) The ruins of a fine Mughul garden are 
situated on one of its banks. 

7. Tragabal (with its (Jhowkï and Rest Jlouse), 9,160 feet high, is 
over 10 miles north of Bandlpör which is on the Wular. 

8. Affarwat is a hill above Gulmarg. ' 



m*ujBuiv °> ui?3|EqEj IUOJJ X«,1A aqi uo saif )] jjwj 

j*qaaqo}{ aifj iuojj Suipuaasap JapB[3 r jo *ooj qpou *q> %v ‘aqwq 3wu-an>jqsns jo atneu Jtqndod aq> sj eJ8wa-cqs»qs 

3»a-eq»us 






The Kolhal Glacier reached by way of Pahlg&m. Dr. Sufi sitting to the left. 



Sonamarg 



A (liRfM d (torlom Q«r*i 
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fringe of the forest, yet words have ever provcd hopelessly 
inadequate to describe beauties that defy description. 

Sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains, 

Now land, now lake, and banks 1 with forest crowned 
Rocks, dens and caves ! 

—Paradise Lost, Book IX, 115 - 118 . 

To Abu ’1 Fazl, 2 Kashmir is so enchanting as to be 
fittingly called a garden of perpetual spring surrounding a 
citadel terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate to 
be either the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of 
the recluse. His brother Faizï says: 

S 

C*** d jl O j jl T *»■ s.» f j->- < 

ff 

4> Jai ijta • jlki 

Other Altractions. 

Toput itin other words, to the holiday-maker Kashmïr 
is the chief garden of Asia. “ For the lover of sport, a wide 
range of game is available. The botanist and the zoologist 
have here a great wealth of flora and fauna. The lovely 
glens and the shaded mountain spurs in their picturesque 
settings provide an inexhaustible theme to the genius of the 
poet and a background for the contemplation of the philoso- 
pher. For the linguist, Kashmïr with its surroundings has 
a variety of dialects belonging to different branches of the 
human family. For the geologist, it offers an intercsting 
study of soils and rocks with chronological data unobtainablc 
elsewhere in India. For the archaeologist, thcre are numcrous 
monuments of different ages and tracés of cultural influences 
showing the interplay of civilizations. The scholar has an 
extensive field for research in systems of (Hindu) philosophy 
peculi.ir to Kashmïr/’ and for research in Muslim history, 
culture, poctry and sociology. “The explorer has niystcrious 
lands on the boundaries and the lofty mountains to merit 
his attention." 3 


1. The toxt has ‘ soa nnef shoros.’ 

2. The A’ln-i-Akbarl, English Translntion by Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcntta, 1891, Vol. II, pnge 348. 

3. The Annunl Adminislralion Rrpnrl of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State for 1940-41, rombininp tho views of Vigne, Mo'ircroft, Elphiustone, 
and 8ir Waltor Lnwronco page 11. 
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Andthen—living in Kashmiris cheaper than in most 
other countries of the world. Srïnagar, the Venice in the 
hoart of Switzerland, offers fascinating living in gorgeous 
house-boats and gay gondolas. And the country,side and 
the hills have camping grounds for a free and healthy life 
under canvas. Kolahai is the Matterhorn of Kashmïr 
towering at 17,800 feet inbeautiful surroundings of mount- 
ains and glaciers. Lolab reminds one of Scotland and 
Wales. The coniferous forests of Kashmïr are the finest in 
Northern India. 

Climate. 

Though the Valley is about 5,000 fcet above the lcvcl 
of the sea, it is not so cold as might be expeeted at sucli 
an altitude. V* * J-Sf 1 

[Heat there is, but hot ’tis not; 

Cold there is, but cold ’tis not.] 

The reason isthe surrounding high hills, which save the 
Valley from the cold blasts of the north and scorching 
winds from the south. And yet, as large a variety in 
temperature or humidity can be obtained in different parts 
of Kashmïr as in the whole of Europe, from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the North Cape, points out Dr. Arthur 
Neve. From January to the middle of February, the mean 
temperature of Srïnagar is 35 degree F., and from July to 
the middle of August, it is 80 degrees ; the extremes in the 
shade being, in the first case, 15 to 45 degrees, and in the 
second case 55 to 96 degrees and in some years 98 or 99 . 

The climate of the Valley proper until quite the end of 
May is very similar to that of Switzerland. As the summer 
advances, it becomes somewhat relaxing. But the heat 
scarcely, if at all, exceeds that of South Italy. The autumn 
months are the pleasantest in the whole year with clear, 
bright, but fairly cool days. The rainfall is much less than 
thatof any of the other Himalayan hill-stations. At Srïnagar 
the yearly amount seldom exceeds 27 inches. At Gulmarg, 
it is very much more, but even then not more than two* 
thirds of that of Murree. For two months, however, even 
the lower parts of the Valley are seldom free from snow, 
which formcrly lay, eight inches or a foot deep though not 
quite so much now. Kashmïr is indeed a centre for winter 
sports. According to Dr. Arthur Neve, the climate of Kashmïr 
is more suitable than that of England for chest cases." 1 

* The Tourist’s GuiJe (o Kashmïr, Ladalh, Skardo, etc., bv Major 
Arthur Neve, F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, R.A.M.C., 15th edition, revised by 
Dr. F.. F. Neve, F.R.C.S., page 4. 
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The American will find in Kashmïr the cold of Canada, 
and the warmth of Northern Mexico, or the vigour of 
San Francisco and the moderation of Los Angeles in 
climate. 

jl y jUr* o jM-i-.r 

Si 

(in jvsxixo — • Mn - gV°) 

[How exceedingly hospitable is the land of Kashmïr 
E’en the wayside stones offered me water to drink!] 

The Valley of Kashmïr. 

The Valley of Kashmïr, with which this book deals, 
consists of two districts of the present State of Jammu and 
Kashmïr, viz. the Anantnag district and the Baramüla 
district. The Anantnag district has four tahsïls : (1) Srïnagar 
(2) Islamabad or Anantnag (3) Kulgam, (4) Pulwama, 
formerly Awantipör. The Baramüla district has : (1) 
Baramüla, (2) Badgam or Srïpratapsinghpör and (3)Handwara 
or Uttarmachipör. These seven tahsïls constitute the 
Kashmïr Valley proper. An old tradition puts the number 
of villages in Kashmïr at 60,063. But information, collected 
in 1400 a.c., and believed by Stein to bo accurate, puts 
the number of villages at 100,000 in plains and mountains 
together. The census of 1891 a.c. States the number of 
villages in Kashmïr to be 2,870,* The census of 1931 gives 
3,557 as the number of inhabited towns and villages in 
the Kashmïr Province and that of 1941 as 3,733, or an in- 
crease of 863 villages in fifty years. Apparently the infor¬ 
mation of 1400 a.c. giving the number of villages as 100,000 
may have included either the entire territory then under 
the Sultan of Kashmïr or the entire Kashmïrï-speaking 
area in and around the Valley viz. the Valley of the 
Vitasta, the Valley of the Sind, Kishtwar, Pa<jlar, 
Riasï, Rajaurï, Ürï, Pünch, Karnah, the Northern and 
Western banks of the Chen&b, Ramban, Batöt, and part of 
Dardistan, 

From early times the Valley has been divided into two 
great parts known by their modern names Kama-raj and 


* Stein’a English Tranalation of Kalbana’s Rdjatarahginï, Vol. II 
pages 438-39, 
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Mara-raj. These terms, Sir Aurel Stein says, arè derived 
from the Sanskrit Kramarajya and Madavarajya. Maraj or 
Maraz comprises the districts on both sides of the Jhclum 
above Srïnagar, and Kamraj or Kamraz those below. Abu’1 
Fazl also notes likewise. During Muslim rule, it appears 
that Srïnagar was the chief city of Maraj and Sopör the 
headquarters of Kamraj. 

Area. 

The area of the Valley of Kashmïr is 6,131 square miles 
which is over four times that of the Cochin State (1,418 
square miles), almost doublé that of the Alwar State (3,158), 
bigger than Patiala (5,932), slightly smaller than Bhopal 
(6.902), about half the size of Holland (12,582), more v than 
half of Turkey in Europe (10,882), and more than one-third 
of Switzerland (15,975). In latitude, Kashmïr corresponds to 
Damascus in Syria, to Fëz in Morocco and to South 
Carolina in the United States of America. 

Though not greatly significant in area, the beauty 
and variability of the Valley are unique for air, soil and 
picturesque landscape. It is said of the Valley that “every 
hundred feet of its elevation brings some new phase of 
climate and vegetation, and, in a short ride of thirty miles, 
one can pass from overpowering heat to a climate delight- 
fully cool, or can escape from wearisome wet weather to a 
dry and sunny atmosphere.” 1 To the Mughuls it was 
known as “ the terrestrial paradise of the Indies,” and 
Jahangïr who first brought it into prominence declared—as 
Bernier states 2 —that he would rather be deprived of 
every other province of his mighty empire than lose 
Kashmïr. It appears from Badaonï’s account that Akbar 
called Kashmïr his Bdgh-i- Khdss 3 or his “ Special Garden.” 

Population. 

The population of the Valley of Kashmïr, according to 
the census of 1931, was 1,331,771, of which 1,256,274 were 
Muslims, 64,806 were Hindus, 10,257 were Sikhs and the 
rest Christians, Buddhists, Parsïs and others. On March 1, 
1941, the total figure for the Valley was 1,464,034. 


1. The Valley of Kashmïr by Wal ter R. Lawrence, Oxford University 
Press, 1895, pages 13-14. 

2. Bernier’s Travels, 2nd cdition, revised by V. A. Smith, 1914, 
page 401. 

3. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Persian text, Calcutta, 1865. 
Volume II, page 369. 
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The shape of the Valley is that of an clliptieal 
saucer, of more precisely a boot-shaped bowl. From the foot 
of the Kishanganga water-shed to the southeast corner 
beyond Islamabad, the floor of the Valley is built of 
little-consolidated lake beds and alluvial soils. The greatest 
portion of this area, which is over 2,000 square miles, 
exhibita silts and sands into which the Jhelum and its 
tributaries have carved a relief of varying character. 

Travellers have commented on the terraces that form 
conspicuous features 1 of the Valley. Indeed, without these 
terraces the Valley would be ‘ a forlorn sight.’ “ Their 
green cultivated fields contrast witli the blcak, rocky slopes 
and lend to the scenery a definite air.of human planning. 
On them villages and smaller towns are nestled again t the 
talus-strewn valley flanks, protected, as it were, from the 
ravaging spring and summer floods. Temple ruins testify 
to the great antiquity of some of these settlements, which 
date back to the first millennium of our era.” 

Kashmïr a Vast Lake in Prehistorie Times ? 

Geological evidence and mythological tradition agree 
that the Valley of Kashmïr was once, perhaps a hundred 
million years ago, onc vast lake hundreds of feet d •( p. 
Kashmïr legends say that a Cakti manifestation of Qiva 
(one of the gods of the Iiindu Triad) called Satï, 2 
appeared in the form of water ; this Qakti is also named 
Parvatï and the place, wliere it appeared, eamc to be known 
as Satïsaras, the place wliere Qaktï Satï took the shape of a 
tarn or lake. 

The Legend of the Lake. 

The legend runs that Kagyapa, the grandson ofBrahma, 
found, when he reachcd Jalandhara (Jullundur) in the 
Punjab, on a pilgrimagc from the south,that all the country 
to the north-west had been laid waste by a rdksas a (demon) 
Jalodbhava (water-born), wlio lived in the immense Satïsiras. 
Distressed at the havoc caused by Jalodbhava and his imps, 


ï- Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated Human Cultures 
byDr. H. De Terra and T. T. Paterson, Washington, D. C., 1939, 
page 182. 

2. Satl was the daughter of Daksa and the spouse of (piva. She 
consumcd herself in the sacrificial fire of Daksa’s sacrifice, as he refused 
to invite giva to take his share of the offerings. 
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Ka$yapa devoted himself to religious exercises, in consequence 
of wliich the Hindu Triad, Brahma, Visnu and £iva, appeared 
to aid him. They found that Indra (the thunder god) and 
other gods had attempted to annihilate the demons on 
several previous occasions and had succeeded in destroying 
not a few, but the majority of the demons had escaped 
by hiding under water. Visnu, assuming the form of 
Varaha (boar), struck the mountains at Varahamüla (modern 
Baramüla 1 ) with his tail and cut up the remaining obstacles 
with his teeth. The waters of .the lake rushed out, but 
the demon took refuge in the low ground, where Srïnagar 
now stands. He baffled pursuit for a time, but was finally 
caught and crushed to death by the gods. When Jalodbhava 
was destroyed, the smaller demons lost heart, and the 
drained basin gradually becarne inhabited in summer. In 
winter, however, the people retreated to the drier and 
warmer regions of the south, Ieaving Kashmïr to the demons. 
One winter, an aged Brahman remained behind, taking up 
his quarters in a cave. He was seized by the demons and 
carried ofï to a place now known as Nïlanaga 2 (the Lord 
of Serpents), where he was thrown into the lake. He sank 
to the bottom, but to his amazement he found it to be really 
n palace in which the king, Nïla Naga (Kajyapa’s son), was 


1. Baramüla town is situated on both sides of the river Jhelum 
which are connected by a bridge. The distance between Baramüla 
and Srïnagar is 34 miles. The height of the town above sea level is 
5,100 feet. The population of Baramüla, according to the census of 1931, 
was 6,886 of whom 5,839 were Musalmans. In 1941 the population has 
almost doubled and is 12,722. 

Beyond the town, begin9 the road to Srïnagar. This fine road is 
bordered with tall, erect, white poplar trees. 

Hu?kapura founded by Huska, a Kushana king, in the second 
century a.c., now reduced to and corrupted into the modern village 
Uskara or (Wuskur), is about two miles to the south-east of the modern 
town. 

2. Nïla naga (Blue Spring) is an oval sheet of water, about 100 yards 
long 20 yards wide about 40 feet deep, lying in a hollow on the slopes 
of the hills on the south side of the Kashmïr Valley, in Gogji Patbar 
village about 4 miles west of Chrar Sharïf which is 20 miles from Srïnagar. 
Nïla-naga is considered holy by the Hindus. Less than 3 miles north- 
west of Nïla-naga, the Düdhganga leaves the mountains to enter the 
Karewa Hills. 

Abu’1 Fazl wrote ; “ lts waters are exquisitely clear . • • ftn “ 

many perish by firc about its border. Strange to relatc, omens are taken 
by its means. A nut is divided into four parts and thrown in, and if an 
odd number floats, the augury is favourable, if otherwise, thereverse. — 
English Translation of the A’\n-i-Akbari, Vol. II, page 363. But Stein 
aays it refers to the legends of the famous Nilatiaga at Vërnag. 
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sitting on his throne. He sought audience of this king 
and laid a complaint before him of the rough treatment 
which he had received. The king was most gracious and 
gave him the Nilamata-Purana* for his guidance, assuring 
him that, if he obeyed the preeepts of that book and made 
the offerings therein prescribed, the demons would cease to 
molest him. In the spring, he was restored to the dry 
land. He carried out his instruetions and imparted tliem 
to others. The result was that, from that time, peoplc 
werc able to rcmain in Kashmïr during the winter and the 
demons ceascd to trouble them. 

Geological Evidence. 

The above story, legendary as it is, corresponds with 
the results of early geological observations. In prehistorie 
times, the basin of Kashmïr contained a lake much largcr 
than that of today. The sand-stone rock at the western 
corner of the basin, according to these earlier observations, 
seems to have been rent by some cataclysm followed by 
attrition ; and the lake was drained by the deepening of the 
Baramüla gorge, which was the result of the slow process 
of erosion by water, and which must have taken hundreds 
of years to accomplish. At that period, the climate was 
so cold, and the winter snows were so heavy and lasted so 
long, that the country could be inhabited only in summer 
by nomads who migrated southward in winter. In time, 
however, the climate became temperate, and Kashmïr came 
to be the abode of a permanent and prosperous agricultural 
community. These earlier observations are, however, now 
contested. 

[The alluvial deposits filling up the basin of Kashmïr were held by 
the earlier geologists to have been fornied from the waste of the surround- 
ing mountains, and to have been laid down at the bottom of a great lake. 
It has been stated that these deposits once covered the whole Valley 
to a height of one thousand feet above its present level, and that the 
greatcr portion has been carried away by the Jhelum to the plainB of 
the Punjab. The Wular lake which now measures 10 miles in length 
and 5 in breadth, was regarded by Montgomerie as a last relic of the great 


* The Nïlamala or Teachings of the Sage Nïla, the chief of the 
Nagas, is the oldest extant writteu record which deals with the holy 
legenda regarding the origin of Kashmïr and its sacred places. Moreover, 
it is one of the main sources of Information used by Kalhana when 
writing his Rajatarangvnl. Kalhana refers to it also as the book of rites 
and festivals prescribed by Nïla for Kashmïrians. 

A 'ilamnta, or the Teachings of Nïla, Sanskrit text with critical notes, 
edited by Dr. K. De Vrees, —pages xxi.—151, was published at Leiden 
(Holland) by E. J. Brill in 1936. 
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expanse of water which once covered all Kashmïr. But this idea of a 
great prehistorie lake has been abandoned by Mr. R.D. Oldham. Mr. 
Oldham studied the Karewas or plateaus and the present lakesofthe 
Kashmir valley in 1903, and came to the conclusions that the Karewas 
are of fluviatile and not of lacustrine origin, and that there was liever 
at any time a materially larger lake than at the present day.— A Sketch of 
the Geography and Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet by Col. 
S.G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden, Calcutta, 1907-08, Part III, page 169.] 

The Name Kashmir. 

The old name Satisaras was replaced by Ka-samïra, 
that may be taken to mean (land) from which water (Ka) 
has been drained off by wind (Samïra). According to an- 
other interpretation, Kashmïr is a Prakrit compound 
with its components : kas, meaning a channel and tnïr, 
meaning a mountain. Kas-mïr could thus mean a rock 
trough. In its configuration, Kashmïr is a deep trough 
(84x20 to 25 miles) with rocky walls. This is one theory. 

The other theory—that Kashmïr, or Kashïr as 
named by its inhabitants, was so called on account of the 
settlement of a race of men called Kash, 1 who were a Semitic 
tribe and founded what are now called the cities of Kash, 2 
Kashan 3 and Kashghar 4 —has yet to be properly investi- 


1. See Sir Lucas King’s revised edition of the English Translation 
of Babur’s Memoirs, Vol. I, page lxi. The acceptance of this theory would 
leadusto discard that which connects Kash with the Kha 9 as of the 
Himalayan hills, and opens up quite a new field of research. Sir George 
Grierson has discussed the origin of Kha£as in his Linguistic Sitrvey of 
India, Vol. IX, Part IV, pages 2-8. One conjecture is that Kash is the 
snme as the Semitic Cush, Kosh or Kash and not the Aryan-speaking 
Khacjas. 

2. Kash is a town in Bukhara district on the trade-route between 
Samarqand and Balkh. Kash is now called Shahr-i-Sabz or ‘ green town ’ 
on account of the fertility of its surroundings. Shahr-i-Sabz is sur- 
rounded by hills on the north, east and south. The present town wa3 
built at the beginning of the seventh century a.c. 

3. Kashan is a town in the small province of Kashan in Iraq-i- 
'Ajam, Iran It has a population of 30,000 and is one of the hotest 
towns of Iran, lying in a fertile plain, 90 miles N E. of Isfahün and 150 
miles from Teheran. The province is divided into the two districts of 
“ garm sir” the warm, and “ sard sir”thecold. Great quamtfties of 
silk stuffs from raw material imported from Gilan and copper utensils 
are manufactured at Kashan, and sent to all parts of Iran. Kashan also 
exports rose-water and is the only place in Iran where cobalt can be 
obtained. Jewellery and carpets are also manufactured. At the foot of 
hills, four miles west of the city, are the beautiful gardens of Fin. 

4. Kashghar is an important éit.y in the district of Kashgaria in 
the extreme west of China in the province of Chinese Turkistan. At 
present, Kashghar consists of two towns, Kuhna Shahr, or ’ old city, 
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gated. In that case, the origin of the word Kashmïr from 
Kash, the race, and ‘ïr’ a suffix like ‘ an ’ and ‘ ghar ’ will 
permit the belief that the Kasia Regio and the Kasii Montes 
of Ptolemy, beyond Mount Imaus, were inhabited by this 
samc race of Kash whose domination at some period pro- 
bably extended from Kashghar to Kashmïr, in both of 
which they have left their name. 

But the fact is that the name Kashmïr is ancient and, 
in the words of Stein, 1 linguistic Science can furnish no clue 
to its origin nor even analyse its formation. The earliest 
Chinese reference to Kashmïr is dated 541 A.c., which calls 
the Valley Ku-shih-mi. The name Kashmïr has been used 
as the sole designation of the country throughout its known 
history. It has' uniformly been applied both by the 
inhabitants and by foreigners. “We can tracé back its 
continued use through an unbroken chain of documents 
for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name 
itself is undoubtedly far» more ancient.” 2 The inhabi¬ 
tants pronounce it as Kashïr which, according to Stein, 
is the direct phonetic derivative of Kashmïr with the 
loss of m. In Kashur or Köshur—the inhabitant of 
Kashïr and the language of Kashïr,— u replaces i. 

Kashmïr made known abroad. 

Tliere is no notice in the accounts of Alexander’s expcdi- 
tion which can be shown to imply even a hearsay knowledgc 
of the Kashmïr Valley, says Stein. 3 “ The first authcntic 
information concerning Kashmir which appears to have 
reached Europe,” says BaronHügel, 4 “was through the Por- 
tuguese, whose religious zeal prompted them to promulgate 
Christianity among the natives ; for we attach little credit 
to the tales we are told of their king marching to the relief 
of Porus, when he was attackcd by Alexander the Great, 


built in 1513 a.c., and Yangi Sbahr or ‘ ncw city,’ built in 1838 A.C., 
about 5 miles apart and separated by the Kizil-Su. Kashghar stauda 
at tbc niecting-place of scveral important and ancient routes, and thus 
bas considcrablc strategical, commercial and social importaucc. Cultu- 
rally, it is superior to Yarqand. Kashghar manufactures silks, carpcts, 
and jewcllery and tbc populatiou is estimatcd at 62,000. 

1 ■ Sir Aurtd Steiu’s English Translatiou of Kalhana’s Rajalarangini 
Vol. II, page 386. 

2. The Ancient Qeography of Kashmïr, pages 61-62. 

3. Ibid., p. 8. 

4. Travds by Baron Charles Hügel, London, 1845, page 4. 
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although tlie later Greek authors mention a country they 
call Kaspatyrus, which would seem to be Kashmir. Setting 
aside sucli unsatisfactory accounts, we may repeat tbat to 
Europe Kashmir was, in a measure, unknown till the 
subjects of Portugal first trod its valleys.” Jerome Xavier, 
a Navarese of high birth, is supposed to be the first European 
who ever had the glory or the courage to penetrate to this 
remote region. Another of the saine family, Francis Xavier, 
“ animated with like fervent zeal to diffuse the light of 
Christian truth throughout the East, had already gained, 
and not undeservedly, the glorious title of the Apostle of 
the Indies/’ Jerome Xavier appcared at the court of Akbar 
the Great at Agra and accompanied the Emperor to 
Kashmir. Xavier’s remarks on Kashmir were published in 
his work, Hajus de Rebus Japonicis, Indicis, etc. (Antwerp, 
1605). 

The next noted traveller who acquainted the West with 
Kashmir is Francis Bernier, M.D. of the Faculty of Mont- 
pellier, Southern France. Bernier left France in 1654, 
wlien twcnty-nine, in his desire to see the world. In 
1657, during the reign of Shah Jahan, he came to Sörat, 
after having been to Syria and Egypt, at* the very period 
when Shah Jahan’s sons were contending for the Mughul 
throne, and Aurangzib ultimately ascended the throne of 
Delhi. Bernier arrived at Delhi towards the end of 1659. 
“ When in Delhi, as he had accidentally lost his property 
and was in a helpless condition, he tried to gct some em- 
ployment.” Having failed in his attempt, he secured a 
monthly allowance from the State Charity Fund through tho 
intervention of Danishmand Khan, a noble of Aurangzïb’s 
court. After twelve years’ abode in India, Bernier returncd 
to France. He fixed himself at Paris where his Travels were 
published in 1670. 

Father Desideri, a Jesuit, was the other important 
visitor to Kashmir. His observations on Kashmir are 
contained in a letter entitled Les Lettres Edijiantes ironi 
Lhassa in 1716. 

Then, in the year 1783, came George Forster. a civil 
servant in the East India Company’s Presidency of Madras. 
Kashmir had already been annexed to Afghanistan by Ahmad 
Shah Durranï. In fact, Tïmür Shih, the son and successor 
of Ahmad Shah, had been ten years on the throne cnjoying 
the fruits of his father’s conquests. Azad Khan govcrncd 
Kashmir. 
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Other noted visitors are : William Moorcroft, G. T. 
Vigne, Baron Hügel, Dr. Hönigberger, Victor Jacquemont 
and the Baron Eric von Sbönberg. All of them visited 
Kashmïr during Sikh rule. The reader will find brief 
references to these visitors as also relevant extracts from 
their accounts in due course in the Kashïr. 

The Stone Age in Kashmïr. 

Hitherto it has been held that there was no Stone Age 
in Kashmïr. Recent finds, however, of agricultural iniple- 
ments, a tomahawk, tumuli, standing megaliths and prone 
monoliths, made aftcr careful search at Pandrëthan, Takht- 
i-Sulaiman, Vendrahöm, Rangyil, Naran Nag and Arhöm 
in Kashmïr seem to establish the existence of such an Age . 1 

The Aborigines as the First Settlers. 

The wide prevalence of Naga-worship before and even 
after the Buddhist period indicates that the first settlers 
in the Kashmïr Valley must have been the people, known 
as aborigines, who had spread over the whole of India before 
the advent of the Aryans. Nothing is known as to the 
stage of civilization these early inhabitants had attained 
when they entered Kashmïr. 

The Aryans. 

Then came the wave of Aryan invasion from the 
northwest of India, though this is not accepted by 
scholars like Keith. As in the Punjab and Northern India, 
they mixed with the aborigines and formed one people. 
They must have come in numbers large enough to put 
their own racial stamp on the people here. 

An attempt has been made to show that Kashmïr was 
oncc a Zoroastrian 2 country, but the references quoted in 
support of this view are more or less of a legendary nature. 

The Jews. 

The physical and ethnic characteristics wliich so sharply 
mark o ff the Kashmïrï from all surrounding races have 


1. The Stone Age in Kashmïr by Mr. G. E. L. Carter, I.C.S. 

The collection of stone implements on which Mr. Carter has based bis 
Note raay be seen in the Priuce of Wales’ Museum, Bombay. 

See also Dr. Tcrra’s Studies on the Ice Age in India, page 2. Dr. Terra 
began the geologie survey of the Kashmïr Valley in 1932 a.c. 

2. SirJ.J. Modi, The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, December 1895, pages 237-248, uuder 
Cashmere and Ancient Persians. 
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always struck observant visitofs to the Valley, and have 
led to several conjectures as to their origin. One such strong 
conjecture counects the Kashmïrïs with the Jews or rathor 
one of the Hebraic peoples. 

The ‘Jewish’ cast of feature of many of the inhabitants 
of Kashmïr has been noticed by scores of modern travellers. 
Two leading authorities on Kashmïr in recent times, whose 
profound knowledge of the land and its people can hardly 
be questioned, namely Sir Walter' Lawrence and Sir Francis 
Younghusband, have admitted the decided ‘Jewish’ cast of 
faces among men, women and children. The late Sir Walter 
Lawrence says 1 2 that the hooked nose is a prominent feature 
and the prevailing type is distinctly Hebraic. Sir Francis 
says 4 5 that “ here may be seen fine old patriarchal types, 
just as we picture to ourselves the Israelitish heroes of old. 
Some, indeed, say, though I must admit without much 
authority, that these Kashmïrïs are of the lost tribes of 

Israël.and certainly, as I have said, there 

are real Biblical types to be seen everywhere in Kashmïr, 
and especially among the upland villages. Here the 
Israelitish shepherd tending his flocks and herds may any 
day be seen.” Bcrnier was hardly less definite. He said 3 : 
“ On entering the kingdom af ter Crossing the Pir-panjal 
mountains, inhabitants in the frontier villages struck me 
as resembling Jews. Their countenance and manner and 
that indescribable peculiarity which enables a traveller to 
distinguish the inhabitants of different nations, all seemed 
to belong to that ancient people. You are not to ascribo 
what I say to mere fancy, the Jewish appearance of these 
villagers having been remarked by our Jesuit Fathors and 
by several other Europeans, long before I visited Kashmir.” 

Shah Hamadan, the great saint, visited Kashmïr in 
the fourteenth centuiy A.c. He also named the Valley 
Bagh-i-Sulaiman or the “ Garden of Solomon,” 4 seemingly 
supporting the settlement of Israelites in Kashmïr. 

Abü Raihan al-Bïrüni (973 — 1048 a.c.) ‘ accompanied 6 
the cxpedition ’ of Mahmüd against Kashmïr, probably in 


1. The Valley of Kashmir, Oxford University Press, 1895, page 318. 

2. Kashmir, Ed. 1917, pages 129-130. 

3. Travels (Smith's Edition), page 430. 

4. Beale’s Orientp.1 Biographical Dictionary, page 238. 

5. The Wij., English franslstion by Steiu, Vol. 2, page 360. 
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1021 a.c., the expedition being unsuccessful on account of 
the valorous defence by Kashmïrians and heavy snowfall. 
Al-Bïrünï, however, utilized every opportunity during his 
long stay at Ghazna and in the Punjab (1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kashmïr. Writing more than a 
century before Kalhana, about the inhabitants of Kashmïr, 
al-Bïrünï says 1 :—“ They are particularly anxious about the 
natural strength 2 of tbeir country, and therefore take always 
much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and 
roads leading into it. In consequence, it is very difficult 
to have any commerce with them. In former times, they 
used to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, 
particularly Jews, but at present do not allow any Hindu 
whom they do not know personally to enter, much less other 
people.” 

The possibility of ‘Jewish’ admixture in Afghan blood 
has been suspected. The researches of Sir George Grierson 
prove that the Kashmïrï language belongs to the Dardic, 
and not to the Sanskrit group, though it must be admitted 
that Sanskrit has considerably influenced the present 
Kashmïrï language. It is now definitely known that Pushtu 
is a member of the eastern branch of_the Iranian family, 
and that Kashmïrï too belongs to the Iranian group, or, to 
be more precise, to the Indo-Iranian group. Hence, there 
must be some affinity between Pushtu and Kashmïrï. 
As already noted, the language as spoken in Kashmïr is 
not ealled Kashmïrï by the inhabitants but Köshur and 
the land, Kashïr. 

It sliould, however, be admitted that, beyond al-Bïrünï’s 
statement, there is no authentic recorded evidence available 
to establish the existence of any large Jewish or rather 
Hebraic clement in Kashmïr. 

[Perhaps the following will be read with interest in this connexion :— 

Dr. Jill Cossley Batt, B.A., D.So., authoress and explorer, collaborate 
with Dr. Irviue Baird, says the Montrcal Gazcttc, in meeting mysterious 


1. Al-Bïrüni’a India —English edition by Dr. Fdward C. Sachau 
Vol. I, page 206. 

2. Abu’1 Fazl writes : “ The ronds of the oountry are of such a 
nature that if the ruler get news a few days before of the appronch of 
strange.Ts and seize the passes, it would be diffieult, or rather impossible, 
for an army adorned with thousar.ds of Rustams to get possession of the 
country. —The Akbar-nnma (English Translation by Beveridge, 1906, 
Vol. II, page 198.) Abu’1 Fazl, however, could not be expected to foresee 
the invention of the aeroplane in our day 1 
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people, high ap in the Himalayas within the borders of Tibet, dwelling 
in caves, retaining characteristics of an ancient civilization, to whom the 
name of ‘Lost Tribe * has been attributed. The lost tribe is believed to 
be of Chaldean origin. The theories of Batt and Baird are expected 
to be outlined in a book entitled ‘ The Lost Tribe.’ The expecfition of 
Dr. Batt and Dr. Baird in 1930-31 a.c. was supported by the Prime 
Ministers of Canada, Australia, Newfoundland, and forty-two leading 
British and American firms.—Extracted from the article on the subject 
in the Montreal Gdzette, reproduced in the Bombay Chronicle, Bombay, 
dated December 17, 1933, page 13.] 

The Arahs. 

“ The first rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley 
during the eighth century had carried Muhammadan arms 
at times close enough to the confines of Kashmir.” But 
no permanent conquest was effected even in the Punjab. 
The notices of Muslim geographers like al-Mas‘üdï, al- 
Qazwinï, al-Idrisi are restricted to a brief statement only . 1 

The Bambas, living on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
in Kashmir,however, claim descent from the BanüUmayya , 2 
a section of whom is stated to have migrated to Badakhshan, 
stayed there for some generations, and to have come to 
Kashmir with Dulcha in 1322 a.c. 

Here reference to a similar people may perhaps help 
us in appreciating the claim of the Bambas. The Russian 
Oriëntalist of Bombay, Mr. W. Ivanow, furnishes me witli 
the translation of a paragraph from a Russian work , 3 
which I should like to reproduce :—“ Arahs : (Census, 
1924—54,318 individuals). Live as continuous population 
in the Bukhara district, and in thq Qataqurghan and 
Samarqand districts of the Samarqand province. In 
isolated groups live in many other places of the Uzbeg 
and the Turkomin republics, amongst Uzbeg or Tajik 
population, and chiefly occupied in agriculture. Language :— 
The majority has lost the original language and speaks 
Uzbeg, Turkish or Tajikï, as the population amongst 
which they live. The Arabs inhabiting a few villages of the 
Qaraqul ta'luqa of the Bukhara district have preserved 
their original Arabic. In some places they still preserve 


1. The Ancient Geography of Kashmir by Dr. Stein, page 20. 

2. The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Vol. XV., 1903 Edition, page 
101), says Banü Hashim but Banü Umay’ a appears to be moreprobable. 
The Bambas, however, are now classed as Rajputs. 

3. A List of the Nationalities inhabiting the U.S.S.R., by I. I. 
Zaroobin, Leningrad 1927, page 21, para 81. 
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tribal divisions, although the majority are already entirely 
assimilated with the population around them. Religion :— 
Sunnïs.” 

There is, however, a strong admixture of the Indo- 
Aryan type, and the extent of this influence can be gauged 
from the magnitude of the change wrought on the Kashmïri 
language by Sanskrit. We have reason to assume that, 
even in Hindu times, Kashmir was under foreign rule and 
the reign of those foreign dynasties was accompanied by 
settlements of immigrants of the same nationality, though 
it is not likely that these colonies were extensive. 

It can,. therefore, be maintained that the present popu¬ 
lation of Kashmir is an admixture of aborigines with slight 
‘ Jewish,’ large Aryan and some other foreign elements. So 
much for the origin of the KasLmïri. Let us turn to his 
character. 

The Character of the Kashmïrï. 

That the Kashmïri is essentially mystical and imagi- 
native, those who have known him intimately and studied 
him closely will readily admit. His environment has made 
him so. Huge snowy peaks, flowing silvery streams and 
sublime solitudes have induced this frame of mind. The 
cult of Buddha from the third century b. c. to the fourth 
century a.c., viz. for seven hundred years, the teaching 
of the Vedanta, the mysticism of Islam percolating through 
Persian sources have, one after another, found a congenial 
home in Kashmir. The Pandit and the Pïr have striven 
hard to make him superstitious as well. The result is that 
mysticism and superstition are now ingrained in the very 
nature of the Kashmïri.. In fact, he breathes that very 
atmosphere. He almost fully justifies to this day the obser- 
vations recorded by Mïrza Ilaidar Düghlat about 1550 a.c. 
The Mïrza said* that so many heresies have been legitimatized 
in Kashmir that people know nothing of what is lawful 
or unlawful. The so-called ‘ pirs ’ (spiritual guides) and 
‘süfïs’(mystics) are “for ever irtterpreting dreams, displaying 
miracles and obtaining from the unseen, Information, regard* 
ing either the future or the past .... consider the 
Holy Law (ShaiTat) second in importance to the True ‘Way’ 
(Tarïqat) and that, in consequence, the people of the ‘ Way ’ 
have nothing to do with the Holy Law.” The observations 


* The Ta'rilh-i-Itashïdï, Eogli?h Tranelatjon byElias and Ross. 1895, 
page 436, ' 
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of Mïrza Haidar close with the folio wing prayer :—“ May 
'he Most High God defend all the people of Islam from such 
misfortunes and calamities as this, and turn them all into 
the true path of righteousness.” The need of such a prayer 
must be equally feit even now, and all that tends to ‘ joir 
'parastï ’ or saint-worship must be eradicated as completely 
and as quickly as may be practicable if the Musalmans of 
Kashmïr are to make any real advance in the world. 

What a strange contrast does this state of affairs present 
to the real teachings of Islam whose Prophet disclaims 
“every power of wonder-working,” and “ ever rests the 
truth of his divine commission entirely upon his Teachings. 
He néver resorts to the miraculous to assert his influence 
or to enforce his warnings. He invariably appeals to the 
familiar phenomena of nature as signs of the divine presence. 
He unswervingly addresses himself to the inner conscious- 
ness of man, to his reason and not to his weakness or his 
credulity.”* 

The imagination, of the Kashmïrl has given some fine 
poetry to the world, which, however, has never been fully 
appreciated for lack of presentation in a suitable form. In 
intellect, he is perhaps the ëüperior of any other Indian 
and is very quick in argument. The commonest Kashmïrl 
‘ can talk intelligeritly on most subjects, and has a great 
aptitude for sarcasm, but, Jike other artistic people, he is 
emotional and fond of exaggeration.’ He is fond of singing 
and song-birds too. Some of the songs sung in the rice- 
fields are full of poëtica), thought and the airs are sweet 
and plaintive. Though very loud, voluble and per¬ 
sistent, the Kashmïrl is extremely quiet under calamities 
such as earthquake and cholera. 

The Kashmïr! can turn his hand to anything. He is 
an excellent cultivator and a fine gardener, and has a con- 
siderable knowledge of horticulture. He can weave ex¬ 
cellent woollen cloth and can make first-rate baskets. He 
is a fine wood-carver, silver and goldsmith. He perfectly 
understands the art of varnishing and is eminently skilful 
in closely imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood 
by inlaying gold thread. He can build his own house, and 
mcke his own ropes. In fact, there is scarcely a thing, says 
I awTence, which he cannot do. As a fine craftsman, he 


• Syed Ameer Ali: The Spirit of Islam, Christophers, London, 1922, 
page 32. 
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may have a few equals in the world, but probably none 
superior to him. The boatman of Kashmïr, says Pirie, is as 
clever as the gondolier of Venice, and would emerge safely 
from the riskiest of situations. The Waza is an excellent 
cook and could prepare perhaps fifty dainty dishes of meat 
alone. His way of serving food, however, leaves much to be 
desired, though he is modifying his mode of service. That 
the cuisine of the Punjabï has been largely influenced by the 
Waza admits of no question. The Wa’in or Woin or Wöüu — 
not a distinct class apart—is the Bania or the petty trader 
and perhaps occasionally the money-lender. The Kashmïrï 
understands his own business, and does not often nr.ke 
a bad bargain though sometimes the village Kashmïrï would 
be foolish enough to conceal his goodsor fruits from the out- 
side visitor.. Normally the city vendor in and around AmïrS 
Kadal has three rates, the cheapest for his own people, the 
dearer for Indian visitors to the Valley and the dearest for 
the European or the American. There may be some logic in 
these rates so far as the Kashmïrï vendor is concerned, but 
it is unfair to the purchaser who gets the same commodity 
for which he pays the cheap, dear or the dearest rate. 


Conservative the Kashmïrï is, but not altogether im- 
pregnable to new ideas. He is kind to his wife and children, 
and divorce scandals or cases of immorality among vil lagers, 
says Younghusband, are rarely heard of. He is hospitable 
and entertains his guests most cheerfully. The Kashmïrï is 
neither a murderer nor a marauder, and crimes against person 
or propertyseldomoccur. The Kashmïrl’s dog will not bite, 
though it may bark. Even his snakes have no poison except the 
viper in Dachigam rakh, etc. His riversand lakes are free from 
dangerous animals. The Hdpüt , or the bear, the stray wolf, 
the leopard, the panther and the hyena are the only rare 
terrors of his forests. The Kashmïrï is no drunkard or opium- 
eater. Except that he is an inveterate snuff-taker, he may 
be said to be remarkably abstemious. “ The Kashmïrïs, ” 
wrote Bernier, “are celebrated for wit, and considered much 
more intelligent and ingenious than the Indians. In poetry 
and Science, they are not inferior to Persians. They are 
also very active and industrious.” The traveller, G.T. Vigne, 
calls the Kashmïrï 4 the Neapolitan of the East.’* But— 
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* Travels, Vol., I page 325. 
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“ The Kashmirians are gay and lively people, with 
strong propensities to pleasure,” wrote George Forster* in 
1783 A.c. “ None are more eager in the pursuit of wealth, 
have more inventive faculties in acquiring it, or who devise 
more modes of luxurious expense. When a Kashmiiïan, 
even of the lowest order, finds himBelf in possession of ten 
shillings, he loses no time in assembling his party and, 
launching into the lake, solaces himself till the last 
farthing is spent.” 

In many respects, the Kashmïrï cultivator resembles 
an Irishman, says Sir Walter Lawrence ; he certainly possesses 
the quick wit which is so characteristic of the Irish, and has 
the same deep-rooted objection to paying rent. There are 
manjy points of resemblance between Ireland and Ka'shmïr. 
Both are small countries which have been subject to the rule 
and protection of more powerful natipns, and yet have 
never welcomed any change or improvement. Both the 
Kashmïrï and the Irish love a joke, are fond of harmless 
deception, and are masters of good-humoured blarney. 
Both are kind to their children and to old folk and, continues 
Sir Walter, both have the same disregard for the first 
principles of sanitation, though “ the interior of a Kashmïrï 
hut is probably cleaner than that of a similar class of dwelling 
in Ireland.” 

Women of Kashmïr. 

Many an outsider has given his impressions about the 
women of Kashmïr. Two very divergent views, one ex- 
pressed by an Englishman and the other by a Frenchman, 
are indeed striking. Colonel Alexander Dow in his History 
of Hindostan pubhshed in 1772 a.c. writes :— 

“ The inhabitants are astonishingly handsome and the 
women especially enchantingly beautiful” (Vol. I, p. 41). 
And Andrew Wilson refers to the legend of the two angels 
Harüt and Marüt having been ensnared by the beauty of 
Kashmïrï women (The Abode of Snow, p. 420). Victor Jacque- 
mont, a French Naturalist, writes in his Letters from India 
(Vol. II, p. 66): “ Know that I have never seen any- 

where such hideous witches as in Cashmere. The female 
race is remarkably ugly.” Eastern poets, on the other 
hand, are one in their appreciation of the beauty of the 
women of Kashmïr, and a typical case is that of the poet 


• Joumey, Vol. II, pages 26-26. 
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Zuhtlrï who says 

* ltSj ** X^jkü'O * 

* , - • / / 

Foreign visitora very often err in generaliping before 
they have seen enough to form an accurate estimate of the 
real state of afEairs. Oriental historians of the medieval 
period, and particularly the class amongst them gifted with 
the art of rhyme, are notorious for their tendency to exagge- 
rate. The French writer, whom we have quoted above, 
must have been repelled by the dirt which is the lot of some 
classes of the women of Kashmïr. In the A’ina-i-Kashmïr 
of the late K. B. Pïrzada Muhammad Husain ‘Arif, M.A., 
C.I.E., ex-Chief Justice, Kashmïr, this fact is accordingly 
brought out in the following lines :— 

» * » 
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Once when a Zenana missionary was im’pelled to say, “ O 
dear Kashmïrï women, why won't you wash ? ” they looked 
at her wondering and replied, “ We have been so oppressed 
that we don’t care to be clean.”* Perhaps this answer 

*Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmin by Mrs. Ashlcy Carus-Wüson 
B.A., Sixth Editiou, Bondon, 1905, p. 111. 
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explains tlie fact that under oppressive mie during Afghan 
and Sikh time?, cleanliness involved imposition or abduction, 
and thus the habit of uncleanliness was forced on women. 

George Forster, who visited Kashmïr in 1783 a.c., 
likens the' women of the 1 Yalley to the women of the south 
of France who are noted for their beauty, adding that women 
of Kashmïr “ would be called brunettes in the south of 
France or Spain.” To an Indian eye the women of Kashmïr 
are of a make different from their own. Kashmïrï women 
are fairer in complexion, not uncommonly blue-eyed, supple 
and attractive in appearance, as compared to the wheat- 
coloured, hard-boned peasant women of the Punjab, or the 
dark complexioned women of other parts of India. The 
Panditanï appears to be more delicately featured very often, 
but the Musalman-nï is more vigorous and seems to possess 
a stronger stamina. Apparently one may consider this to 
be due to caste restrictions in one case and a wider field in 
the other. But under identical conditions of life there is, 
perhaps, no such difference atall, thoueh a State survey, 25 
years ago, revealed a large incidence óf tub rculosis among 
the Panditanïs. The Kashmïrï woman’s large lustrous siyah 
chashm (blaek eye) is on a par with that of aTurkish, Iranian 
or Afghan beauty, though Khwaja Hafiz of Shïraz singles out 
only Kashmïrïs and Turks when he says in his Dïwdn — 

iiuai j fj j Xj JT fj j I ^ j 

J? j j 5" uh. t y 

/ / 

It is indeed a compliment from the great Hafiz and from 
Zuhürï, the famous court-poet of Bïjapur, that the Kashmïrï 
should be bracketed with the Turk in the comehness of 
his person, for the Turk is admittedly the handsomest of all 
the races of the Oriënt. The great Sa'dï give§ but an ex- 
pression to the univei^sal acclamation of the beauty of the 
Turk when he says :— 
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There is, however, no doubt that poverty and ignorance and 
the politipal vicissitudes of this unhappy Valley have 
considcrably marred the feminine charm of its womenfolk, 
and made a viskor to the Valley cxclaim :— 
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But given the chances of freedom and decent living enjoyed 
by the women of the West, there will be an entirely different 
outlook. And the women of Kashmïr would rank amongst 
the best of their kind in the world, as some of those gone out 
to live in the Punjab, and the United Provinces, etc., tend 
to show. The health and enlightenment of the women of 
Kashmïr should, therefore, be of supreme importance in the 
programme of social uplift. Kashmïrï children are most 
winsome, wrote Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson. Indeed they 
can compare favourably with children in the West in the 
evident innocence of their enchanting charm, but the appall- 
ing illiteracy of the mother and the surrounding s qua lor 
and poverty will not let them grow up winsome. 

Criticism of the Kashmïrï. 

The Kashmïrï has been classed with the Kambüh and the 
Afghan as being a scoundrel in the saying very frequently 
quoted both for amusement and for satire :— 

ü^i.1 Ja *i ff I 

which in Colonel Torrens’ Travels (p. 299) is translated: 

“ Should fa te decree a dearth of men, 

Then, friend of mine, beware ye 

Of Afghan—Kambüh, scoundrel too, 

But, worst of all, do thou eschew 
That ill-bred knave Kashmïrï.” 

Here, too, the Kashmïrï is singled out as the worst of 
the three notorious knaves of Northern India ! A clever 
Kashmïrï, however, once turned the tables on his satirist 
stating that this saying really means that all Afghans are 
bad, all Kambühs are bad too, but it is the ill-bred Kashmïrï 
alone, who should be shunned and not every Kashmïrï. 

The average Kashmïrï or, in any case, the Hanjï or the 
boatman, is considered to be rather prolific. This may be 
due to the usual rcason of the poverty of the Kashmïrï in 
general. Some, however, believe it is drie to river and other 
water containing large quantities of fish, but on that it 
would not be discreet to hazard judgment. It would indeed 
be an interesting investigation. 
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It has been asserted that the Kashmïrï <e is a coward, 
a liar and a dirty fellow.” 



He is a Icoward because long oppression bas made him so. 
His cowardice is extraordinary. Under the slightest threat 
of danger, the poor stay-at-home Kashmïrï usei to tremble 
and quake, weep and howl. Not very long ago, it was 
commonly remarked in the Punjab that a Kashmïrï would 
not dare use a gun, but would throw it down in fear and 
say that “ it would go ofE of itself.” 

$ 9 ^ 3 f 3 
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Natives of certain hilly tracts in Northern India have been 
found to be somewhat cowardly, but those who have observed 
coolies from Kashmïr and coolies from other hill districts, 
working together in Simla or Dalhousie, must have noticed 
that the Kashmïrï coolie is decidedly the more cowardly 
though definitely more civil, and according to Aldous 
Huxley “ wonderfully cheerful.” In fact, the former very 
of ten lords it over the latter, and assigns to him the dirtier 
or the more irksome part of the job. 
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[Poverty being always pitiably acute, the poor can hardly be blaraed 
for leaving—after the first mild dose of danger—homes where social condi* 
tions provide them with so little. Truly the dearth of possessions confers 
a certain freedom too. Here, it is toleave home and hearth !— Unknown] 

Though it is so, it seems strange that the Kashmïrï 
professional wrestler should be the terror of his 
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opponents in the akhdrds or wrestling pits of India. No 
doubt, therefore, that William Mooreroft 1 should have said, 
about 1820 a.c., that amongst the peasantry are found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have 
served for models of the Farnesan Hercules. 2 The Kashmïrï 
is indeed a bundle of contradictions. 

Again, “ he is a liar because of the peculiar system of 
government which encouraged a most elaborate scheme of 
espionage.” And in the words of Sir W. H. Beveridge, 
“ in a land, on which terror has once lain like a poisonous 
mist, truth does not grow easily.” Cowardice and lying 
have, in turn, bred in him envy and malice, self-praise 
(thekun), and condemnation of others. There is an apparent 
lack of sympathy though a good deal of lip-service. Like 
the lower type Anglo-Indian who often uses the curse 
‘ bloody ’ or the Britisher who repeats ‘ damn it,’ the 
Kashmïrï curses by invoking ‘ tapail ’ and ‘ tdwan .’ ‘ Trath ’ 
and ‘ zaharbdd ’ are frequently on the lips of women, 
as the Punjabï women use sudh and siyapa. Again, the 
Kashmïrï plays havoc with his oaths. BaYad-i-Qur’an he 
would repeat fifty times a day, like the lower class Lahaurï 
or any such Punjabï who has abuse on the tip of his tongue. 

Pessimism, want of education and poverty have made 
the Kashmïrï dirty. 

-P -P ui 
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To my mind, his dirtiness is the cause of his degradation 
in the eyes of an outsider. Aldous Huxley goes to the 
length of saying that the Kashmïrï has a genius for filthiness. 
A regular jihad (crusade) against his dirty habits is the one 
imperative necessity, though it must be remarked, in passing, 
that this habit of dirtiness is shared, in some cases, by the 
European in his own native land, where he puts on clean 
clothes but does not keep the body equally clean, and dreads 
the bath either from the expense involved or the severity 
of the climate to which he finds himself, like the Kashmïrï, 
cxposed. Such a European is not ashamed to call the 


1. Traveli, Vol. II, p. 128. 

2. The Farnese Hercules is a raarble statue of the first century 
B.c., and represents Hercules with exaggerated muscles. The statue 
was in the Farnese palace. Farnese is the name of an Italian ducal house, 
the ruling dynasty of Panna, Italy, in the löth to 17tb centuries a. c. 
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Kashmïrl—“ that athletic bearded disgrace to the human 
race. 1 2 

“ And do. not sneer at the lack of sanitation. Re- 
member the Chinese are desperately poor and have already 
suffered terribly in this War.” This is the advice contained 
in the handbook for American troops in China in February, 
1943. Should the high-browed foreigner forget it when 
meeting the desperately poor Kashmïrï ? 

This type of Westerner who despises the Kashmïrï 
should remember that he too, at one time, evoked such 
remarks and was the butt of similar ridicule from the Easter- 
ner. “ To these Saracens we are indebted for many of our 
comforts. Religiously cleanly, it was not possible for them 
to clothe themselves according to the fashion of the natives 
of Europe, in a garment unchanged till it dropped to pieces 
of itself, a loathsome mass of vermin, stench and rags [like 
the humble Hatö’s head cover ?]. They taught us the use 
of the often-changed and often-washed undergarment of 
linen and cotton, which still passes among ladies under 
its old Arabic name.”* 

It is, however, an undeniable fact that much of the evil 
reputation of the Kashmïrï in the eyes of the visitor to the 
Valley is due to the contact of the latter mostly with the 
low class Kashmïrï, the Hanjï or the boatman and the 
hawker, and in some cases the half-educated Kashmïrï Pandit 
who has been acting as a Bdbu or Munshï, or tutor to the 
visitor from the West, and who according to Aldous Huxley 
has moré than Spanish objection to manual labour. And, 
therefore, most of the usual criticism of the character of the 
Kashmïrï is unjust and unjustified. The common Kashmïrï 
prpvokes laughter at his accents in Urdu and is thus a source 


1. Magie Ladakh by Major M. L. A. Gompertz,—Seely, Service 
& Co., Limited, London,1928, page 26,—repeating E. F. Knight, author 
of Where Threc Empires Meel, Longmans, London, 1893, p. 111. The 
poor Kashmïrï is, at least, innocent of crime like that referred to by 
Licutcnant-Colonel Arthur Osburn, D.S.O.—“ Not long ago it was stated 
that thirty per cent. of alt 'cases in which young English girls had 
been seduced were cases of incest between father and daughter .”—Must 
England Lose India 1 Alfred A. Knopf, London, 1930, second edition 
June 1930, page 106, lines 16-19. 

2. A History of the Intellect ual Developrnent of Europe by John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the University of New York. 
Two Volumes. Revised Edition. George Bell, London, 1875. Volume II, 

pp. 33*34. 
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of merriment to the outsider. His accent in English too is 
slightly peculiar. 

The Future. 

To sum up, it may be said: “ though superstition nas 
made the average stay-at-home Kashmirï timid, tyranny 
has made him a craven-spirited Kar, and physical disasters 
have made him selfish and pessimistic, and, up to recent 
times, the cultivator lived under a system of begdr (carrier 
service, or forced labour) and having no security of property, 
he had no incentive to efïort, and with no security of life 
he lost the independence of a free man” : yet it is evident 
that changes are happily taking place, the impact of modern 
life is having its effect, and the influx of visitors and outside 
agencies are bringing about gradual awakening. The future 
is, therefore, not without hope, for the Kashmirï has in him 
the qualities that can make a great nation. Among its 
numerous great sons, the Kashmirï can number a learned 
jurist and an eminent politician in the United Provinces, 
a poet and philosopher in the Punjab, a territorial magnate 
in Dacca, and, in other places, a great reformer, an able 
administrator, and a leading merchant-prince. The Kashmirï 
has also taken part in the Great European or World Wars. 
He has shown his mettle in July.1924 by withstanding, quite 
unarmed, charges of State cavalry at Srïnagar, and in 1932 
during the disturbances in the Valley. And he has won, at 
considerable sacrifice, a constitution by which the Praja 
Sabha or the Legislative Assembly was inaugurated on 18th 
October, 1934. This Assembly, however, is but a recom- 
mendatory body subject to the Council of Ministers. 

The educated Kashmirï of the Punjab, Lucknow, Patna 
or Dacca holds his own against the most advanced Indian 
in intellect, culture and refinement, as well as in general 
appearance, physique and manly qualities. 



KINGS OF KASHMIR DURING THE PRE MUSLIM 

PERIOD 

[as given by kalhana.] 


Gonanda I. 

Damodara I. 

Yagovatï 
Gonanda II. 

Thirty-five kings * lost ’ 

Lava 

Ku$a 

Khagendra 

Surendra 

Godhara 

Suvarna 

Janaka 

Shachinara 

Agoka 

Jalauka 

Damodara II. 

Hushka, Jushka, Kanishka. 
Abhimanyu I. 


Accession assumed Kali Samvat 
653 (Laukika S. 628). 


Aggregate length of reigns 
1266 years (Laukika S. 628— 
1894). 


[The above is according to the English Translation of the Rdja- 
taranginï by Sir Aurel Stein—Vol. I, pp. 134-5.] 


KINGS OF THE GONANDA DYNASTY—GROUP I. 


B. C. 



reigned for 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

1184 

1. 

Gonanda III 

>> 

.. 35 .. .. 

1149 

2. 

Bibhishana I 

>9 

.. 53 6 .. 

1095 

3. 

Indrajit 

9» 

.. 35 .. .. 

1060 

4. 

Ravana 

99 

.. 30 6 .. 

1030 

5. 

Bibhishana II 

99 

.. 35 6 .. 

994 

6. 

Nara I alias Kinnara 

t» 

.. 39 9 .. 

955 

7. 

Siddha 

99 

.. 60 .. .. 

895 

8. 

Utpalaksha 

99 

.. 30 . .. 

864 

9. 

Hiranyaksha 

99 

.. 37 7 .. 

827 

10. 

Hiranyakula 

19 

.. 60 .. .. 

767 

11. 

Vasukula 

99 

.. 60 .. .. 

707 

12. 

Mihirakula nicknamed 

99 

• • s a «• • • 



Trikotiha (killer of three crores of 




people) 

>9 

.. 70 .. .. 

637 

13. 

Baka 

II 

.. 63 .. .. 


30 
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B.C. 



reigned for 

Ys. MS. DB 

574 

14. 

Kshitinanda 

>> 

.. 30 .. .. 

544 

15. 

Vasunanda 

iJ 

.. 62 .. .. 

491 

16. 

Nara II 

» 

.. 60 .. .. 

431 

17. 

Aksha 

9J 

60 .. .. 

371 

18. 

Gopaditya 

99 

.. 60 .. 6 

311 

19. 

Gokarna 

>9 

57 11 .. 

253 

20. 

Narendra I alias Khihkhila 

99 

.. 36 3 10 

217 

21. 

Yudhishthira I 

)» 

.. No period is 


mentioned 


Total Gonandas, Group I 


1014 9 9 


THE VIKRAMADITYA DYNASTY—GROUP 2 


B.C. 

169 22. 
137 23. 
105 24. 

69 25. 
61 26'. 
24 27. 


reigned for 

Pratapaditya I „ 

Jalauka 

Tunjïna I „ 

Change of dynasty (“ Anyakulaja Raja ”) 
Vijaya „ 

Jayendra (dynasty ends) ,, 

Samdhimati alias Aryaraja (Jayendra’s 
minister) „ 


Ys. Ma. Da. 

32 .. .. 
32 .. .. 

36 .. 

8 .. .. 

37 .. .. 

47 .. .. 


Total: Vikramadityas and others, Group 2 .. 192 .. 


B.C. 

24 28. 
58 29. 
88 30. 
118 31. 


123 32. 
183 33. 
204 34. 
217 35. 
617 36. 
559 37. 


THE GONANDAS RESTORED—GROUP 3 


reigned for 

Meghavahana ,, 

Pravarasena I alias Tunjïna II ,, 

Hiranya and Torarnana (dynasty interrupted, 
Matrigupta, the poet, (Protégé of the great 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain, defeater of the 
Shakas) „ 

Pravarasena II „ .. 

Yuddhishthira II „ .. 

Narendra II alias Lakhana „ 

Ranaditya alias Tuhjïna III ,, 

Vikramaditya ,, 

Baladitya „ 


Ys. Ms. Ds. 

34 .. .. 
30 .. .. 
30 2 .. 


4 9 1 

60 .. .. 
21 3 
1 13 .. .. 
300 .. .. 
42 .. .. 
37 4 .. 


Total Gonandas after the first restoration, 
Group 3 


572 6 1 
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THE 


B.C. 


396 38. 
632 39. 
682 40. 
691 41. 


AD. 

695 42. 

732 43. 

733 44. 
740 45. 
744 46. 
751 47. 

48. 


785 49. 
797 50. 
804 51. 

816 52. 

53. 

54. 


KARKOTA OR NAGA DYNASTY—GROUP 4 


reigned for 

Durlabhavardhana alias Prajnaditya „ 

Durlabhaka alias Pratapaditya II ,, 

Chandrapïda )( 

Tarapïda >f 

Total Karkotas up to the end of Tarapïda 


Yb. Ms. Da. 

36 .. .. 
50 .. .. 

8 8 .. 

4 .. 24 
98 8 24 


Grand total up to the end of Tarapïda .. 1,878 .. 4 


Muktapïda alias Lalitaditya „ 

Kuvalayapïda „ 

Vajraditya Bappiyaka alias Lalitaditya II .. 
Prithivyapïda „ 

Sangramapïda „ 

Jayapïda „ 

Jajja (brother-in-law and minister of Jaya- 
pïda usurper) „ 

Lalitapïda ,, 

Prithivyapïda II, alias Sangramapïda II 
Chippatajayapïda alias Brihaspati (son of 
Lalitapïda by a concubine) ,, 

Ajitèpïda, son of Chippata’s brother, deposed 
and succeeded by „ 

Anahgapïda (son of Sangi-amapïda) 
Utpalapïda (son of Ajitapïda) „ 


36 
1 . 
7 . 
4 

7 . 
31 . 

3 . 
12 . 
7 . 

12 . 


41 


11 

15 


Total up to the end of the fourth Taranga 260 5 20 


CHANGE OF DYNASTY— GROUP 5 

A.D. reigned for Y 3 . Ms. Ds. 

857 55. Avantivarman (son of Sukhavarman, son of 
Utpala, brother of the concubine above 
referred to), from Phalg. kr. 1 of 31 to 
Ashadh. sh. 3 of 59 „ .. 27 4 18 

884 56. Sharhkaravarman, up to Phalg. kr. 7 of 77 .. 18 7 19 

903 57. Gopalavarman ,, .. 2 .... 

68. Samkafavarman „ .10 

05 69. Sugandha, queen „ .. 2 .... 

DYNASTY CHANGED 


60. Nirjitavarman alias Pangu (grandson of 
Shüravarman) 
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A.T). reigned for Ys. Ms. Ds. 

He hardly reigned at all, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 10 years old, named .. 

907 61. Partha, up to Paush. kr. 1 of 97, i.e., for 
19 yrs., 9 mas., 23 ds., less by 4 ys. 0' ras., 
lOdys. of Gopata Samkata, and Sugandha 15 9 13 

923 Nirjitavarman or Pangu again up to Magha. 


kr. lof 98 „ .. 11.. 

924 62. Chakravarman, up to Magha. kr. 1 of 9. .. 11 .... 

935 63. Süravarman, up to Asadh. kr. 1 of 10 .. 1 .. .. 

936 Partha again, up to AQÜdha. kr. 1 of 11 .. .. 5 .. 

936 Chakravarman again up to Jyeshta. 9 . 8 of 13 1 11 23 

938 64. Unmattavanti, up to A 9 adha. kr. 1 of 15 .. 2 .. 7 




Total years, Group 5, end of the 5th 






Taranga ,, 

83 

4 

0 



DYNASTY CHANGED- GROUP 6 




940 

65. 

Ya 9 askara, up to Bhad. kr. 3 of 24, includ- 






ing „ 





66 . 

Varnata who reigned a few days before 






Ya 9 askara’s death „ 

9 

• • 

. . 

948 

67. 

Samgramadeva, up to Phalg. kr. 10 or 24 

• • 

6 

8 

950 

68 . 

Parvagupta, up to A^dha, kr. 13 of 26 

1 

4 

4 

951 

79. 

Kshemagupta, up to Pau 9 h. 9 . 1 of 34 

8 

6 

r» 

O 

960 

70. 

Abhimanyu, up to Kart. 9 . 3 of 48 „ 

13 

10 

3 

973 

71. 

Nandigupta, up to Marga. 9 .12 of 49 „ 

1 

1 

9 

975 

72. 

Tribhuvana, up to Margg,. 9 . 5 of 51 „ 

1 

11 

23 

976 

73. 

Bhiniagupta ,, 

5 


• . 

981 

74. 

Didda, Queen, up to Bhad. 9 . 8 of 79 „ 

22 

9 

3 


Total years, Group 6 , end of the 6 th Taranga .. 

64 


23 



DYNASTY CHANGED—GROVE 7 




1004 

75. 

Samgramaraja, up to A 9 adha. kr. 1 of 4 

24 

9 

8 

1029 

76. 

Hariraja, up to A 9 hadha. 9 . 8 ,, 

, . 

, . 

22 

1029 

77. 

Ananta, up to Kart. 9 . 6 of 39, wheu he 






crowned his son Kala 9 a ,, 

35 

3 28 

1064 

78. 

Kala 9 a, up to Marga. 9 . 6 of 65 ,, 

26 

1 


1090 

89. 

Utkar 9 a and Harsha, up to Bhad. 9 . 5 






of 77 „ .. 

11 

8 

29 



Totals years Group 7, end of the 7th 






Taranga ,, 

97 

11 

27 



DYNASTY CHANGED-GROUE 8 




1102 

80. 

Uchchala, up to Pausha. 9 . 6 of 87 „ 

10 

4 

1 

1113 

81. 

Kadda alias Shankha „ 




1113 

82. 

Salhana, up to Va* 9 . 9 . 3 of 89 


9 26 
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DYNASTY CHANGED 

A.D. reigned for Yb. Mb. Db. 

1113 83. Sussala up to Phalg. new moon of 3 inclading 
6 ms., 12 ds. of „ 

84. Bhikshachara „ .. 15 9 27 

1129 85. Vijayasimha, still reigning in the 25th year 

or a.d., 1151, i.e., Shake 1072 „ .. 22 .. .. 


Total to end of Shaka 1072, or a.d. 1151, i.e. 48 5 25 


[The above is according to the English Translation.of the Ttiver 
of Kings by the late Mr. R. S. Pandit, pp. 581-582 and 585-586.] 


A.D. 

[as oiven by jonabaja] 

Period of reign 

1127 

Jayaaimha (aame as Simhadeva of Kalhana) 


Yb. 

20 

Ms. Da. 

11 27 

1154 

Praxnanuka 


9 

6 10 

1164 

Varttideva 


9 

6 .. 

1171 

Vopyadeva 


9 

4 2 

1180 

Jassaka 


18 

.. 10 

1198 

Jagadeva 


14 

6 3 

1213 

Ra jade va 


23 

3 27 

1236 

Sahgramadeva 


16 

.. 10 

1252 

Ramadeva 


21 

1 13 

1273 

Lakshmanadeva 


13 

3 12 

1286 

Simhadeva 


14 

5 27 

1301 

Sahadeva alias Ramachandra 


19 

3 25 

1320 

Rinchana 


3 

1 19 


1323 Udayanadeva 
1338 Kot* 


[The above is according to the English Translation by Jogeah 
Chander Dutt of Jonaraja’s Rdjavali —Vol. III, p. XXI at the end.] 









CHAPTER II 

THE PRE-ISLAMIC PERIOD 

(a) The earliest known kings of Kashmir. 

As thia Chapter deals with the history of Kashmir during 
the period when Hindus—Brahmans and non-Brahmans— 
andBuddhists, etc., ruled the Valley we call itthe Pre-Islamic 
Period of the history of Kashmir. In view of the exhaust- 
ive exposition of this period by the late Sir Mark Aurel Stein 
in his English Translation of the Rajatarangnï, only a brief 
outline of the period is presented to the reader of Kashïr. 

Gonanda I. x 

Gonanda I is the flrst mier from whose reign some 
semblance of a chronological history of Kashmir begins. 
His reign is dated 20 years before the Mahabharata war. 2 
Gonanda I went to war with Krishna on behalf of hia relative 


1. Tradition takes us as far back as the timeB of Ramachandra, 
the hero of the Rdmdyana, who is said to have conquered and visited 
Kashmir, but of whom nothing more is related. The tradition says that, 
when the country became permanently inhabited, it was split up into 
numerous little Kuttaraja’s or kingdoms founded by Brahmans, which 
began in course of time to fight among themselves with the result that 
they called in a Rajput named Daya Karan from the Jammu territory 
to restore order and rule in the country. [The Guldb-ndma, p. 52.] 
Daya Karan was the son of Püran Karan and grandson of Jambu Lochan, 
the founder of Jammu town and of the Jamwal dynasty of Rajputs. Some 
historians connect him with the line of the Rajas of Mathura. Daya 
Karan and 35 Rajas of his line are said to have ruled here. This latter 
part of the tradition, Sir Aurel Stein says, has been added by a Kashmir! 
Pandit to please the present rulers of Kashmir hailing from Jammu— 
Introduction tothe Rajatarangini, Vol. I, page 73. 

Also Oulab Singh by K. M. Pannikar, page 14. 

2. Kalhana takes, as the starting point of his chronological cal- 

culations, the traditional date indicated by Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira, the Pandava hero of the Epics. . . . 

The date of this legendary event is accepted by him also for the accession 
of Gonanda I, the first of the “ lost ” kings of Kashmir, whose name, 
as we aretold, was recovered by the chronicler(or his predecessors) from 
the Nïlamata Purdna. The exact reason for the equation of these dates 
is nowhere given. But it appears that the story as contained in thé 
earlier version of the Nïlamata , which Kalhapa had before him, repre- 
sented Gonanda I in a general way as a contemporary of the Kauravas 
and Pandavas.—Stein’s Introduction to his English Translation of 
Kalkana’s Rajutarangim, Vol. I, page 59. 

35 
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KASHlR 


Jarasandha, king of Magadha, and laid siege to the town 
of Mathura, but was killed in the battle. 

Damodara I. 

He was succeeded by his son, Damodara I, who, impelled 
by the desire to avenge his father’s death, attacked Krishna 
a svayamvara which was held by the king of Gandhara, 
the corridor of India, a territory lying on the banks of the 
Indus. Damodara was killed, whereupon Krishna installed 
the late king’s pregnant widow, Yafovati, on the throne, 

The queen bore a son who was placed on the throne as 
Gonanda II while yet an infant. The Mahabharata war 
occurred soon after; but as the king of Kashmïr was yet an 
infant, his alliance was sought for neither by the Kuriis nor 
by the Pandus. 


(b) The Pandu Dynasty. 

A Gap of 35 Kings. 

Then came thirty-five kings one after the other, whose 
names and deeds, according to Kalhana, have been lost 
through the destruction of records. Pïr Hasan Shah,* a 
noted local Muslim historian, however, fills up the gap by 
allotting a rule of one thousand years to twenty-two kings 
of the Pandu dynasty. If we give credence to the traditions 
prevailing among the present-day Kashmïrïs—who 
ascribe every old monument to the Pandus calling it 
Pandavldrih or Pandu edifice—Pïr Hasan Shah’s statement 
may be given a value eomparable to that which attachés 
to the account of Kalhana up to the middle of the 8th 
century of the Christian era. Hïmal and Lölarë, two 
noted heroines, in two love stories so popular in Kashmïrï 
folk-lore, belonged to this period. Himal’s lover was Nagrai. 
Lclarë’s lover was Bömbur. 


*Zain-ul-‘Abidin (1420-70 a.c.) is said to have instituted a search 
lor ancient manuscripts, and copies of certain chronicles werp found. 
Of these, Kalhana’s chronicles were by far the most important. But 
the history of thirty-five of the early Hindu kings was still missing. 
Hubsequently, an old manuscript was discovered written on birch-bark. 
This was called the Ratnakara Purana and was of especial interest , as it 
contained a record of those kings whose reigns were omitted from 
Kalhana’s history. Zain-ul-'Abidin had a Persian translation made, 
but both this and the original have disappeared, though the historian, 
Pir Hasan Shah, is said to have obtaiued a copy of the translation. It 
is, however, impossihle to vouch for this story. 
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According to this account of Pïr Hasan Shah, Harandeva, 
a scion of the Pandus, is said to have taken service with 
Gonanda II, and risen to the office of minister to the king. 
As often happened in those days, Harandeva killed the old 
Raja, usurped the throne, and founded a dynasty of his own. 

Rdmadem. 

The second ruler of this dynasty, Ramadeva, is said to 
have been a conqueror, having vanquished as many as 500 
kings, and brought under his sway the whole of India from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. He assessed land 
revenue at one-tenth of the gross produce, which was raised 
to one-fifth by one of his successors. 

Sundarasena. 

In the reign of Sundarasena, twenty-second in the line, 
a great earthquake clove open the earth in the middle of the 
capital Samdhimatnnagar, and the whole city was submerged 
along with its king and inhabitants. The site of the city is 
now occupied by the Volur (Wular) lake. Lava, chief of 
Laulaha or Lölauv (modern Lölab), the beautiful and fertile 
valley, oval in shape and situated on the north-east side of 
Kashmir, was then elected King. 

(c) The Maurya Dynasty. 

Afoïca. 

We may pass over the next twenty kings whose names, 
but no deeds, have been preserved, and come down to A^oka. 
In spite of a number of surmises to the contrary, there is 
a consensus of opinion among historians that Afoka of 
Kashmir history was the Emperor Afoka of Magadha, who 
reigned from 272 b.c. to 231 B.C., and whose dominions 
extended eastward to Bengal and westward to the Hindü- 
kusli.* A<joka was a Buddhist who erected many viharas 
or monasteries, and stüpas or sacred cupolas. He acted on 
the policy of religious toleration and patronized all religions. 


* The chronologicftl positiou and genealogical relations of A$oka of 
Kashmir as stated by Kalhana show him to have been different from the 
A?oka of India and to have existed about a thousand years before the 
Jatter. But Kalhana’s chronology before the ninth century of the Christ- 
ian era is absolutcly unreliable, while his geDealogical connexions 
are mere attempts at arranging kings in one line of deseent—Stein’s 
Introduction to his English Translation of Kalhana’s Rajalarangini, 
Vol. 1, page 64. 
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One of the greatest lessons that he taught to his people was 
to “ overcome all lassitude,” and he never spared himself 
any pains. This description of the Emperor Afoka agrees 
entirely with that given by Kalhana, though the latter’s 
chronology was so vague that he dates the Kashmïr Atjoka 1 
a thousand years before the great Indian emperor of the 
same name. 

The Emperor A^oka’s rule in Kashmïr is the first great 
landmark in the history of this country which was then 
governed through a deputy who had his seat 2 of government 
at Taxila (Pali—Takkasila or Takshafila). This is about 
the time when Rome and Carthage were beginning to grapple 
together in the Punic Wars. A^ka built the original town 
of Srïnagar, at a site about' four miles above the existing 
Capital and which is now occupied by a small village called 
Puranadhisthana (old Capital) or Pandrëthan . 3 “ He had 
broken through the fetter of Brahmanism and established 
friendly intercourse with Greece and Egypt, and it is to 
this connexion that the introduction of stone architecture 
and sculpture in Kashmïr is due.” Buddhism, ofïering a 
higher morality and persuasive argument at the same time, 
disarmed Brahman opposition and spread rapidly. It 
very deeply afEected the Kashmïrï character. The extra- 
ordinary patience that the Kashmïrï shows under the 
severest visitations of nature such as cholera and 
earthquake is clearly traceable to this early Buddhist 
influence. The outside appearance of most of the 
present-day Muslim shrines is not unlike that of Buddhist 
pagoda < though all details are entirely Saracenic aB 
we shall see under the section on architecture. Buddhism 
lingered on in the Valley right up to the times of Kalhana 
who was himself an admirer of Buddha though he 


1. In the time of Jalauka, the alleged son and successor of Aïoka, 
Buddhists are stated by Kalhana to have been “ powerful and flushed 
with succeas.” History tella ua that it was Afoka who raiaed Buddhism 
frotn the status of a local sect to one of the great religions of the world, 
and it waa he who sent misaionariea to Kashmïr. If we accept the 
chronology of Kalhana, we shall have to place A§oka of Kashmïr at least 
a thousand years before the date of the Emperor Apoka, and we also 
stand a fair chance of falling into the ridiculous anachronism of 
introducing Buddhism into Kashmïr fully eight centuries before its 
founder was born.—Stein’s Introduction to his English Translation of 
Rdjntnranginr, Vol. I, page 64. 

2. Early History of India by V. A. Smitb, 3rd Edition, 1914, p. 164. 

3. Originally Puranadhisthana—Stcin b English Translation of 
Rajalarangifiï, Book I, p. 19. 
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was a Qivaite. The pond in which the temple of Pandrë- 
than was erected has now been drained and the plinth 
êxcavated. The domed roof is a fine piece of sculpture. The 
temple is about 18 feet square with projeeting porticos. It 
was erected in 921 A.c. by King Partha whom we shall 
know later. 

Jalauka. 

Afoka was succeeded by Jaloka or Jalauka, whom, 
perhaps Jrom the phonetic similarity of names or from the 
close succession of one by the other, Kalhana states to be 
the son of the former. His name, however, is quite unknown 
to Indian history. 1 He may haVe been a native king of 
Kashmïr. Ke may have come to the throne by a coup de 
main, similar to that by which Chandragupta Maurya, 
took advantage of the utter confusion and anarchy that 
prevailed in western India on the return of Alexander the 
Great, and established the Maurya empire on the ruins of the 
small states shattered by the great Macedonian conqueror. 
During Ajoka’s later years the country was harassed by 
Mlecchas, probably the restless Mongolian hordes from the 
steppes of Central Asia who were always on the move in 
search of new pastures and new homes. The strong hand 
of the Emperor was soon after removed by death. The 
difficult nature of the surrounding country and the cares of 
an alrcady unwieldy empire may have kept his successor 
from any attcinpt at its recovery. At any rate, there was 
anarchy and confusion in Kashmïr, and the time was ripe 
for the native adventurer, Jaloka or Jalauka, to try con- 
clusions with the foreign depredators, in which he was 
successful. Jalauka was a popular hero and a worshipper 
of £iva. The first religious edifice on the isolated liill. rising 
to about 1,000 feet above the plains. and known as Takht-i- 
Sulaiman and called by Hindus Cankaracharya , a was built 
by Jaloka about 200 nc. The temple is supposed to have 
been rcbuilt in the 6th century a.c. by Raja Gopaditya. 
At first an opponent of Buddhists, Jaloka finally became 
friendly to them. He is said to have conquered Qannauj 
and Gandhara and brought lawyers and other people from 
those parts to settle in the country. Kalhana gives useful 
information concerning the administration of the country. 
It appears that up to the time of Jaloka, goverument 

1. Early Hitlory of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914, 
pp. 191-92. 

2. 01d uuuic Gopadri * the Gopa-hill’. 
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consisted of seven main state officials—the Premier, the 
Judge, the Revenue Superintendent, the Treasurer, the 
Commander of the army, the Purohita (Ecclesiastical 
Minister) and the Astrologer. Jalauka increased this 
number to eighteen 1 of whom no details, however, are given. 

Damodara. 

Jalauka was succeeded by Damodara II, whose stories 
cluster round the Damodara Udar, 2 an arid alluvial plateau 
some eight miles south of Srïnagar that served as a dam to 
bring water to his town of Gudasuth, now a small village of 
476 souls, situated on the plateau. There is an aerodrome 
at Damodara Udar. 

“ Christ in Kashmïr ? ” Samdhimati. 

At this stage of Kashïr, though our chronology difïers 
from that of Kalhana, yet the period being the same, we 
cannot help referring to an event of extraordinary interest. In 
Taranga second of the Rdjataranginï of Kalhana, there is a 
yloka (No. 90) which refers to a certain minister Samdhimati- 
Aryaraja “ tiie greatest of sages,” and minister to Jayendra 
(61 b.c. to 24 a.c.). Both Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. R. S. 
Pandit, in their translations, speak of him as ha ving led a 
life of poverty, suffereda long imprisonment, and “death at 
the stake,” and then coming to life again, and having ‘ con- 
sented to the praycrs of the citizens ’ ruled Kashmïr for 
forty-seven years. Finally, this Samdhimati turned Sanyasï, 
but whither he went we know not, neither does Kalhana’s 
chronicle throw any light on this point. This man is not 
rnythical. He seems to have an historical individuality. 

There is a tradition, rather persistent, occasionally 
reinforced by casual accidental occurrences which are given 
prominence by a certain class of writers, namely, that Christ 
was buriedin Srïnagar, some go to the length of calling him 
Hazrat. Yüz Asaf, and point to his grave at Khanayar in 
Srïnagar. But Yüz Asaf, supposed to be the descendant of 
Moses, was sent as an ambassador to the court of Bad Shah 
by the ruler of Egypt. Yüz Asaf, written in Arabic 
characters, ean be also read as Bodhisattva. There is no 
substantiv-c proof for the visit of Christ to India, but it is 


1. These eighteen officers evidcntly correspond to the eighteen 
"Tlrthns” or court offieials, mentioned in the Mahabhdrata II, V. 38.— 
Stein’s Riijntararif)in 7, First Book, verse 120, footnote 120, pages 22, 23. 

2. The Damodara Knrtwn (Damodara Udar) is called by Kalhana 
Diimodarasuda. Udar is the Kashmïri word for the Persian term Karewa 
(plateau). 
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indeed a strange coincidence in world history that Christ 
should have had resurrection somewhat similar to that of 
Samdhimati though certainly not exactly so. The dates 
of Samdhimati and Christ are also almost identical. To 
say that Samdhimati is no less a person than Christ himselï 
would be fax too bold an assertion. But the fact remains 
that the great Prophet öf Galilee and the minister o! Kashmïr 
have certain strong resemblanees and both the personalities 
live in the same agc though so far apart as Palestine and 
Kashmïr. It is a mystery indeed to the writer as it must 
be to the reader. And we leave it at that. 

(d) The Kushana Dynasty. 

Yueh-chi. 

We maynow come to the Yueh-chi, a Turkish race, who 
had established themselves in the valley of the Oxus, and 
overturned the Greck kingdom of Bactria in the second 
century before Christ. The vanquished people moved 
soutliward and conquered the whole of Northern India, 
which they retained until they were extinguished by the 
Kushana section of the Yueh-chi. 

Kadphises I, A.C. 15 

In about 15 a.c. Kadphises I, chieftain of the Kushana 
clan of the Yueh-chi, wclded together all the sections of 
the Yueh-chi nation, and conquered Afghanistan. 

Kadphises 11, A.C. 45. 

He wis succceded about a.c. 45, by his son Kadphises 
II, who sent an armv to conquer Eastern Turkistan. The 
expedition ended in disaster, and he was compelled to pay 
tribute to China.* He subsequently conquered Northern 
India as far as Bcnares. 

Kanishka, A.C. 78. 

KanishkasuccecdedKadphises II in 78 a.c., andexten- 
ded his empire as far.sout.li as the Vindhyasand upper Sind. 
He annexed Kashmïr, and with this we reach once more the 
terra firma of historica! record in the annals of this country. 
He was a Buddhist by faith. and had his capita! at Peshawar 
wliere the remains of somc of his monuments have been 
exhumed. He erected numerous monuments in Kashmïr, 


•Vincent A. Sniith presnmps that it was Kunishka and not 
Kiidpliiscs II, who.se ariiiic.s fou^lit iigainst China .—Early Hislory of 
India, 3rd Editiou, 19H, page 253. 
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and built the town of Kanishkapura, the modern village of 
Kanispör, 1 about six miles from Baramüla. Under his 
patronage the third council of the Buddhist church was 
held, which carried on its deliberations in the Khandnlvan 
Vihar, near Harvan in Kashmir, about 100 A.C., under the 
presidency of Nagarjuna and drew up the Northern Canon 
or “ Greater Vehicle of the Law.” 

The Great Bodhisattva, Nagarjuna, lived in his time 
at Harvan, 2 higher up the Shalimar. Nagarjuna was a 
Buddhist alchemist of great fame. He was born in the 
land of Vidarbha (Berar) 3 as the son of a wealthy Brahman 
who had remained childless for many years. Astrologers 
were called in and they found that the child could only 
have a span of seven years. Before the end of the seventh 
year, his parents, in order to be spared the painful sight of 
the child’s predicted death, sent him on a journey to other 
places till he arrived at Nalanda and met Acharya Rahula. 
At Nalanda he became a monk, and devoted himself to 
religious studie3. He contradicted the doctrines of the 
Brahmans and taught the mc|nks at Nalanda. The Nagas 
used to attend his sermons in the guise of young boys. On 
invitation from the Nagas, he resided three months in their 
dwelling place. On account of his eonnexions with the 
Nagas, he received the name of Nagarjuna. One statement 
is that his mother gave birth to him under a tree called 
Arjuna. Hence Naga and Arjuna combined became Nagar¬ 
juna. In course of time, Nagarjuna became the head of the 
whole Buddhist church. Most authorities agree that Nagar¬ 
juna flouriahed in the first century of the Christian era. 
He is one of the celebrated teachers elevated to Bodhisattva- 
ship and is the alleged founder of the Mahayana system 


1. Stein’s English Translation of Kalhana’s Rüjalaranginï, Vol. I, 
Book First, page 30, footnote 168. 

2. Accordiug to some Buddhist records, Menander, the Bactnan 
king of Northern India (155 b.c.), delighted in controversies with Nagar¬ 
juna (Ancient India by R. C. Dutt, p. 119); butlocal historians are silent 
about Menander. 

“ Recent excavations have revealed one of the oldcPt monuments 
at Harwan, containing the only remains of its kind in India. A teinple 
and some tablets have been unearthed, which date the monument ns 
belonging to the Kushana period, when Kashmir was closely counected 
with Central Asia. The remains are situated only a few furlongs below 
the water reservoir at Harwan,” Srinagar .—Jammu and Kashmir Annual 
Administration Report for 1940-41, published in 1942, page 9 m. 

3. The Li je of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources by M. 
Walleser, Probsthain k Co., Loudon. 




Buddhist ftemains m oid Harvan, near Srinagar. 
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which he is said to have introduced into Tibet. He is 
represented as at once a poet, a philosopher, a physician 
andan author of great ability. Perhaps, difierent Nagarjunas 
have been mixed up in one. 

Kanishka conquered Kashghar, Yarqand and Khutan, 
then dependencies of China. 

Huvishka, 123 A.C. 

It is probable that Vasishka and Huvishka, who were 
the sons of Kanishka, acted in succession as viceroys, but 
it appears that Vasishka predeceased* his father who was 
succeeded in his whole empire by Huvishka in 123 a.c. 

Huvishka founded Hushkapura, the modern Ushkara, a 
small village near Varahamüla or the modern Baramüla. 
His rule lasted till about 140 A.C. 

Vasudcva or Jushka, 140 A.C. 

He was succeeded by Vasudeva, also called Jushka, who 
died in about 178 A.c., when Kushana rule came to an 
end in Kashmïr. The dynasty, however, lasted in Kabul 
and the Punjab till they were swept away by the Hun 
invasion in the 5th century a.c. The Kushana chronology, 
it may be noted, is not vet quite definite. 

Abhimanyu I. 

Jushka was succeeded by Abhimanyu I in whose reign 
Buddhism received a check in Kashmïr. 

(e) The Gonanda Dynasty. 

Gonanda III. 

Abhimanyu I, was followed by Gonanda III, the 
founder of the Gonanda dynasty. 

Nara. 

Gonanda III, revived Brahmanism and a reaction 
against Buddhism began. King Nara, the sixth in the line, 
is said to have burnt down “ thousands of vihdras (monas- 
teries).” From tliis time onwatd, Buddhism in Kashmïr 
declined steadily. 

(f) The White Huns. 

Mihirakula, 528 A.C. 

We may pass over the next four kings and come down 
to Mihirakula, the White Hun, who seized the throne of 
Kashmïr in 528 a.c. Under his father, Toramana, the 

•Vincent A. Siuith, Early Hislory of India, 3rd Edition, 1914, page 270. 
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Hun empire had been established in the latter half of the 
fifth century in Afghanistan and Western India. 1 Mihirakula 
succeeded in 510 a.c., his capita! being Qakala in the 
Punjab, which may be identified with Sialkot, according to 
Fleet, or with Sangala Hill in the Sheikhüpura district or, 
according to Anspach, Jandiala in the Amritsar district 
of the Punjab. 2 He was “ a man of violent acts and resemb- 
ling death,” whose approach the people knew “ by noticing 
the vultures, crows, and other birds which were flying ahead 
eager to feed on those who were to be slain.” His revolting 
acts of cruelty became so abhorrent that the native princes 
formed a confederacy, and, under the leadership of Baladitya 
of Magadha and Ya^ovarman of Central India, inflicted a 
decisive defeat on him. Mihirakula fled to Kashmlr where 
he was kindly received by the king and placed in charge 
of a small territory. He repaid the king’s kindness by 
seizing his throne and putting him to death. Then issuing 
from Kashmïr. Mihirakula attacked and conquered Gandhara 
and drowned multitudes of people in the Indus. Kalhana 
depicts him in the blackest colours of cruelty as being sur 
rounded day and night by thousands of murdered human 
beings. Mihirakula delighted in acts of cruelty and people 
still point to a ridge (Hastïvanj—from hastl, elephant, 
und vanj, to go—the passage for elephants) on the Pïr 
Pantsal (Pïr Panjal) range, near ‘Alïabad Sarai, 3 where the 
king, to amuse himself, drove one hundred elephants over 
the precipice, enjoying their cries of agony. He favoured 
Brahmanas, and hated Buddhism. He committed suicide 
about the middle of the fifth century, overpowered probably 
by the sense of his own misdeeds. 

[The Pïr Panjal Pass is 11,400 feet above sea level, and the neigh- 
bouring peaks are upwards of 16,000 feet high. Gulmarg is but one of 
the many mountain meadows foundat differentelevations on the northern 
slopes of the Pïr Panjal. The Kausar-nag—the largcst mountain lake of 
Kashmïr 13,000 feet above sealevel, and over two unies long is on 
the Pïr Panjal range. The lake is surrounded by some of the most 
picturesque of the Himalayan peaks. Three of these peaks each about 

1 . The White Huns or Ephthalites came originally from Eastern 
Turkistan .—Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914, 
pages 315-16- 

2. Chakla (or modern Chaklala, near Riïwalpindï) appears ; perhaps, 
more probable on account of its geographical and phonetic similarity. 

3. ‘Alïabad Sarai, about half a mile above Hastïvanj and 46 miles 
from Srïnagar, is a halting place to the north of the Pïr Panjal Pass. The 
sarai which offers some accommodation to travellers, and stands in wild 
and dreary solitude was a Mughul hospicc. During the wintry portion 
of the year, it is buried in snow and unvisited. 
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15,500 feet high tower over the Kausar-nag. G. T. Vigne, in hia Travele, 
Vol. I, page 265, writes : “ Panjal ia a Persian word, signifying a range 
of mountains. The Kashmirians call it Pansal, which more properly 
signifies a station where water is provided for passengers.” Reference 
to half a dozen Standard dictionaries of the Persian language furnishes 
no clue to the meaning given to it by Vigne. Grierson’s Dictionary 
of the Kashmirï Lavgvage does not also give the meaning noted by Vigne. 
Stein says that the Pancala is the originnl of the modern Püntsal. ( Raj ., 
Vol. II, p. 396.) 

Habïb Kaifwï of Jamrmi evokes patriotic sentiment» 
in the Kashmirï by bis lines on the Pir Panjal:— 
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It is said that, on clear days, the minarets of Lahore, 130 miles 
distant as the crow flies, can be seen from the top of the Plr Panjal 
Pass—V. A. Smith’s edition of Bernier's Travels, 1914, footnote on 
page 407.] 

Kahdasa. 

It was during these troublous times of the Huns, it is 
believed, that Kalidasa, one of the greatest poets of India, 
was bom in Kashmir. He flourished during the latter half 
of the 5th or the firet half of the 6th century a.c. This 
date is assigned to Kalidasa on the basis of his reference to 
the Huns in Kashinïr in the Raghuvamsha. It is pointed out 
that Kalidasa left his home in Kashmir during the unsettled 
days of its occupation by the Huns, and travelled through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, halting perhaps 
much longer at Ujjain than at other places. 

[The following points, according to Pandit Lachhmidhar, raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the view that Kalidasa was a native of 
Kashmir:— 

(1) His affectionate description of the rice-fields and the songs 
associated with the rice-fields. 

(2) His description of a living saffron plant which is grown in Kashmir 
and which no non-Kashmïrian writer is known to have described. The 
practice of painting the ladies’ breasts with the saffron paste so frequently 
mentioned by Kalidasa was also a real practice in ancient Kashmir. 

(3) His description of the Devadaru forests, lakes, tams, glades, 
caves with lions, musk deer on the higher altitude of the mountains all 
point in the direction of Kashmir as the home of Kalidasa. 

The following arguments give a strong indication that Kalidasa was 
a KdBntniri by birth :— 

(1) Kalidasa refers to some sites of minor import»nce in Kashmir 
which have till recently been considered as imaginary; but modern 
research has identified these sites with their ancient names. The sites 
are only of local importance and could not be known to one who was not 
in close touch with Kashmir. They are in the Sind Valley. 

(2) Kalidasa, in his description of Kashmir in the Qakuntala, refers 
to the lacustrine origm of Kashmir, which is commonly known to Kashmirïs. 
He shows his partiality for Kashmir. 

(3) Reference is made to certain Kashmlrian legends such as that of 
Nikumbha which are, kDcwn only to Kashmïrian writers. 

(4) The personal religion of Kalidasa was the Kashmïrï (^aivism 
based on the doctrine of the Pratyabhijha philosophy unknown outside 
Kashmir. It is a remarkable discovery, it is pointed out, that the drama 
of £ akuntala is an allegory of the tenets of the Pratyabhijna philosophy 
of Kashmir. Recently a view has been expressed that there is no evidence 
in f akuntala that there ever existed anywhere Pratyabhijha philosophy 
during the pericd that Kalidasa lived, as this philosophy originated in 
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Kashmir in the first half of the 9th century A.c., * Somananda being the 
originator of the system. Thete is, however, no doubt that this tendency 
of thought may have been developing before it was systematizi 1 by 
Somananda. 

(5) The argument of the Meghadüta points to Kashmir as the home 
of Kalidasa.—Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lachhmidhar, M.A., M.O.L., 
Shastri, Hend of ^he Department of Sanskrit, University of Delhi, in his 
University lectures during the month of March, 1925, on “ The Birth-place 
of Kalidasa.” These lectures were prihted in book form in 1926 by the 
University.] 

Yudhishthira I. 

The last of the Gonanda line, Yudhishthira I, was a 
worthless mier, and was turned out by his own subjects 
who called in a foreign king, and subsequently Kashmir 
went under the suzerainty of Vikramaditya Harsha of 
Ujjayinï (Ujjain). 

Vikramaditya. 

There is, however, no 'indisputable proof in the shape 
of inscriptions and coins, of the existence of Vikramaditya 
in the first century b.C. The era of which he is held to 
be the founder was not called by his name till the tenth 
century a.c. 

Pravarasena II, 680 AC. 

On the death of King Harsha, about the third quarter 
of the sixth century, Kashmir was conquered by Pravarasena 
II, a prince of Malva who ruled in 580 a.c. Pravarasena- 
Qreshthasena, alias Tunina II, who is said to have ruled for 
30 years, from 88 to 58 b.c., is Pravarasena I. The present city 
of Srïnagar called after him Pravarapura and subsequently 
Pandrëthan, was founded by him. According to verse 354 
of the third Taranga of Kalhana, this king had “ the Great 
Bridge ” constructed of boats for the first time in Kashmir. 

[Srïnagar, the City Royal, ia the ancient and present name of 
the city. During Mualim rule, it was called Kashmir, or locally Kashïr, 
and Bïruni accordingly notea that “ the city of Kashmir covers a 
space of four farsakhs.” (Sachau, Vol. I, page 207). But When 
the Sikhs took Kashmir in 1819 A.c., they restored the old name 
Srïnagar, which was originally Shrinagara or Shrïnagari, and according 
to Kalhana, founded by Aijoka, on a site near the present city. The 
Bite of the present city was selected by Pravarasena II, wtv> called it 
Pravarsenapura shortened to Pravnrapura. Nagara me&m Ibe city 

• The Doctrine of Recognition (MS.) by Mr- R- K- Kaw, M,A. 
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and Shri is the name of the goddess Lakshmï and may be taken to 
mean wealth, or beauty or sovereignty. Shrï here does not mean 
Sürya or the sun, and it is a mistake to call Srïnarar the ‘ City of the 
Sun.’ 

Srïnagar has an area 4 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth. 
It is situated somewhat in the centre of the Valley of Kashmir, and 
extends along both banks of the Jhelum which is spanned bv seven 
bridges. The river winds its way through the city with an average 
width of 80 yards. The greater part of the city lies on the right bank. 
It is strange to note that no two buildings are alike. The city is 
5,250 feet above the sea level. In spite of this elevation, July and 
August are hot and somewhat humid. But the spring and autumn 
are very pleasant. The mean temperature is 35° in January and 
80° in July. The annual rainfall seldom exceeds 27 inches. 

The population of Srïnagar, according to the census of 1931, was 
1,73,573 of which 1,38,764 are Muslims and 33,670 are Hindus, 870 
Sikhs, 257 Christians, 5 Buddhists, 4 Zoroastrians and 3 Jains. The 
Census of 1941 gives the population of Srïnagar as 2,07,787, which 
means an increase of 34,214 or 19 71 per cent. during the last ten years. 
Srïnagar is the terminal of one of the Central Asian trade-routes. 
Like most ancient capitals, it has been built and re-built at different 
times and on different sites. 

“ The suburbs of Sreenuggur call up reminiscences of those of 
Constantinople with their turbaned tombs of departed Moslems— 
their green luxuriance of nature and squalid penury of art—but the 
fancied resemblance grows less and less as you approach the city. To 
enter it you pass no imperial walls or massive gateways, but little 
by little the houses huddle themselves closer together, and at last 
form a Street, narrow and dirty and stony enough to induce a relapse 
into your dreamy memories of Stamboul, while here and there a high- 
featured face and stately, form, in ample turban and flowing robe, 
stalks by and helps to keep up the delusion. But now a gap in the 
wall of houses on your right Iets in a stream of warm light on the 
dark, foul footway and through it you see close by you, not the broad 
bosom of the breezy Bosphorus or the crowded waters of the Golden 
Horn, but a sluggish stream glittering in the sunlight and covered 
with boats of all sizes ; some heavily laden barges are being slowly 
punted up stream, while others of lighter build glide past merrily, 
propelled by the rapid strokes of half a dozen paddles—it is a busy 
scene. And on the opposite side of the river, you see reproduced as 
in a mirror a facsimile of the bank you stand on—the saine houses, 
the same landing-places, the same people—for it is the Jhelum that 
you look on ; and on his right bank and on his left stand the crowded 
dwellings of the Capital of Kashmir—Sreenuggur.” (Col. Torrens’ 
Traveh, pp. 246-47.) But the modern visitor will find a great deal of 
difference between Tstanbül and Srïnagar now. Istanbfd hasdwindled 
while Srïnagar lias considerably expanded. Istanbfd is Europeanized. 
Srïnagar too has changed but is still essentially Asiatic. 
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Mayasüm is the island formed by the Tsunt-i-Kol canal. 
It was called, at one time, the European quarter, on account of 
the Residency, the hotel, the club, and the Post and Telegraph 
offices and some European shops and banks in Srïnagar.] 

Baladitya. 

This dynasty of the White Huns lasted for about half a 
century, the last of the line, Baladitya, dying without 
male issue. 


(g) The Karkota Dynasty. 

Durhbhavardhana, 627—663 A.C. 

The throne devolved upon Baladitya’s son-in-law, 
Durlabhavardhana, who was of humble origin stated to 
have been the son of a Naga. His family was given 
to ophiolatory or serpent-worship which had been the pre- 
vailing religion of Kashmïr from time immemorial. [The 
Ancient Oeography of India by Alexander Cunningham, 
p. 92.] He was the founder of the Naga or Karkota dynasty. 

[The word Karkota as an appellative indicate different plants ; 
it also occurs as the name of a presumably un-Aryan tribe. 1 2 There is 
probably some connexion between the Naga name ‘ Karkota ’ and the 
word Carkota, which in the Atharva-Veda is used to indicate some 
kind of poisonous snake. In the lists of prinoipal Nagas found in 
epic literature, the Nagaraja Karkota (ka) takes an honourable place. 
He is the procreator of this royal house. In the kingdom of Nepal, 
Karkota takes a prominent position in popular worship and legend, 
and is considered to be foremost among the Nagas of Nepal. The 
country round Mathura must once have been a great centre of Naga 
worship. Bastar, the feudatory state in the south-east corner of the 
Central Provinces, is ruled by a Naga dynasty. Mo3t Gond chiefs 
in this samc Province pretend to be descended from the Nagavamya. 
A caste of the Kayasthas of Bengal derive tlieir origin from a serpent 
king. The Naga Hills is the name of a district in the Surma Valley 
of Assam. In further India, we meet with royal clans which are 
believed to deseend from a Nagï ancestress. The story of the Nagï 
ancestrcss is widely spread in the Far East in China and Japan. N;ïga 
is the name of the Capital of the province of Camarines Sur, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 


1. Liko great royal families who tracé their origin to the sunor 
the moon. The Mikado of Japan is a modern example. 

2. Indian Serpent-Lore or the Nagas in Hindu Legend and Art, by 
J. P. H. Vogel, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Archacolopy 
in the University of Leyden, Holland, late Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India.—Arthur Probsthain, London, 1926, pp. 214-16, 
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The great importancc of the Nagas both in Buddhist and in 
Brahmanical lore ia reflected in plastic and pictorial art. Among 
the frescoea of the Ajanta there are several representations of 
Nagas. 

Regarding the origin and aignificance of Naga worship, there 
prevails a very marked diversity of opinion. According to James 
Fergusson, 1 the Nagas were not originally eerpenta but serpent- 
worshippera—an aboriginal race of the Turanian stock inhabiting 
Northern India, who were conqaered by Aryana. Dr. C. F. Oldham 2 3 
ia of the opinion that the Nagas claimed descent from the aun and 
had the hooded serpent for a totem. Takshapila (Taxila), he aaya, 
was the chief city of the Naga peopïe, and Takshaka was one of their 
chiefs. 

The Naga somehow or other is mixed up with the cult of 
Shaivaism. Shiva is imagined to have depended for hia ornaments on 
the Nagas (serpents). And it is claimed that South Indian Shaivaism 
migrated to Northern India, leaving in the south its remnants in 
the Nagaraa, or Nayara. The tribe of Nagas had powerful kingdoma 
in different parts of India as testified to by the names of important 
cities called Nagpur, in many parts of India. (The Origin of Shaivaism, 
by K. R. Subramanian, M.A., University of Madras, 1929.) 

Durlabhavardhana of Kashmir is believed to have been really 
the offspring of the .Naga Karkota mentioned in the opening 
paragraph.] 

With the establishment of the Karkota dynasty, we 
reach the firm ground of comparatively authentic history. 
Durlabhavardhana reigned from 627 to 663 A.C. The visit of 
the Chinese pilgrimYüanChwang (Hiuen Tsiang)® to Kashmir 
(631-633 A.c.) occurred during the time of this king who 
accorded a hospitable reception to the pilgrim. Hiouen 
Thsang “ resided in the Valley as an honoured guest for fully 
two years. The two full years represent a longer halt than 
any which the pious traveller allowed himself during his 
sixteen years’ wanderings through the whole of India and 
Central Asia. The records of this great Chinese pilgrim 
contain by far the fullest and most accurate description of 
Kashmir that has come down to us from a foreign pen during 
the period.” 4 Hhüsen Kv&n’s description of the peopïe of 
Kashmir is :—“ Light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusil- 
lanimous disposition. The peopïe are handsome in 
appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well-instructed.” 

1. Tree and Serpent Worship, 1873. 

2. The Sun and the Serpent, 1905. 

3. This name has more than half a dozen forms. 

4. The Ancient Oeography of Kashmir by Dr. Stein, page 14- 
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Kaahmlr is one of the most important and most famous 
lands in the history of the spread and development of 
Buddhism.* In the literature of this religion we find fre¬ 
quent reference to the Capital, and the country generally, 
in terms of praise and admiration. But H üan Chwang 
found that “ this kingdom is not much given to faith, and the 
temples of the heretics are their sole thought.” 

The country was prosperous and peaceful. The political 
power of Kashmïr extended to all the adjacent territories 
on the west and south including Rajapurï (Rajauri), Parnotsa 
(Pünch), Bhimbar. Uraga (Hazara), Taxila (Takkasila or 
Taksha$ila) and Simhapura, which seems to have included 
the Salt Range. 

Durlabhaka, 663—713 A.C. 

Durlabhavardhana’s son and successor was Durlabhaka 
or Pratapaditya II. En passant Pratapaditya I (169—137 
b.c.) was a relative of King Vikramaditya and is said to 
have been brought from abroad by discontented ministers of 
Kashmïr. Durlabhaka ruled for fifty years from 663 to 713 
A.c. This was the time of Chinese aggression towards 
the west, during which Turkistan and Western Tibet were 
conquered and annexed to the ‘ Celestial ’ empire. 

[Excavations in September, 1942, were undertaken and are continued 
by the Archaeological Department of Jnmmu and Kashmïr State at Tapar, 
ancient Pratapapura, built by Pratapaditya II. The village Tapar 
is situated at a distance of 22 miles from Srïnagar, or 4 miles helow Patan. 
The ruins have been discovered of the base of a temple, its gateway, its 
courtyard and the plinth of the cnclosure wall. The material used is 
blocks of stone of such dimensions as are generally found in the case of 
other temples of the pcriod. The temple is sacrcd to Vishnu. From 
the perusal of fragments of the Sanskrit inscription foind engraved in 
the (^arada script on some stones built perhaps in the cornice coursc of 
the gateway, it is evident that the construction is somehow connected 
with a certain Brühman, son of Gaggha, and the architect is named 
Lakshmana. The date is ascertainable from the reference given in the 
inscription to the reign of Mandadcva (Paramandadeva) or Parmanudeva 
(son of Jayasimha) of later chronicles. 

“ The temple as well as the outer enclosurc is square in plan both 
externally and internally. It resembles all other temples of Kashmïr 
in point of massiveness of the stone material, simplicity of style and 
finish of the dressing.” Kalhana does not say anything about the 
construction of a temple by Pratapaditya, when describing the foundation 
of the town Pratapapura.—Note by Pandit Madhusüilan Kaul, Supdt., 
Archaeology, Srïnagar]. 


*Yuan-Chwang’s .Travels in India (629-645 a.c.) by Thomns 
Watters, edited by Rliys Davids and S. VV. Bushel—Royal Asiatio 
Society, London, 1904, page 264. 
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Chandrdpïda, 713 -721 A.C. 

Durlabhaka s son, Chandrapïda, who came to the throno 
in 713 a.c., sent an embassy to the emperor of China, from 
whom he received the investiture of kingship, becoming a 
feudatory of the emperor. ° 

Tarajnda , 721—725 A.C. 

He was succeeded in 721 a.c., by his younger brother, 
Tarapida, who ended his days in 725 a.c., after a cruel rulê 
of 4 years. 

Lalitdditya-Muktapïda, 725—753 A.C. 

Then came the glorious rule of Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, 
the youngest son of Pratapaditya. He is the hero of vast 
conquests. Kalhana shows him to be the universal monarch, 
moving round the earth like the sun. He certainly sub- 
jugated parts of the Punjab and defeated and dethroned 
Yafovarman of Kanyakubja (Qannauj) 1 in 740 a.c. He 
also brought the well-known poet Bhavabhüti j who hailed 
from Vidarbha (Berar) to his court. 2 Before this, he had 
led a successful expedition against the Bhauttas of Baltistan, 
whom he defeated on the banks of the Indus. In 733 a.c., 
he sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor, Hüsan-tsuang 
(713-755 a.c.), to report his victories over the 

Tibetans, and also tosolicit the establishment of a camp 
of Chinese troops by the banks of the Volur (Wular) Lake. 
Muktapïda also applied to the Chinese emperor for aid against 
the Arabs 3 who were advancing from their base in Sind and 
Multan and of whom we hear for thefirst time inconnexion 
with the history of Kashmir. [733 of theChristian era is 116 
oftheHijra.] But the “ Divine Khan ” contentcd himself 
with rnerely ordering a sumptuous entertainment for the 
ambassador and with investing Muktapïda with the title of 
king. The chiefs of Jullundur, Kangra and Pünch were 
among Muktapïda’s feudatories. He is the most cons- 
picuous figure in Kashmïr history. He raised his country 
to a pitch of glory it had nevcr reached before. The ruins 
of the templc of Martanda, about 5 miles from Anantnag 
or Islamabad, and of his city, Parihasapura, fourteen miles 
from Srïnagar, bear eloquent testimony to his greatness. 


1. Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd Rdition, 1914, p. 372. 

2. Ancient India by R. C. Datt, pagea 149-150. 

3. The Ancient Gtoqrnphy of India by Major-General Alexander 
Cunningbam, Trübner k CJo., London, 1871, page 90. 
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The celebrated temple of Martanda possesses far more 
imposing dimensions than any other existing temple, being 
63 feet long. The pillared quadrangle round the temple 
is 220 feet by 142 feet. The stone carving is very fino in¬ 
deed. G. T. Vigne, the traveller. says : “As an isolated 
ruin this deserves on account of its solitary and massivc 
grandeur to be ranked, not only as the first ruin of the kind 
in Kashmir but as one of the noblest amongst the archi- 
tectural relics of antiquity that are to be sern in any country.” 
Another view* is that thcie is somcthing of the rigidity 
and strength of the Egyptian temple and something of the 
grace of Greece. Though Hindu, it differs from the usual 
Hindu types, and is known distinctively as Kashmïrian and 
owes much to the influence of Gandhara. It is, however, 
decidedly Hindu and not either Buddhist or Jain, while, 
the sculptures show, according to Marshall, a close connexion 
with the typical Hindu work of the late Gupta period. This 
great temple of the sun at Martanda became the model for 
all subsequent Brahmanical temples in Kashmir. 

Extensive drainage works were also carried out under 
Muktaplda’s orders, and vast areas were reclaimed and 
made fit for cultivation. Muktapïda raised the number 
of court offices from 18—under Jaiauka—to 23, the five 
new offices being those of High Chamberlain, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Master of the Horse, Keeper of the Treasury, 
and Chief Executive Officer. His end is enveloped in 
mystery. He died probably during an expedition towards 
the north. 

When engaged in his last expedition, Muktapïda sent 
out a sort of instrument of instruction on the art of govern- 
ance. He warned his Kashmïrï subjects ag^inst internal 
dissension, and against neglecting the forts in respect of 
repair and provisions. Dwellers in mountains, he said, 
should be occasionally punished to prevent their becoming 
strong and troublesome. “ Every care should be taken 
that there should not be left w r ith the villagers more food 
supply than required for one year’s consumption, nor more 
oxen than were wanted for the tillage of their fields. Becauso 
if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a 
single year very formidable Damaras or feudal lords and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.” The 
cultivator’s style of living must be lower than that of the city 


* Kashmir by Slr Francis YouDghusband, 1917, page 115. 
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people. Offices should not be held by family cliques, and 
troops should not be raiscd from a single district. 1 
Lalitaditya’s rule ended in 753 a.c., and was followed by 
four short reigns. 

Vajraditya. 

The history of Kashmlr mentions Muslims a second 
time when Kalhana 2 reprcsents the younger son and the 
second successor of Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, viz., Vajraditya 
—also known by the name of Bappiyaka—as selling many 
men to the Mlechhas or Muslims and introducing into the 
country practices which befitted Mlechhas or Muslims. 

[The term Damara ia one of common occurrence in Kalhana’s 
Chronicle, and the persons whom it designated play a prominent part 
in the latter portions of the narrative, says Stein. 3 The word Damara, 
in the sense in which it is used in the Rdjataranginï and the later 
Chronicles has not yet been traced outside Kashmïr. In the Hindu 
period of the history of Kashmïr, Damara means the well-to-do landed 
gentry or feudal barons. Ranjit S. Pandit 4 adds : The barons or 
the rustic aristocracy of Kashmïr were not equal to the Rajputras 
in the social scale, yet Kalhana mentions instanccs of inter-marriage 
between them and between the Damaras and the ruling family of 
Kashmïr. Any one could bccome a Damara who apparently 
began as a prosperous cultivator. He could wax strong in course 
of time as a powerful feudal baron capable of being “a thorn in 
the side of the king.” Kalhana also uses the term Lavanya to 
designate them. Harsha’s efïorts to suppress the Damaras ended 
in his own rule and life. In present-day Kashmïr, Dars claim 
their decent from the Damaras.] 

Jayapïda, 751—782 A.C. 

Herc follows the 31 years’ powerful rule of Jayapïda, 
a grandson of Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, who came to the 
thronc in 751 a.c. He went on a conquering expedition 
to the valley of the Ganges where he defeated the king of 
Qannauj. He had, however, to return soon as his throne 
had been usurped in his absence by his brother-in-law. The 
king was a libcral patron of learning, and many poets and 
scholars flocked to his court. He founded the town of 
Jayapura-Andarköth ncar modern Sumbal. Towards the 


1. Stein’s English Translation of the Rajalarahginï, Book IV, 
verses 345-52, Volume I, page 154. 

2. lbid., Book IV, verse 397, page 158. 

3. lbid.. Volume II, pages 304-8. 

4. R. S. Pandit’s Rajalarahginï, page 127, footnote No. 348. 
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end of his reign, he became a cruel and rapacious tyrant. 
The reason for this k not given by Stein, but Pandit BIrbal 
Kachru’s account 1 of the Ranï’s love for a Brahman youth 
and the meeting and ultimate immolation for fear of sin 
in the absence of her lord, and of Jayapïda’s rage whicb 
impelled him to avenge his Ranï’s tragedy by killing Brah- 
mans, fits in with the gap unexplained by Sir Aurel. Jayapïda 
was followed- in 795 A.a, by an indolent and extravagant 
prince who, in a twelve years’ rule, squandered away the 
riches amassed by his father. 

Avantivarman , 855—883 A.C. 

The history of the next half centuxy is a record of the 
installation and dethronement of puppet kings, and of the 
jealousies and intrigues of rival factions at the court till 
we come to the reign of Avantivarman (855-883 A.C.) 
the founder of the Utpala dynasty. During the concluding 
years of the Karkota dynasty, the country towards the 
south of the Panjal range had thrown off its allegiance to 
the Kashmïr throne, and small independent principalities 
had sprung up at Rajaurï and other places. The kingdom 
of Kashmïr was restricted to its natural boundaries, extend- 
ing only to four marches below Baramüla. Avantivarman 
wisely refrained from undertaking foreign conquest, and 
bestowed his whole attention on the internai consolidation 
and development of the country which had greatly suffered 
—economically and politically—from the disorders of the 
preceding reigns, from the feuds of powerful barons and the 
rapacious administration of the Kayasthas or clerks. 

The country had been liable to heavy floods and 
famines. The Kashmïr Valley was in a water-logged 
condition. Cultivation was poor. Avantivarman’s able 
engineer, Suyya, undertook to drain the Valley. He saw, 
as have modern enginoers in our own day, that floods in the 
Valley were due to the fact that the passage of the 
Jhelum through the Baramüla gorge had been blocked by 
silt and boulders brought down into it from a neighbouring 
nullah or stream . 2 This obstruction was removed by Suyya, 
and the result was a large increase of land available for 
cultivation and increased protection against floods. He 
then carried out other extensive drainage and irrigation 


1. The Mukhtamr-ut-Tawarïkh by Pandit Bïrbal Kachrii, writtcn 
in the time of Coloncl Mchan Singh, a Sikh Governor of Kashmïr, MS. 
folios 42-44. 

2, The Pulse of Asia by E. Huntington, pages 39-40. 
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works under the orders of the king ; and it is no wonder 
that the native historian exults over the economie prosperity 
of the land which was the direct result of these engineering 
schemes. The modern village Sopör (old Suyyapura ) 1 
commemorates the name of this great engineer. It was 
founded by him at the point where the Jhelum leaves the 
Wular Lake. The memory of the king is also preserved 
to this day in the village of Avantipura (Vantipör ) 2 which 
lies one march above Srïnagar. The ruins of the ancient 
temples at Avantipura are, according to Stein, among the 
most imposing monuments of ancient Kashmïrï architecture 
and sufficiently teatify to the resources of the builder. Of 
the two temples dedicated to Vishnu and Qiva respective- 
ly—Avanti Swamin and Avantïyvara—the first was built 
before his accession and the second subsequently by Avanti- 
varman. 

The medieval development of Brahmanical architecture 3 
in Kashmïr is represented by two golden periods, or, to be 
more precise, rosé to its greatest heights under two promi¬ 
nent building rulers, Lalitaditya who brought the style into 
being in the middle of the eighth century and Avantivarman 
under whom it attained its most refined form in the latter 
half of the ninth century. 

The reign of Avantivarman also witnessed a remarkable 
revival of Sanskrit learning in Kashmïr. Chvasvamin was 
one of the gems of Avantivarman’s court. Some of the 
others wore: (i) Ratnakara, who wrote the Haravijaya 
in fifty cantos and lived under two kings, viz. } Jayapïqa 
and Avantivarman; (ii) Anandavardhana, the author of 
Dhvanydloka (Ui) Kallata, the great pupil of Vasugupta, the 
originator of the Spandajastra division of Kashmïr. Qiva- 


1. Söpur (Sopör) had a population of 10,982 in 1931, 11,770 in 
1941. Zain-ul-‘Abidïn here built a bridge over the Jhelum in 1460 a.o. 
^rïvara refers to the building of a new royal reaidence at Suyyapura by 
Sultan Haaan Shab. The present town which Btands on both banks 
of the river, is one day’s journey by boat from Srïnagar. It is a great 
centre of trade, but not a Municipality, having a Town Area Committee 
only. 

2. Avantipur is now a village situated at a distancc of 18 miles 
from Srïnagar. It has the ruins of several temples two of which are 
conspicuous and have been described in detail by Rai Bahadur Rüm 
Chandra Kak, B.A., in his Ancient MónumerUs of Kashmïr, 1933. The 
population in 1941 was 1,487. 

3. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, Taraporevala, Bombay, 1942, 
page 180. 




The mins of the Temple at Vintipör or Avan^ipura on UK Srïnagar-Islam» bad road. 





K-lnf Cankaravarman» (M3—B02 A.C.) mlnltler, Ratnavardhann, built 
thls mlnlature tempte at Patan on the Srlna&ar-Baramüln rnad. 
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svaminis credited with the authorship of seven Mahakavyas, 
several dramas, prose works and other writings. But the 
Kapphinabhyudaya and a few stray verses make up all that 
is left to the student to read and admire. £ivasvamin’s 
work “assumes an importance in the history of Sanskrit 
literature in general and the literary history of Kashmir 
in particular, inasmuch as it helps to show the develop- 
ment of Kavya in Kashmir and the intiuence of Ratnakara 
on his contemporaries.” lts theme is neither Pauranic, 
nor epic, nor historical, but it deals with the Buddhistic 
legend of King Kapphina, one of thetwelve great disciples of 
the Buddha. The Kapphinabhyudaya, which remained in 
obscurity for the last millennium or so, is now made avail- 
able by the University of the Panjab ; it has been, for the 
firsttime, critically edited byPandit Gaurï Shankar.* 

Camkaravarman, 883—902 A.C. 

Avantivarman’s son and successor, Camkaravarman 
(883-902 a.c.), scandalized his subjects by introducing an 
ingenious scheme of fiscal oppression. He plundered the 
treasures of temples and was guilty of unlimited and 
ruthless extortion. To perpetuate his memory, he built 
the town of Qamkarapura, the present Patan (now ha ving 
a population of 3,032) and its temples, from the materials 
he had obtained by the plunder of the town and temples of 
Parihasapura. But the town did not flourish. The ruins 
of two temples still stand today at Patan, 17 miles from 
Srïnagar, on the Baxamüla road. One was erected by the 
king and the other by his queen, Sugandha. Qamkaravar- 
man invaded the territories of Rajaurï, Gujrat, Kangra, and 
Hazara, but without any permanent eöect, as his kingdom, 
after all, remained restricted within its natural boundaries. 
He died during his expedition to Hazara. 

“ From this reign onward, the record is one long succes- 
sion of struggles between the rulers and usurping uncles, 
cousins, brothers, ministers, nobles and soldiers.” During 
the century foliowing 902 a.c., the rulership of the kingdom 
changed hands as many as eighteen times. One claimant 
dethroned another several times like Partha and Chakra- 
varman. Chakravarman was assassinated in the chamber 


*9iva8vamin’s Kapphinabhyudaya or Exaltation of King 
Kapphina by Pandit Gaurï Shankar, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), Lecturer, 
Government College, Lahore, 1937. 
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of a Domba girl, and such was the degradation of court 
morality that the murderers were freely urged on by the 
king’s own wives to crush his knees with a large stone as 
he lay dying in the embrace of the Pomba girl (937 a.c .). 1 

Yafaskara , 939—948 A.C. 

The country was harrassed by the oppressions of the 
nobles and ministers, and save for a short respite that the 
country enjoyed under Yafaskara’s mild rule of nine years 
(939-948), utter confusion and anarchy prevailed. Two 
Kings then come and go in two years. 

(i) The First Lohara Dynasty. 

Kshemagupta, 960-968 A.C. 

Kshemagupta’s rule lasted from 950 to 958 a.c. He 
married Didda who belonged, on her mother’s side, to the 
Qahis of Udabhaijda (Ohind). 

Abhimanyu II, 958—972 A.C. 

Queen Didda (980—1003 a.c.) was a woman of un- 
scrupulous but forceful character. She misgoverned the 
unhappy country for half a century. She was Queen Consort 
from 950 to 958. She was Regent from 959 to 980 for 
Abhimanyu, the infant son of Kshemagupta. Abhimanyu’s 
reign is shown as from 958 a.c. to 972 A.c., during which 
time 2 a terrible conflagration destroyed a great many build¬ 
ings from the market-place to the shrine of Vishnu. 

Didda, 980-1003 A.C. 

Didda ultimately reigned as sovereign for 23 years. She 
ruthlessly put down all rival parties executing captured 
rebels and exterminating their families. The result was that 
the throne passed without opposition to Samgramaraja 
(1003-28), a nephew of Didda, whom she had nominated 
in her own lifetime and who beoame the founder of 
the Lohara dynasty . 3 He was, however, a weak ruler. 


1. Outline of Ancienl Indian Hislory and Civilizalion by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, 1927, pages 438-39. 

2. Rajalarangint, verses 190-91, Book VI, Stein’s Volume I, pagcr 
251-52. 

3. Modern Loharin is a vallcy in Pünch. Queen Didda was on 
lier mother’s side a granddaughtcr of King Bhïma Qahi of Udabhagija, 
who is mentioned in al-Bïrüni’s list of the Hindu f ahiyas of Kabul. The 
Qahi kingdom was destfoyed by Mahmöd of Ghazna—Stein’s Introduc- 
tion to his English Translation of Rajataranginï, Vol. I, p. 104. 
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Sultan Mahmüd’s invasion. 

The Raja’s rcign is noticeable only for an invasion of 
Kashmïr by Hammira (Kalhana’s name for Sultan Mahmüd 
of Ghazna, aüparently an adaptation of \he title of 
Amïr-ul-Mumïnïn) in 1015. The Kashmïrï troops were 
defeated by the invader, but Hammira had to retire owing 
to inclement weather and the inaccessibility of the mountain 
barriers. Though Mahmüd never cntered Kashmïr, 
perhaps Abu’1 Hasan ‘Alï Farrukhï (d. 429 a.h. = 1037 a.c.) 
his contemporary, who accompanied him in his expeditions 
to Qannauj, Somanatha and probably to Kashmïr, gives 
expression to Mahmüd’s desire disappointed: 

y *-^1 jj T j U J)T j jj.T ^ »i Ij b* 

✓ 

9 9 9 fi 

y S* jl Ow £—o jl 4i o M-f*C—*1 

To Amïr Muliammad, Mahmüd’s son, and the twin brother 
of Mas‘üd, Farrukhï says : 

ij j i^ri _y- jJ; l t 


Hariraja, 1028 A.C.: Ananta, 1028—1003 A.C. ; Kalafa, 
1063—1089 A.C. 

Samgramaraja was succeeded by Hariraja who, after 
a reign of 22 daj r s, was succeeded by Ananta. A rebellion 
of the Damaras, or feudal lords, was bravely put down by 
the king. He scored a victory over the Raja of Ghamba, 
but his expedition against the hill state of Hazara proved 
an ignominious failure. He was personally weak; andmuch 
of hissuccess in government was due to his piousand vigorous 
queen, Süryamatï. She wantod the government of the 
country to be in stronger hands. So, on her advice, Ananta 
abdicatcd in favour of his son Kalafa. But Kalafa (1063- 
1089) was given to the company of depraved and dissolute 
associates. Although the people sufïered much from his 
cruelty, hc was able to make his power feit by the surround- 
ing statos from Hazara to Ghamba. His successor enjoyed 
the regal state only for 22 days, and was succeeded by 
Harsha (1089—1101). 

Abhimvagupta, the f aiva Philosopher. 

The great .Abhinavagupta, the Kashmïr Qaiva philoso¬ 
pher and literary critic, was bom between 950 and 960 A.o. 
in a Brahman family that had migrated from Qannauj to 
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Kashmïr during the reign of King Lalitaditya. Abhinava- 
gupta was a voluminous writer on several subjects— 
Dramaturgy, Rhetoric, Philosophy and the Philosophy of 
Poetry. lüs contribution to Qaiva philosophy is indeed very 
great both in volume and importance. Dr. Kanti Chandra 
Pandey 1 says that, according to the tradition current in 
certain old Pandit families and some old Muslim houses, 
Abhinavagupta walked with twelve hundred disciples into 
the Bhairava cave, about five miles from Magam, midway 
between Srïnagar and Gulmarg, and was never seen again. 

[iVote.—Dr. V. Raghavan details A.’s works in the Journal of the Oriental 
Research, Madras, October—December, 1940]. 

Kshemendra. 

Kshemendra, 2 the ornament of the Sanskrit poets of 
Kashmïr, was bom on the Dal in the locality where the 
Nishat Bagh now stands, in the days of Ananta. 
Ksliemendra’s father was Prakagendra, a rich, charitably 
disposed and learned Brahman. The exact date of 
Kshemendra’s birth is not known, but his literary caieer 
runs from 1037 to 1066 a.c. He was one of the three sons of 
his father. Kshemendra studied under several teachers, but 
the most noted was Gangaka. Kshemendra’s studies were 
wide extending to Hindu law, Sanskrit grammar, 
Ayurveda, politics, music and painting. He underwent 
a course of manual training, too, and knew carpentry and 
smithy as well, by the time he was 25 years of age. Then 
Kshemendra married and had a son called Somendra. 
Ananta engaged him to teach his son Kalaja. 

Kshemendra was noted for his learning and wealth, his 
sagacity and generosity in maintaining boardirig schools 
and for his humility. He enjoyed life, too. His book 
Darpadalana (Pride has a fall) Desha Upadesha (Advice 
about the country for foreign students) are well known. He 
is reputed to be the author of many books, of which thirty- 
four believed to be obtainable have mostly been printed at 
the Ninjayasagara Press, Bombay. Kalhana has criticized 
his Nrpdvali for his classical error. He also charges him with 
“ consistent carelessness .” 3 Keith has discusscd Kshemend- 
ra’s Brhatkathdmanjarï and other works at some length. 

1. Author of a Ph.D. dissertation on Abhinavagupta at the Uni- 
versity of Lucknow in 1935, page 18. 

2. The Hamdard, Srïnagar, 19th, 26th October, and 2nd November, 
1941—Pandit Kaviraja’s contribution. 

3. The Dynastie Chronicles of Kashmir, Dr. U. N. Ghoahal, The 
Indian Historical Quarterly, September 1942, page 198. 
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Bilhana. 

Bilhana, 1 2 a great poet, senior to Kalhana in point of 
a ae, was bom in Khunamüsh or Khunamuh, 6 miles froni 
Srïnagar. His father was Jyeshtha Kalasha, a learned 
Brahman noted specially for his studies in Sanskrit grammar. 
Bilhana was the third son of Jyeshtha. On completing his 
education and finding no scope for his talents, on account 
of the oppressive rule of Kala$a, Bilhana, at the age of 16, 
is stated to have left Kashmïr by way of Punch and entered 
the Punjab, visited Lahore and Jullundur. Then he moved 
toMathura, Qannauj, and haltedat Kashl, where his fame 
as a grammarian attracted notice. He also appears to have 
been to Chhattrakota, Prayag, Anhilvad and Nasik. At Kal- 
yana,in the Deccan, there seems to have been a little romance® 
with the Eaja’s daughter whomBilhana had been engaged to 
teach. A Kashmïr! Pandit and, as such, no doubt, a handsome 
youth, accomplished, scholarly, he could not fail to win 
the heart of the princess, and the assent of the Raja, and 
thus Bilhana’s marriage took place. Ultimately Bilhana 
succcedod to the gaddi. But Keithis silent on this romance. 

Bilhana is the author of (1) Vikramdnkadevacharita. (2) 
Karna-Sundari Mald(3)Chaurapanchdsika . General Cunning- 
ham traced the first and Dr. Bühler the second of these works. 

When Bilhana revived his desire to return to Kash¬ 
mïr, ilarsha deposed Kalaija. Tradition has it that he 
returned to his village Khunamüsh and died there at 
the age of 80. But there is no effective evidence to 
substantiate this claim. 

Bilhana is not much good at history. He is a poet whese 
language is simple and clear. He gives a beautiful glimpse 
of the Srïnagar of his days in the flokas of the 8th chaptcr of 
his Vikramdnkadevacharita on the adventures of Vikrama. 

Harsha, 1089—1101 A.C. 

In person, Harsha was of powerful frame, great personal 
beauty, courageous and fond of display. He was well- 
versed in various Sciences and a lover of music and art. 
But his mind was rather demented and his cliaracter was a 
jumble of contrasts. “ Cruelty and kind-heartedness, 


1. ^ The Hamdard, Srlnagar, 14th and 21at September, 1941. Also 
Keith’s History of Sanskrit Literalure, 1928, pages 153—158. 

2. The themc has been treated by Sir Edwin Arnold in his Chaura- 
panchasika and retold by Professor P. Seshadri in his narrative poem, 
of about 800 lines, entitlcd Bilhafta. 
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liberality and greed, violent sclf-will and reckless supineness, 
cunning and want of thought—these and other apparently 
irreconcilable features in turn display themselves in hfarsha’s 
chëquered life.” 1 His early rule, however, was characterized 
by prudence, and his munificence towards men of learning 
attracted many scholars from other countries. From Kal- 
hana’s account it appears that Harsha supported Turushka 
(Muslim) captains of hundreds with money, or in the words 
of Sir Aurel Stein, 2 Harsha had “ Muhammadan troop 
leaders ” in his service. Harsha’s elaborate fashions in 
dress and ornaments and his multifarious extravagances, 
however, soon involved him heavily in debt, to rescue him- 
self from which he took to the spoliation of temples. 3 He 
robbed them of their treasures. But he did not stop there. 
His tendencies led him on to the confiscation of cult images 
in order to possess himself of the valuable metal of which 
thcy were made. He was further reduced to the nccessity 
of levying new and oppressive imposts. Even night-soil 
became the object of taxation. Harsha abandoned himself 
more and more to cxcesses and follies of all kinds. The 
country was visited by many calamities. Plague reduced 
the population, robber bands infested the roads, and floods 
occurred which brought familie and universal distress. But 
the fiscal exactions of the king continued unabated. The 
result was that his armies were humiliated abroad, and he 
was surrounded by conspiracies at home. Whcn Harsha’s 
nephews, Ucchala and Sussala, raised the Standard of revolt, 
all flocked to it. The palace was given to flames. The queens 
were burnt to death, the heir-apparent was killed. The king 
was hunted down and mercilessly slain in 1101. And his 
body, “naked like that of a pauper,” was cremated by a 
compassionate wood-dealer. 

(j) The Second Lohara Dynasty. 

Ucchala, 1101—1111 A.C. 

Ucchala, Harsha’s eldest nephew, succeedcd him. He 
broke down the power of the Damaras or feudal lords by 
turning one against the other, and finally crushed them ono 
by one. There was again a conspiracy against the king, 
and he was killed in 111], 


1. Stein’s English Tranalation of the Rajataranginl, Vol. I, 
Introduction, page 112. 

2. Ibid., verse 1149, Book VII, and footnote No. 1149, 
Volume I, page 357. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, Introduction, page 113. 
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Two Centunes of Misrule. 

The history of the two succeeding centuries is a sordid 
record of short reigns, murders, suicides, plots, conspiracies, 
rebellions, oppressions and fiscal exactions. To quote Sir 
Francis Younghusband, “ we may accept, then, asauthentic 
tliat the normal state ofKashmlr for many centuries, except 
in the intervals when a strong, firra ruler came to the front, 
was a state of perpetual intrigue and assassination, of 
struggles with brothers, cousins, uncles, before a chief even 
came to the throne ; of fights for power with ministers, with 
the military, with the ‘nobles’ when he was on it; of con¬ 
stant fear of poisoning andassassination ; of wearying, petty 
internccine ‘wars,’ of general discomfort, uncertainty and 
unrest.” Ucchala’s successor reigned only for a night, 
and his half-brother for four months. 

Sussala, 1112—20 A.C. Restoration, 1121—28 A.C. 

The rule of his brother, Sussala (1112-20), was a 
succession of internal troubles caused by rebellious feu dal 
lords, the Damaras. ïn 1120, he had to flee to Pünch in 
the face of a rebellion. He was, however, restored to the 
throne and power by pretenders and nobles in 1121, and 
reigned till he was murdercd in 1128. The king tried hard 
to break the power of the Damaras by cunning diplomacy 
bilt without much effect. 

Jayasimha, 1128—1155 A.C. 

Jayasimha, his eldesfc son, succeeded Sussala. Jaya- 
sirhha reigned trom 1128 to 1155. In this reign we read of 
Sanjapala, the Senapati (Commander-in-cbief), “ going 
into camp with Yavanas (Muslims) ” [Stein, Vol. 2, p. 175] 
who have already been referred to in Harsha’s reign as 
“captains of hundreds.” 


Mammata and other Poets of the Period. 

Mammata and his two brothers occupy a high position 
in the literary firmament of Kashmir during the begin- 
ning of the 12th ccntury a.c. Mammata, the second son 
of the scholar Jaiyata Bhatta, hails from Galandar, near 
Pampar noted for saffron. jaiyata is the elder and Uvvata 
the younger brother of Mammata. Although all the 
three were noted littérateurs, Mammata was the most 
distinguished of all. His book Kavya-Prakdga on prosody 
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is often set for the higher examinations of the Sanskrit 
language. Eighty-seven commentaries are known to have 
been writtcn on the Kdvya-PraMga of which 25 are 
available. Mammata is supposed to be the maternal uncle 
of Harsha, the great poet-king of Qannauj. The £abda- 
Vydpdra- Vichara in which the usage of words has been 
discussed is another well-known book of Mammata. 
Mamalladevï was the mother of Harsha. Thus Harsha 
naturally visited Kashmir for contact with Sanskrit 
scholars of Srïnagar. 

Mankha. 

Mankha* was another poet of this age. He was the 
fourth son of his father, Veshovrata, the son of Pandit 
Mammata. Mankha was a pupil of Ruyyaka, the celebrated 
author of Alankdrasarvasva. Mankha rosé to the post of 
Director of Dharmartha and Foreign Minister. RajaSussala 
looked upon him as a philosopher. Mankha wrote his first 
book Crïkanthacharita when 25 years of age, probably in 
1039 a.c. It consists of fourteen chapters, and has 2,500 
couplets. In Jayasimha’s time Mankha was the head of a 
college. Like Mulla Tahir Ghanï he hated flattering others 
and had quite an independent mind. 

Kalhana 

Kalhana Pandit, the author of the celebrated saga of 
Kashmir called the Rdjataranginï was the contemporary of 
Raja Jayasimha. This was the time when, in England, 
Matilda was a fugitive, and the barons were at war with one 
another. Kalhana’s metrical history of the rajas of Kashmir, 
written in Qaka 1070 or 1148-49 a.c. ot 543-44 A.H., is a 
well-known work in the Sanskrit language. Kalhana was the 
son of Chanpaka, the minister of King Harsha of Kashmir 
(1079—1101 a.c.). Kalhana claimed to be a poet and 
historian and yras, no doubt, skilled in both capacities. 
He attempted to give his readers a complete history of 
Kashmir, and, though, like most of the mediseval historians, 
he combined fact with fiction, he “sincerely endeavoured 
to consult the varied sources of history.” He was well- 
versed in the literary and historical traditions of ancient 
India, and was likewise an erudite scholar. Kalhana’s 
earlier chapters are “a medley of confused traditions and 
fanciful imaginations,” but he exercised “independence of 


•The Hamdard, 28th September, 1941, Pandit Kaviraja’a oon- 
tribution. 
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judgraent combined with strict impartiality and unsparing 
criticism in regard to contemporary events and persons 
including kings, officials and priests.” In spite of all this, 
says Sir Aurel Stein, Kalhana must be treated with critical 
caution, as “his chronology is unreliable,his sources of infor- 
mation discrepant, and his frame of mind didactic.” To 
sum up, though the Rajataranginï avowcdly belongsboth in 
form and in substance to the literature of artificial poetry, 
its merits as an historical composition are many and un- 
doubted, says Dr. Ghoshal.* Kalhana was a Brakman by 
caste. He was a worshipper of £iva and an admirer of 
Buddha. The name Kalhana is derived through Prakrit 
Kalldna from Sanskrit Kalyana, meaning ‘happiness,’ 
‘blessedness.’ 

The Rajataranginï. 

The Rajataranginï wasbegun by Pandit Kalhana in 1148-49 
A.c., and completed sometime in the following year. As R. S. 
Pandit says it was written about half a century before the 
defeat of Prithvï Raj Chauhan and nearly two centuries 
before the advent of the Shah Mïrïs. It comprises eight 
cantos. Each canto is called a Taranga or Wave. The number 
of verses in each canto or Taranga is—( i) 373, (ii) 171, (m) 
530, (iv) 720, ( v) 483, ( vi ) 368, (vii) 1,732, (wit) 3,449. 

The first translation of a portion of the Rajataranginï 
was in Persian, made by order of Sultan Zain-uI-'Abidin 
who named the version Bahr-ul-Asmar, or “ The feea of 
Tales.” Akbar ordered Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badaonï to 
revise this version and to complete the translation. An 
abridged edition of the Rajataranginï, in Persian, was brought 
out by Haidar MalikChadura during thereign of Jahangïr. 
In 1835 A.c., an edition of the Rajataranginï was publishcd 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Caleutta. This 
edition was based on the transcript obtaincd by William 
Mooreroft, a noted traveller of whom we sh 11 liear later 
and who reached Srïnagar in 1823, by permission of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, a part of whose dominion Kashmirthen was. 
The first complete translation from the original Sanskrit 
appeared in French in 1852, under the auspices of Société 
Asiatique at Paris. This translation by Captain A. Troyer, 
then Principal of the Caleutta Sanskrit College, was made 
from the 1835 text in Sanskrit. The 1835 text is stated to 


*The Dynattic Chronicles of Kashtnir, The Indian Historical 
QuarUrly, September 1942, page 201, 
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be defective. The late Sir Aurel Stein, accordingly publish- 
ed, at Bombay, a critical edition of the Rdjataranginï in 1892. 

Sir Aurel Stein’s English translation of the Rdja¬ 
taranginï was published in 1904, though he completed it 
on the 18th May, 1900. Sir Aurel Stein’s method of trans¬ 
lation, saysthe Maharasht Brahman scholar, the late Ranjït 
Sïtaram Pandit, does not give an adequate conception of 
the Rdjataranginï as a literary composition to readers unable 
to study the original. Sir Aurel Stein also omitted to translate 
verses whichhe thought tobe in “Kavya style,” andothers 
which are “unconnected with the narrative proper.” Ranjït 
Pandit, therefore, brought out a complete translation of the 
Rdjataranginï in October, 1935, followingSir Aurel’s critical 
Bombay edition of 1892. This translation of Ranjït Pandit 
is an attempt to re present poetry in prose, is literal, and 
claims to preserve the original construction, as far as possible. 
It is, above all, a tremendous labour of love performed, 
by an ironyoffate, in a jail during a sentence of imprison- 
ment, courted under a burning sense of nationalism. No 
non-Kashmïrï son-in-law has ever made to his Kashmïrï 
father-in-law a more affectionate, a more beautiful, a more 
appropriate, and a more enduring present than the late 
Ranjït Pandit to the late Pandit Motïlal Nehru. But it is 
sad, indeed poignant, that Motïlal should not have lived to 
read Ranjït’s English rendering of Kalhana’s cantos of the 
River of Kings, thegreat saga of Motïlal’sown motherland ! 

Jayasirhhd’s Successors. 

The six reigns following Jayasimha cover a period of 
about a century and a half. It was a period of decay, and 
the power of Kashmïr steadily declined owing to political 
confusion, internecine strife, civil war and the depredation3 
of robber bands. The century and a half which passed 
from the accession of the Lohara dynasty to the date of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle (Books VII, 1003-1150 a.c.), says 
Stein, represents a period filled for the greatest part by a 
succession of rebellions and internal disturbances of all 
kinds. 

Jonaraja’s record shows that, for nearly two centuries 
after Kalhana’s time, Hindu rule maintained itself in 
Kashmïr. The princes were weak and helpless. Rajadeva 
(1213-1236 a.c. ), ho says, insulted the Brahmans, 
plundered them and made them cry : ‘ I am not a Brahman,’ 

I am not a Brahman.’ The material prosperity of the 
Valley was fading. 
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Sahadeva, 1300-1-1319-20 A.C. 

In the time of Siiiihadeva (1286-1300 a.c.) and his 
brother Sahadeva (1300-1 to 1319-20 A.C.), Kashmlr was a 
country of “ drunkards, gamblers and profligate women.” 
In the last reign Dulcha—written in Persian histories of 
Kashmlr as Zulchu—the commander of the army of the 
great King Karmasena invaded the country. Instead of 
facinghim manfully, the Raja fled to Kashtavar (Kishtwar). 


[The Valley of Kasthavata, the present Kashtavar or more com- 
monly Kishtwar, lies on the Upper Chenab river, between Kashmir 
and Chamba on the way to Simla. It is mentioned by Kalhana as a 
separate hill-state. PoBsibly it was founded in the beginning of the 
lOth century a.c. lts rajas were Hindus till Aurangzïb’s time, and 
embraced Islam through the influence of Sayyid Farid-ud-Din who 
came to Kishtwar from Baghdad in the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
rajas retained their independence until the conquest of their territory 
by Maharaja Gulab Singh. Ya‘qüb Shah Chak, the last ruler of the 
Cbak dynasty of Kashmir, came to Kishtwar for shelter whenharrassed 
by Akbar’s forces in 1686 A.c., and lies buried at Sirköt on the 
Chaugan, the heath of Kishtwar. 

The scenery of Kishtwar is almost unique, its inhabitants are 
peculiar; its femains are undeciphered and its sport is exceptional, 
says Mr. Otto Rothfeld.* 

The flat plateau ofKishtwar is rather oval in shape than circular, 
resembling Baramüla. The plain is surrounded by towering moun- 
tains covered with oaks and hollies, the summits white with snow 
and densely wooded with pine trees : 

C—I jij- -X—.• J-j »U kl—I jljli.f* jlo Ujit 

* / / / / 

The surface of the plateau extends to six miles from east to west 
and from north to south. Its soil is fertile and its tiilage is rich. 
The plain is dotted with villages each hidden in its own grove of 
chinars and poplars. 

The Wardwan river flows through the Wardwan valley into the 
Chandrabhaga which passing by Multan empties itself into the 
Indus. 

In Kishtwar and down Wardwan way, 

Each mountain in wintry grandeur towers. 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While Bummer in a vale of flowers, 


* With Pen and Rifie in Kishtwar by Otto Rotbfeld, F.R.Q.S., 
Indian Civil Service, D.B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., The Times of 
India Press, Bombay, 1918. 
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Is sleeping rosy at its feet. 

—Mary Petrie : In the Land of Ialla Roókh, page 196. 

Waa it, perhaps, therefore, tliat Jahangir considered the saffron 
of Kishtwar superior to that of Kaahmlr ? (Beveridge, English 
Translation of Jahangïr’a Memoirs, Vol. 2, page 138). 

The biggest of the villages, just referred to above, ia the smal! 
town of Kishtwar, 5,100 feet above the sea level and having a popu- 
lation of 3,235. It ia about 74 rnilea south-east of Islamabad by way 
of the Marbal pasa. 

There are two ziyarat or shrines: one of the saint 
Sayyid Farïd-ud-Din of Baghdad and the other that of hia son Sayyid 
Iarar-ud-Din, and hence the poet calls it the second Baghdad— 

jlLi j —•*- Li iiu, ^>1* 

✓ • / 

c/1 £—\ jlll jtSl y? 

In the following hill distich, the Köshur ridicules the poverty 
of Kishtwar 

tjj I J llP-1-Cj ^ { j\ j/Li.-f' 

s 

^ (/LjT ti-T J-. 

[Kishtwar ia the causeway of distress, where people are hungry 
by day and cold by night. 

Whoever comea there, when he goea away is as meagre aa the 
flagstaff of a gosaïn or a recluse.] 

A sketch of the history of Kishtwar will be found in the Panjab 
Historical Journal , Vol. IV, No. 1.] 


Dulcha plundered the people, took slaves and set fire 
to the city of Srïnagar. After impoverishing the Valley, 
during a etay of eight months, the invaders, when they 
found that provisions were scarce, tried to get out by the 
Southern passes ; but snow overtook them and the whole 
army perished along with their leader. Then, Gaddis (Hindu 
Bakarwans) from Kishtwar entered the Valley on a raiding 
expedition, but were driven bad i>y Ramachandra, Saha- 
deva’s commandor-in-chief. Henceforth Sahadeva dis- 
appears. Bhotta or Bahutta Rihchana or Rlnchan—or, to 
give his full name, Lhachen rGyalbu Rinchen or Prince 
Rinchen, the Great God, the son of Lha-chen dNgos- 
grub’s [or, according to Jonaraja—Vakatanya, Tibetan 
Vaka (?)], king of Western Tibet or Ladakh comes to the 
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ficene. Rinchana feil out witli Ramachandia and killed 
him. He then married Kota Ranï, Ramachandra s daughter, 
and proclaimed himself king in 1320 A.C., with Shah Mïr 
who had been loyal to him, as his vazïr or minister. 

Rinchen or Rinchana or Rïnchan, 1320-23 A.C. 

Rinchana eventually became a convert to Islam and 
assumed the title of Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn. 

Udydnadeva , 1323— 1338 A.C. 

After a short period of two years and a half, this Musal- 
man king died onFriday, 25th November, 1323, a.c., when 
Udyanadeva, brother of Simhadeva, succeeded him, and 
married his widow. At that time, Kashmïr was invaded 
by Achala whom to use Jotiaraja’s words “ the lord óf 
Magadhapura had supplied with soldiers.” The king, 
Udyanadeva, like his brother, fled away before this invasion. 
Shah Mïr, his vazïr, defended the kingdom successfully 
in his absence. The Raja returned and reigned in Kashmïr 
but as a mere cypher, Shah Mïr being all powerful. 

Lalla, the noted hermitess, was born in 73ö a.h. or 
1335 a.c., during Udyana’s rule. 

Kota Rdnï, 1338-39. A.C. 

On Udyana’s death in 1338 a.c., Kota Ranï, the queen, 
assumed power, but only for over five months. 

Shams-ud-Dïn Shah Mïr or Mïrzd, 1339—1392 A.C. 

The vazïr, Shah Mïr or Mïrza deposed the Ranï and 
himself ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Dïn in 1339 a.c. 

Causes of the ruin of Hindu rule in Kashmir. 

It will be appropriate, here, to sum up the causes 
that made for the ruin of Hindu rule in Kashmïr. The 
clashes bctween Buddhism and Brahmanism, wicked rajas and 
vicious ranïs, and the lack of character among officials 
appear to be the most noticeable. The disruptive factörs 
of debauchery and intrigue were paramount. To these have 
to be added the neglect of the army owing to a sense of 
security from the natural barriers of the country. Intrigues 
and rebellions were common and rulers were puppets in the 
hands of powerful ministers whothought of eelf rather than 
the weal and welfare of the land of their birth. 
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Brakman's cultural contribution summarized. 

Though Hindu rule came to an end through causes 
discussed above, we must not fail to pay tribute to the 
learning and culture that Kashmir enjoyedduring the period 
coyered in this chapter. Kashmïrï Brahmans acquired great 
proficiency in Persian under Muslim rule, as we shall see 
later, and distinguishedthemselves as great poets and prose- 
writers. Such peoplenaturally did great service to Sanskrit 
literature, and Kashmir was one of the most notable seats 
of learning in ancient India. Scholars came from far and 
near to complete their studies. We have already referred 
to the great names of Nagarjuna, Kalidasa, Kshemendra, 
Bilhaiia, Mammata and his brothers, and Mankha and 
Kalhana. The philosophy of poetry has, in fac£, originated 
in Kashmir. As a matter of fact, Bilharia asserts that 
saffron is the seed of poetry and, as no other province of 
India produced saffron, Kashmir alone is the true home of 
poetry. Apart from Sanskrit poetry and prose, the branches 
of learning that received most valuable contributions from 
the early forefathers of the Kashmiris were prosody, 
grammar, £aiva philosophy, Buddhist philosophy, history, 
fairy tales, biographies, tantras or scriptures of £aivism, 
Ayurveda or medical Science and commentaries. 

Out of the sixteen most famous rhetoricians of India, 
Kashmir has produced fourteen and the reBt of India only 
two. Vamana (750—800 A.C.) the founder of the Rïti 
School, Udbhata (774—813) the teacher of the theory of 
three Vrittis, Abhinavagupta the great expounder of the 
theory of Rasadhvani, and Mammata (1100 a.c.) the 
upholder of the Rasa theory were all Kashmirians. 

In fact, Bhatta in modern Kashmiri is Bata, a 
Brahman, or a Kashmiri Pandit. Bhattei is derived from 
the Sanskrit word bhartar which in Prakrit form gave 
Bhatta which has been retained by Sanskritists and 
appended to proper names at the beginning or at the 
end. It was used in the sense of leamed, and Bignifies 
a leamed Brahman or a great teacher. 

Prince Gupavarman, a painter-missionary from Kashmir, 
was probably a pioneer* in the Southern Asiatio route to 
China, Korea and Japan. The Kashmir of his age (400 
b.c.) was also the seat of the University of the Buddhist 


*India and the Pacific World by Dr. K&Iidas Nag—Book Company 
Limited, College 8quare, Calcutta, 1941, p. 173. 
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Kumarajïva, who came all the way from Tukhaiistan 
of Kucha (near Khutan),—which corresponds roughly to the 
present Badakhshan,—to Kashmïr to leara Sanskrit and 
various Indian Sciences which he later took over to 
China. 

Tradition has it that the great Qarikaracharya (788—820 
a.c.), visited Kashmïr early in the 9th century A.C., af ter 
his blows to Buddhism in the rest of India, and that he 
was forced to accept the superiority of Kashmïr ^aivism 
over his Vedantic thought although there exists no mternal 
evidence in any of his main works to this effect. Possibly 
it was someone else, his namesake. 

[Shankara, who—thete are reasons to hold—was influenced by 
contact with early preachers of Islam in the South, gives definite 
indication of such influence in his emphasis on monism, his insis - 
tence on action rather than mere devotion, on purity of purpose 
rather than mere rituals. It may be that each element in 
Shahkara’s thought was separately derived from Upanishadic 
sources but the peculiar composition of these elements and the 
shifts in emphasis of thought and action can be most easily 
explained by these new contacts with Islamic preachers down 
South where in Kaladi or Kelatï in Kerala the birth-place of 
Shankara, the ruler had embraced Islam. 1 ] 


Kashmïr Shaivism. 

Kashmïr Shaivism, known as Trika-Sh&sana, Trika-Shastra or 
simply Trika, is a type of idealistic monism (advaita). It made its 
first appearance in Kashmïr at the beginning of the ninth or perhaps 
towards the end of the eight century of the Christian era, says 
Mr. Jagadïsh Chandra Chatterji in his Kashmir Shaivaism (Part 1, 
Srïnagar, 1914, page 3). 

Kashmïr Shaivism has two branches—(i) the Spandapastra and 
(iï) the Pratyabhijnayastra. The authorship of the first, says Sir 
Ramakrishna G. Bhandarkar 2 is attributed to Vasugupta and his 
pupil Kallata who lived in the reign of Avantivarman (855-883 A.c.). 
The two principal works of this system are the Sliivasütram or Shiva - 
sülrdni and the Spandakarikds, which are fifty-one verses only. The 
founder of the Pratyabhijna school of Kashmïr Shaivism was 
Somananda, who also wrote the work called Shivadrsti. But the 
principal treatise of the school was composed by his pupil Udayakara, 
and contains versos which are called Sütras. The pupil of the pupil 
of Somananda was the well-known Abhinavagupta whom we have 


1. Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, by Dr. Tura Cliand, Indi&D 
Press, Allahabad, 1936, pp. 107-111. 

2. Vaislv^avism, Shaivism and Minor Hcltgious Systems. Publisher ; 
Karl J. Trlibner, Stra&sburg, 1913, page 129. 
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mentioned on pages 59-60. The followers of the Spandagastra branch 
deny the necessity of God’s ha ving aprompting cause or a material 
cause for the creation of the world. Neither do they admit that he 
ia himself the material cause, nor do they think some principle of 
allusion generates appearances which are false. God is, according to 
them, independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence. He makes the world appear in himself, 
aa if it were distinct from himself, though not so rcally, as houses 
or even towns appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected in it as the 
mirror is by the images reflected in it. Nor does he exist only as 
realized in the world which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. 

The Pratyabhijna school of Kashmlr Shaivism accepts the 
doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations between 
the individual and the supreme soul,as set forth by the Spandagastra 
school. But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this Pratyabhijna system. The Spanda school mentions 
the dawning of the form or vision of God on the mind in the coursc 
of meditation andthereby the clearing away of the impurities as the 
way to realization of identity with God. The Pratyabhijna school 
maintains that recognition of oneself as God is the way. 

These two systems do not enjoin restraint of the breath, con- 
ccntration, and in the words of Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, all 
that “coursc of fantastic external and internal conduct or discipline ” 
which the schools of Shaivism in India “ prescribe as essential.” 
(page 131). In this respect, Kashmïr Shaivism is very near to Islam, 
as Islam condemns self-mortification as a way to Realization. The 
Islamic way to Realization is simple, virtuous living, communion with 
God and Bervice to humanity by sacrifice of one’s self for others, if 
need be by shedding his blood. 

Ka shm ïr Shaivism has another similarity. Asan instance, the 
case of thecelebrated Muslim mystic Abu’1 Mughith al-Husain Mansür 
alHallaj (244 A.H. — 858 A.C. to 309 a.H.=-922 A.c.) may be cited. 
He said An’l-Haqq, “ I am Creative Truth.” Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
also has repeatedly emphasized understanding the, Becrets of the self 
for Realization. 


Sir Mark Aurel Stein. 

In closing this brief narrative of the Hindu period, it is fitting 
that a brief sketch should be given of the life of the late Sir Mark 
Aurel Stein who translatcd the Rdjataranginl and to whom wo are 
indebted in more than one way. 

The late Sir Mark Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., F. B. A., Correspondent 
de LTnstitut de France ; Ph.D.; D. Litt . (Hon. Oxon.) ; D. Sc. 
(Hon. Camb.), D.O.L. (Hon. Panjab), retired as officcr on special duty 
to the Indian Archaeological Survey, in 1929. He was bom at 
Budapest on 26th November, 1862. Sir Aurel was educated in 
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Budapest and Dresden public schools and studied Oriental languages 
and antiquities in Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
ËDgland. While Principal, Oriental College, Lahore, and Rcgistrar 
of the Panjab University (1888-99), Sir Aurel carried on antiquarian 
researches in Kashmïr and edited and translated Kalhana’s Rdja- 
tarahginï which he recently revised. The new edition will contain 
“but a small number of additional notes.” But it is not yet printed. 
Sir Aurel was appointed to the Indian Educational Service as Principal 
of the Calcutta Madrasah in 1899. He carried out archajological explo- 
rations for the Government of India in Chinese Turkistan in 1900-1. 
After administrative work in the Punjab and as Inspector-General of 
Education, N.-W.F.P. and Baluchistan, Sir Aurel was engaged during 
1906-8 in archseological and geographical explorations in Central 
Asia and W. China when he was awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Gold Medal (1909). Sir Aurel was transferred to the 
Archffiological Survey in 1910, and carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in Central Asia and Iran during 1913-16, 
and was awarded the Gold Medals of the Geographical Societies of 
France and Sweden. For explorations in Upper Swat, Baluchistan, 
Makran during 1926-28, he wa^ awarded the Petrie Medal in 1928. 
He died in Kabul in October, 1943. Sir Aurel Stein was created 
K.C.I.E. in 1912. As a reviewer remarks, Sir Aurel has written 
more than his size, that is to say, his works, if piled one upon another, 
would exceed his stature. Mohand Marg, above Gandarbal, was 
his favourite resort. Here most of his writing was done. 


See the Addenda to Chapler I on the following page. 



Addenda to Chapter I 


In Chapter I, on page 2 (lat para.), Piedmont ia mentioned. 
Here is a ahort nota on it. Piedmont is a territorial division 
of North Italy, encloaed on all aidea, except towards the 
Lombard plain, by the vast semicircle of the Pennine, Graian, 
Cottian, Maritime and Ligorian Alpa. The popolation of Piedmont 
in 1921 was 3,527,847. It has an area of 11,340 square miles. 
Reeling and throwing of silk, manufacture of cotton, woollena and 
olothing occupy a largo part of the population. The Piedmontese 
dialect has been rather strongly influenced by French.— Extracted 
from the Encydopaedia Britannica, Vol. 17, p. 915. 


In the top para. on page 6, in Chapter I, there ia a referenoe 
to Matterhom. Here is a short note on it. Matterhom is the 
famous peak, 14,782 feet high, in the mountaineering centre of 
Zermatt, in the SwisB Alps on the frontier between Switzerland and 
Italy. Many intrepid pilote have lost their lives in attempts to 
oircle this peak, although more than one successful attempt has 
been recorded, the first one on July 14, 1865, the second three day# 
later, both on the Italian side. Nowadays it is frequently ascended 
in summer, especially from Zermatt.— Extracted from the Encydopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 15, pages 94-5. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SPREAD OF ISLAM IN KASHMiR 

In the preceding Chapter, we came across references to 
Arabs at the time of Muktapïda, and to the employment of 
Muslim captains of troops under Harsha. Later, we met 
Rinchana and noted his conversion to Islam to become 
Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn. We saw the appointment of Shah 
Mlr as Vazïr, and also saw him as sovereign of Kashmir on 
the discomfiture of Kota Rani. Bef ore we take up Shah 
Mïr as Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn, and deal with the Shah Mïrï 
dynasty he founded, it is necessary for us to know how Islam 
entered the Valley of Kashmir, and spread itself to an extent 
only second to Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan or Central Asia. 

Islam made its way into Kashmir, says Stein, 1 not by 
forcible conquest but by .gradual conversion, for which the 
influx of foreign adventurers both from the south and from 
Central Asia had prepared the ground. The adoption of 
Islam by the great mass of the population began towards 
the close of Hindu rule, and became an accomplished fact 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

Earliest Contact with Sind. 

Let us now turn to Sind for a moment, as it is Sind that 
received the first Muslims from Arabia. According to the 
Chach-ndma , 2 which, in Mountstuart Elphinstone’s estimate, 
“ contains a minute and consistent account of the transac- 
tions ” during the invasion of { Imad-ud-Dïn Muhammad bin 
Qasim bin Abi ‘Aqïl Saqafi and “ some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns.” Chach Brahman, the son of Silaii, and 
the father of Raja Dahir, uBurped the kingdom of Sahasï, 
the son of Sïharas who was the son of Dïwaïj. The boun- 
daries of the dominions of Sahasï extended on the east to 
Kashmir, on the west to Makran, on the south to the shores 
of the ocean and to Daibal, and on the northto the mountains 
of Kardan or Karwan and to Qaiqan. He had established 


1. Stein’s Introduction to his Englieh Translation of tha 
Rdjataranginl, Vol. I, page 130. 

2. The Chach-ndma is the Persian translation. of the cxtinct 
Arabic Futuh-u»-Sind by ‘Ali bin Hamid bin Abü Bakr Küfï. The 
Persian translation was made in 613 a.h. = 1216 a.c., during the time 
of the ruler of Sind, Amir Qubacha, the rival and contemporary of 
Iltutmish of Delhi. 
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four maliks , or governors, in his territory. The fourth of 
these governors was “at the great city of Multan and Sikka, 
and Brahmapür, and Karür, and Ashahar and Kumba, as 
far as the borders of Kashmïr, were under his government.” 
Sahasi Rai, the soveieign of all this dominion, died and was 
succeeded by Chach Brahman who had entered service as 
a chamberlain to this sovereign. Dahir ultimately succeed¬ 
ed Chach. 

Dahir was slain by Muhammad bin Qasim on Thursday, 
the 10th of Ramazan in the year 93 a.h., or June 712 a.c. 
Dahir’s son, Jaisiya, went to wait on the Rai of Kashmïr. 
A person hearing the name Hamïm, the son of Sama, a 
Syrian, accompanied Jaisiya to Kashmïr. The Rai of 
Kashmïr ordered that, from among the dependencies of 
Kashmïr, a place called Shakalha should be assigned to 
Jaisiya. According to General Cunningham, this place may 
possibly be Kuller-Kahar in the Salt range which, at that 
time, belonged to Kashmïr. Jaisiya died in Shakalha 
and was succeeded by Hamïm son of Sama. Hamïm 
“ founded masjids there, and obtained great honour and 
regard. He was much respected by the king of Kashmïr.” 

No light is thrown on the origin and mission to India 
of Hamïm the Syrian. But we read, in another place, of 
Muhammad ‘Allafï or ‘Allanï, called an Arab merconary. 
He was an “Arab of the Banu üsama, who had killed ‘Abdur 
Rahman son of Ash‘ab, for ha ving run away from battle, 
and carae to join Dahir, with five hundred Arabs.” Subse- 
quently ‘Allafï was dismissed by Dahir, and Muhammad 
bin Qasim granted ‘Allafï a safe passage. It is not 
improbable that Hamïm was one of the attendants of 
‘Allafï. This Hamïm, the Syrian, is ostensibly the first 
Muslim to enter Kashmïr. 

We have also to note that Muhammad bin Qasim, after 
the conquest of Sind, came to Multan. Here “ he erected 
a Jami‘ Masjid and minarets.” He appointed Amïr Da’üd 
Nasr, son of Walïd ‘Ummanï, its governor. Tlien ibn 
Qasim proceeded to the boundary of Kashmïr called the 
Panj Mahiyat, at the upper course of the Jhelum, just after 
it debouches into the plains. This ia about the time of the 
caliphate of Walïd I* (86-96 a.h. =705-71ö a.c.). 


•The Ghach-ndma or Ta'nkhH-Hind wa Sind. See Hislory of India 
at told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. Edited by Sir 
H. M. Elliott, K.C.B., aad Piofeasor John Dowson, Vol. I, London, 1867, 
A.c., pages 131-207. 
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In the course of our brief outline of the pre-Islamic 
period of the history of Kashmïr, we meet with Lalitaditya- 
Muktapïda, who ruled from 725 to 753 a.c., applying to 
the Chinese Emperor for aid against the Arabs who were 
advancing from their bases in Sind and Multan, and of whom 
we hear for the first time in connexion with the history of 
Kashmïr from the Rdjataranginl. Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, 
as Stein 1 says, is misspelt in the Arabic characters as 
Muttapir. His reign according to the Islamic era dated 
from 107 to 136 a.h. We may in passing note that the 
Arabs won a victory over the Chinese in 751 a.c. or 134 
a.h., and acquired Gilgit and other possessions. 2 Mukta- 
pïda’s younger son and second successor, Vajraditya- 
Bappiyaka, ruled between 754 to 761 a.c. During his' 
reign, viz. 137 to 144 a.h., we note that this ruler “ sold 
many men to the Mlechhas ” (or Muslims), and “ intro- 
duced into Kashmïr practices which befitted Mlechhas ” 
(or Muslims). In Harsha *s time, thereafter, we hear of 
Turushkas, or Muslims, as troop-leaders in Kashmïr or in 
Kalhana’s words “ as captains of hundreds.” Harsha’s 
rule lasted from 1089 to 1101 a.c., or 482 to 495 A.H. 
Marco Polo, 3 the Venetian traveller, also refers to the presence 
of Muslims in Kashmïr abont 1277 a.c. or 676 a.h. 
Foliowing Kalhana and Jonaraja in their chronology, we 
reach Rïnchan or Rinchana during 1320-1323 A.C., or 720 
to 724 a.h., which is the terra firma of the advent of Islam 
as a state religion in Kashmïr. In the twelfth century of 
the Christian era, Stein 4 tells us, the conversion of the Dard 
tribes on the Indus from Buddhism to Islam had already 
made great progress. This is about two centuries before 
Rïnchan who becomes Sultan . Sadr-ud-Dïn and the first 
Muslim ruler of Kashmïr. 

Islam neither afïected the independence of Kashmïr 
nor, at first, materially changed its political and cultural 
conditions. The administraüon, to résumé quotation from 
Stein, remained, as beforo, in the hands of the traditional 
official class, the Brahmans, for whom a change of religion 
presented no advantage, and tho retention of their old creed 
apparently involved no loss of inherited status. This 
appears from the frequent references, made in Jonaraja’s 


1. The Rdjalarangini, Vol. I., Intioduction, page 91. 

2. The Irülian Anliquary, July 1908, page 181. 

8. The Travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian, edited by Manuel Komroff. 
New York, U.S.A., iy39, page 64. 

4. The Rajataranginï, Vol. II, page 217, footnote 2762-64. 
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and Qrïvara’s Chronides, to Brahmans holding high official 
poets under the early Sultans. Sanskrit continued to be f 
for a considerable period, the language of official communi- 
cation and record in Kashmïr even after the end of Hindu 
rule. The various fomis of official documents, reports, etc., 
which are contained in the Lokaprakdsha, a handbook of 
Kashmïrian administrative routine, are drawn up “in a 
curious Sanskrit jargon, full of Persian and Arabic words 
which must have become current. in Kashmïr soon after 
the introduction of Islam.” The use of Sanskrit, even 
among Musalmans, is borne out by the Sanskrit inscription 
on a tomb in the cemetery of Hazrat Baha-ud-Dïn Ganj 
Bakhsh, at the foot of the Harï-parbat in Srïnagar. This 
inscription was put up in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, sometime in 1484 a.c. or 889 a.h. Brief Sanskrit 
inscriptions, without dates, have been found by Stein 1 
on a number of old Muslim tombs at Srïnagar, near Martand 
and elsewhere. Even in certain proper names the reader 
will notice non-Muslim influences. 

Islam and Hinduism. 

“ Islam is a force of volcanic sort, a buming and integ- 
rating force, which, under favourable conditions may even 
make a nation,” wrote the late Sir Herbert Bisley. 2 “It 
melts and fuses together a whole series of tribes, and reduces 
their internal structure to one uniform pattem, in which 
no survivals of pre-existing usages can be detected. The 
separate strata disappear ; their characteristic fossils are 
crushed out of recognition ; and a solid mass of law and 
tradition occupies their place. Hinduism, transfused as 
it is by mysticism and ecstatic devotion, and resting ulti- 
mately on the esoterie teachings of transcendental philoso- 
phy, knows nothing of open proselytism or forcible con¬ 
version, and attains its ends in a different and more subtle 
fashion, for which no precise analogue can be found in the 
physical world. It leaves existing aggregates very much 
as they were, and so far from welding them together, after 
the manner of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates tends 
rathor to crcate an indefinite number of fresn groups ; but 
every tribe that passes within the charmed circle of 
Hinduism inclines sooner or later to abandon its more primi- 
tive usages or to clothe them in some Brahmanical disguise. 

1. The Rdjataranginï, Vol. 1, page 131 footnote. 

2. The People of India, second edition, 1915, page 217, 
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Infant marriag. with all its attendant horrors is introduced: 
widows are forbidden to marry again : and divorce, which 
plays a great, and on the whole, a useful part in tribal 
society, is summarily abolished.” 

Sir Herbert discusses the motives assigned in various 
cases of conversion to Islam and suggests : “ (1) Genuine 

religious conviction of the purity and simplicity of Islam, 
derived from the study of the Muhammadan scriptures or 
from the preaching of the Maulavis who go round the 
villages. The conversion of high-caste Hindus, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Kayasths and the like is commonly ascribed to 
this cause. (2) The growing desire on the part of the lower 
Hindu castes to improve their social position leads individuals 
among them to embrace a creed which seems to offer them 
a fair chance in life. (3) The proverb “Love laughs at caste” 
accounts for a large number of conversions. (4) Causes 
connected with taboos on food and drink and with various 
caste misdemeanours have also to be taken into account. 
Hindus in sickness or distress are tended by Muhammadans 
and take food and water from their hands ; the caste ex- 
communicates them and they join the ranks of a more 
merciful faith.” 1 2 * * 

In Kashmlr there is not much difference in food between 
the Muslim and the Hindu, for both enjoy mutton, fish and 
flying birds, though certain restrictions among the latter 
are, at times, vexatious. The orthodox Pandit, for instance, 
would not take tomato, onion, egg and fowl, reminding us of 
the tradition which allows a dog to be starved or beaten but 
never to be kicked as it accompanied Yudhisthira to heaven I 

Another Contrast. 

A piquant contrast between Hinduism and Islam, not 
by a Hindu, nor by a Muslim, but by a Christian from the 
West, is not quite irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
Writes Mr. Guy Wint 8 in India and Democracy : “ Breathing 
from infancy the axioms of caste, Hindus accepted human 
inequality as a permanent and inexpugnable fact; Islam 
was a levelling religion with a passion for equality by which 
even its monarchs were periodically humbled. Hinduism, 


1. The Propte of India, pages 247-248. 

2. India and Democracy by Sir George Schuster, ex-FinanceMember, 

Government of Iiküa, and Guy Wint, Secretary of the League of Nations 

Economie Mission to China, Macroillan & Co., London, 1941, pages 54-55. 
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if in its purest form neither idolatrous nor polytheïst, per- 
mitted among its rank and file the crudest forms of worship ; 
Islam has always been iconoclast. In spite of the worldly 
display of India, Hinduism honoured the ascetic and was 
awed by the other-worldly; Islam, in spite of its puritan 
sects, was a voluptuous religion. The emotional impulse 
of Hinduism was the quest for tranquillity; of Islam (in 
spite of Kismet) the lust for action. Hinduism was subtle, 
elaborate, luxuriant; Islam plain and unadorned. 

“ That the two cultures interacted and modified one 
another goes without saying. For example, where Islam 
flourished, the caste system weakened ; and under Hindu 
influence Islam lost something of its asperity. In the 
centuries when Turks, Afghans and Moghuls dominated 
North India the upper classes of both communities came 
closer together, and from their fraternizatión emerged for a 
brief period what may be termed the Urdu culture, a civili- 
zation of the court circles which was a genuine blend of the 
best in the life of both peoples and by means of which it 
appeared that they might be reconciled. Among the masses 
the contact was even closer, since the great bulk of Moslems 
of the lower class were converts from the depressed castes 
of Hindus, and these at least in part retained caste obser- 
vance, conserved something of the Hindu ritualism which 
in theory was so abhorrent to their new faith, and refused 
to be turned from the age-old superstitions of their race.” 
This last remark is particularly fitly applicable to the 
Kashmïri Muslim. Five hundred years of Muslim rule were 
not sufficiënt to root out the superstitions of about fifteen 
hundred years of Buddhist and Brahmanical permeation. 
Mr. Wint closes with this last sentence : “ On both sides 
tliere remained solid blocks of the orthodox—ultra-montane 
uninfluenced, intransigent, and capable of developing within 
themselves fierce proseiytising movements in favour of a 
return to the strictest exclusiveness.” This is the bigoted 
Kashmiri Pandit and the antiquated Muila in the case of 
Kashmir. 

Beginning of Islam by Friars and Darvishes. 

The population of the Valley of Kashmir in 1931 
was over thirteen lakhs, of which over twelvo and 
a half lakhs were Muslims. In the census of 1941 the 
Muslims numbered 13,69,620 out of 14,64,034. One must 
deplore, with the late Sir Thomas Arnold, that definite 
historical facts which might help us in clearly accounting 
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for the existence of such an extraordinarily overwhelming 
majority of Musalmans among the popülation of Kashmir 
are somewhat scanty. The same view was expressed to 
me by Sir Aurel Stein once. Whatever evidence is 
available leads us, however, to attribute the spread of 
Islam in the Valley, on the whole, to a long continued 
missionary movement inaugurated and carried out mainly 
by faqïrs or friars or darvishes and the ‘ ulamci ’ or 
theoïogians, among whom were Isma'ïlian preachers from 
Alamüt, 1 a hill fort in the province of Dailam in Iran. In 
addition to this, ( i ) the compactness of the area of the Valley 
and (ii) the unusually imitative habits of its people 
were also reasons for this mass conversion. 

Islam is essentially a missionary religion like Buddhism 
and Christianity, and the Muslim missionary, be he a pïr,i.e., 
a spiritual guide, or a preacher, carries with him the message 
of Islam to the people of the land into which he penetrates. 
“ The spirit of truth in the heart of the missionary cannot 
rest till it manifests itself in thought, word and deed.” It 
is in this spirit that the Muslim missionary entered the 
Valley of Kashmir to influence its people by his example, 
his personal methode of preaching and persuasion at a time 
when, in the words of Lawrence, 2 Kashmir in the reign of 
Sühadeva (1300—1319-20 a.c.)— that is, previous to the 
advent of Islam—“ was a country of drunkards and 
gamblers,” and where “ wómen were no better than they 
should be.” 

Bilal or Bulbul Shah’s Conversion of Rïnchan. 

Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn, Rïnchan or Rinchana, the first 
Muslim ruler of Kashmir, a contemporary of Edward III 
of England, was originally a LadakhI. also called a Tibetan, 
from Western Tibet. He was well-disposed towards Islam 
on account of his contact with Shah Mlr, then in the Kashmir 
state service. Rïnchan is believed to have actually owed 
his conversion to Sayyid Bilal (popularized to Bulbul) in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

j jj. jl jï j j »|j ja &T 

/ / / 


1. Sir Thomas Arnold’sPreacAt«^o//«Zam, secondedition, page 291. 

2. Tkt .Valley of Kashmir, page 189. 
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Bilal Shah or Bulbul Shah ia stated to have visited 
Kashmir first in the time of Raja Sühadeva, the pre- 
decessor of Rinchan. The original name of Bulbul Shah 
ia said to have been Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahman, though some 
believe it to be Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Dïn, while others call 
him Sharaf-ud-Dïn Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahman Turkistanï. 
This much is certain that he was a widely tra velled Müsavi 
Sayyid from Turkistan having enjoyed a long stay at 
Baghdad. Bulbul Shah was the spiritual disciple of Sh(Lh 
Ni‘matullah Walï Farsï, a Khalïfa of the Suhrawardï tarïq or 
school of Süfis founded by Shaikh-ush-Shuyükh Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-Dïn Suhrawardï. 1 Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam in 
his History has copied the following about Kashmir from 
the great Shaikh, but the couplet is from Shihab-ud-Dïn 
Sindï of Kashmir, according to Hasan:— 


S / fi t ut 
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Hajï Miskin 2 is of the opinion that Bulbul Shah was a 
disciple of Mulla Ahmad ‘Allama, who is stated to have 
accompanied Bulbul Shah when he visited Kashmir on the 
first occasion, in the time of Raja Sühadeva. The same 
writer mentions Mulla Ahmad ‘Allama as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam in the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din (740-743 a.h.). 
I am afraid, however, that this cannot be accepted, as it is 
very hard to believe that Bulbul Shah should have taken 
the lead in the conversion of Rïnchan, in the presence of 
his own pïr or spiritual guide, who would thus be relegated to 
a secondary position on an occasion of such transcendent 
importance. Available evidence appears to establish that 
Bulbul Shah was a spiritual disciple of Shah Ni'matullah 


1. Suhraward with ita Kurdish population was a large, walled, 
well-fortified town lying to the south of Zaojia, on the road to Hamad&n, 
Iran, in the 4th century a.c. (10th a.h.). It was of some importante 
during the 8th century A.c.(14th a.h.). The site of the town cannot 
now be located with absolute certainty. 

?. Haji Muhyi’d Din Afiskin, the Ta'nkh-i-Kabïr, page 289* 
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Wall Farsï. Mulla Ahmad was a lieutenant of Bulbul Shah, 1 
died in the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, and is buried next 
to Bulbul Shah. The Mulla was made the fitst Shaikh-ul- 
Islam and was the author of, two books, Fatdwa-i-Shihdbi 
and Shihdb-i-Sdqib. 

The circumstances that led to the conversion of Rinchan 
appear to have been the impression created on him by the 
simplicity of Bulbul Shah’s faith coupled with his own 
dissatisfaction with what was then professed by the people 
around him.. Different people have attributed different 
motives 2 to Rinchan for adopting Islam, into the details 
of which motives we need not enter. Suffice it to say that 
Rinchan embraced Islam at the hands of Bulbul Shah and 
assumed the name of Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn, and claims our 
attention as the first Muslim ruler of Kashmïr. Muslim 
historians write his name as Rinchan. 

After the conversion of Rinchan, his brother-in-law and 
commander-in-chief, and several others—according to one 
tradition tenthousand 3 —embraced the creed of Bulbul Shah. 
A place of gathering for the new converts was set up on 
the bank of the Vitasta and is known as Bulbul Lankar— 
(Lünkar is apparently a corruption of ' Langar ’ meanino a 
hospice) and also the first mosque in Kashmïr now unfor- 
tunately reduced*to ruins. The Bulbul Lankar is a three- 
storied decayed wooden building on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 200 yards below‘Alï Kadal, the fifth bridge, 
in Mahalla Bulbul Lankar, Srinagar. Bulbul Shah died in 
727 a.h., corresponding to 1327 a.c. 4 

<l| JL JA jt-j l‘ JL 

, 

This chronogram, it appears, was composed, for the first 
time, by Khwaja Muhammad A'zam. 


1. Bulbul Shah Sahib by Muftï Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, pp. 36-37. 

2. For instance, it is alleged by some, like Kirpa Ram and Narain 
Kaul, that Brahmans rejected his offer of conversion to Hinduism, but 
this is not accepted by others like Malik Haidar and Khwaja A'r.am. 

3. Bulbul Shah Sahib by Muftï Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, 
Srinagar, (1360 a.h. =1941 a.c.) p. 23, on the authority of the Panj 
Oanj (Rishï naraa) by Mulla Baha-ud-Dïn Mutfcu who died in 1248 a.h.= 
1832 A c. 

^' r Wolseley Haig, in Chapter XII of the Cambridge History of 
India, Vol, III, p, 277, makes no reference to Bulbul Shah and assigns 
1346 a.c. as the date of the accession of Shams-ud-Dïu whom he calls 
Shah MIrza instead of the beteer known form Shah Mïr. Shams-ud-Dïu’s 
accession took place in 1339 *,c, (740 a.h.) 
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Conversions to Islam by Sayyids. 

The conversion of the people of Kashmïr to Islam was 
f urther encouraged by the arrival of a host of Sayyids. Promi¬ 
nent among these were : (1) Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dïn ofBukhara, 
who was known as Makhdüm Jahaniyan Jahangasht, the 
disciple of Shaikh Rukn-ud-Dïn ‘Alam and arrived in 
748 a.h., and left Kashmïr after a short stay. (2) Sayyid 
Taj-ud-Dïn (the cousinof Mïr Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï or Shah 
Hamadan), who arrived in 760 a.h., in the reign of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Dïn and was accompanied by Sayyid Mas'üd 
and Sayyid Yüsuf, his disciples, who lie buried near his 
tomb in Mahalla Shihampör, a quarter of Srïnagar. (3) 
Sayyid Husain Simnanï,* who was the younger brother of 
Sayyid Taj-ud-Dïn, a disciple of Shaikh Rukn-ud-Dïn‘Alam, 
and came in 773 a.h. 


It appears that the two brothers Sayyid Taj-ud-Dïn 
and Sayyid Husain Simnanï were sent to Kashmïr by Sayyid 
‘Alï Hamadanï, revered for sanctity and eminent virtues, 
probably to survey the field for the propagation of Islam, 
and also to find means of escape from Tïmür, who was 
suspected of contemplating, from political motives, the 
massacre of this powerful Sayyid family. Sayyid Husain 
lies buried in a beautiful shrine in Kulgam, a tahsïl of 
Islamabad. The other brother is buried just close to the 
road to Islamabad near Avantipör. 

Mïr Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï. 

In view of the extraordinary influence that his per- 
sonality wielded in the spread of Islam in Kasfymïr, I think 
a somewhat fuller notice of Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï, “ the 
Apostle of Kashmïr” is needed. We shall call him “Shah 
Hamadan” as he is best known in Kashmïr by that 
appellation. Sir Muhammad Iqbal has an invocation to 
him beginning with— 

i j, té* r j j 


k-lp't ‘Ja jl 
/ 





a j I j jU 


* In the cqntrc of a widc plain, likc nn island, stands the village 
of Simnan, 145 miles east of Teheran, Iran. It appears to be a conglome- 
ration of deserted gardens: an uninhabited village within mud walls, 
with, here and there, a stream or a pool banked up with eartk, and in the 
centre like a jewel, a tiny turquoise dome. The modern town had a 
weaving factory (Knrkhünfl i-Bfifindagi) nnd a hospital [Bimanstün), 
^hen I passed it towafds the end of 1930, 
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The great Sayyid, ‘Alï Hamadanï, or Shah-i-Hamadan, 
also known as Amïr-i-Kabïr or the great Amïr, or ‘Ali-i-Sani, 
the second ‘Alï, was bom on Monday, 12thRajab 714 a.h. 
(1314 a.c.) at Hamadan 1 in Iran. The chronogram 
Rahmatullah *#!"<*■ j gives the date of his birth, viz. 714 
a.h., and should be taken as his chronogrammatic name. 
His mother’s name was Fatima and his father’s was Sayyid 
Shihab-ud-Dïn bin Mïr Sayyid Muhammad Husaini. His 
genealogy,according to thetreatise Khulasat’ul Mandqib, can 
be traced to Hazrat ‘Alï through Imam Husain, 1 he being 
sixteenth in direct descent from ‘Alï b. Abï Talib. Sayyid 
‘Alï Hamadanï became Höfiz-i-Qur'dn (one who knows the 
Qur’an by heart) in his very early boyhood. He studied 
Islamic theology, acquired knowledge, and learnt tasawwuf 
or the mysticism of the Süfïs under the tuition of Sayyid 
‘Ala-ud-Dïn Simnanï, who was his maternal uncle. He be¬ 
came, in the first instance, a disciple of Shaikh Abu’1 Barakat 
Taqï-ud-Dïn ‘Alï Düstï and, after hisdeath, of Shaikh Sharaf- 
ud-Dïn Mahmüd Muzdaqanï in Ray. The spiritual pedigree 


1. In view of the importance of Shah Hamadan in Kashmïr, 
a brief description of Hamadan, his native place, is perhaps necessary. 

Hamadan is the name of a town and of a province in Iran. The 
town is 260 miles north-west of Isfahan. It is situated 188 miles 
south-west of Teheran, at an elevation of 5,930 feet, about 700 feet 
higher than Srïnagar, near the foot of Mount Alvand, vhose peak rises 
west of it to an altitude of 11,900 feet. It has been a seat of Muslim 
learning and culture. 

Hamadan is a busy trade centre with about 70,000 inhabitants. 
comprising 4,000 Jews and 300 Armenians, has extensivfe and well-stocked 
bizars, and a number of large and small caravanserais. Tanneries turn 
out leather which is much esteemed throughout the country and exported 
to other provinces in great quantities. Saddles, harnesses, trunks, and 
other leather goods are manufnctured. Industries like carpets, woollens, 
cotton stuffs, felts and copper utensils flourish. This perhaps explainB 
how Shah Hamadan gave an impetus to arts and crafts in Kashmlr. 
The climate of Hamadan is pleasant but the winters are long and aevere 
with heavy falls of snow. 

Hamadan is supposed to stand on the site of the ancient Ecbatana. 
Among its tombs, the Jews still show the reputed burial places of Esther 
and Mordecai, a former Jewish Queen and Prince, in an insignificant looking 
domed building in the centre of the town. Hamadan has also the grave 
of Abü ‘Alï bin Sina (Avicenna), who died in 1036 a.c. Shah Hamadan 
has written on qucstions relating to the name of Hamadan. In 1936, 
at Hamadan. I was shown the dilapidated Gunbad-i-‘Alaviyan, associat- 
ed with the meditations of Shah Hamadan, his forbears and his 
descendant!. 

2. Dr. Herman» Ethé’s Calologue of Manuscripts in the Bodleiau 
Library, Oxford Umveraity Press, lè89, Part I, page 783. 
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of Shaikh Muzdaqanï has been recorded by Shah Hamadan. 
Muzdaqanï desired him to complete his education by ex- 
tensive travel in the world, which Shah Hamadan undertook 
and coneequently visited several countries. He journeyed 
for about twenty-one years, and thus came in contact with 
several Süfïs (mystics) and ‘ulama’ (divines) of the age, 
and profited by association with them. Accórdirig to Amin 
Ahmad Razï's Haft Iqlïm 1 [written in 1002 a.h.= 1593-94 
a.c.. or accdrding to another account 1028 a.h.=1619 
a.c.], Shah Hamadan travelled three times over the whole 
world and met 1,400 saints. After the completion of his 
travels, Shah Hamadan returned to his native place. It 
was after his return that the rise of Tïmür forced him to 
leave for Kashmïr. Sevén hundred Sayyids are said to 
have accompanied him to the Valley in the reign of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Dïn in 774 a.h. 2 (1^72 a.c.). Shihab-ud-Dïn, 
the reigning monarch of Kashmïr, had gone out on an 
expedition against the ruler of Ohind 3 (or Und, 16 miles 
above Attock). Qutb-ud-Dïn, the Sultan’s brother, who 
subsequently succeeded him, was then acting for him. 
After four months’ stay, Shah Hamadan left for the scene 
of battle, and persuaded the belligerents to come to peace. 
Shah Hamadan then proceeded to Mecca, and came back 
to the Valley in 781 a.h. 4 (1379 a.c.) in the time of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn. After a stay of about two and a half 
years, he went to Ladakh in 783 a.h. en route for Turkistan. 
The third visit of Shah Hamadan took place in 785 a.h. 
(1383 A.c ). tut he had to leave Kashmïr on account of 


1. Professor ‘AbduI Qadir’s Catalogue of M8S. in the Library of the 
Univeraity ofBombay, page 71.. Amin Ahmad was the first cousin of 
Naww&b 1‘timad-ud-Daula, the father of Nür Jahan. 

2. And not 782 a.h., as stated by Bcalc in his Oriental Biographical 
Dietionary, 1881 edition, page 238, because the following chronogram 
gives 774 A.H.— 

jtf- < y- jl C-J.ï" Ij jl f - *** ^ A Jt" 

3. Some historians have mistaken Ohind for Hind, even Col. Haig 
(p. 278, Vol. 111). 

4. According to the chronogram— 

lT I T jl fJU. ^ 

/ / / 

This and the previous chronograms are by Sayyid Muhammad 
Khawari who was the contemporary of Sayyid Muhammad Hamedanl 
■on of Shah Hamadan, vide Tatrlkh-i-Kablr, page 12 and page 28. 
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ill-hcaltli, and stayed at Pakhlï 1 for ten days at tlic requcst 
of the ruler of that place whose name was Sultan Muhammad. 

From Pakhlï, Shah Hamadan repaired to the vicinity 
of Künar (or Künar-with-Nür-gal in Kafiristan) wliere, after 
a short stay, he had a relapse on the lst of Zilhijja 786 a.h. 
(1384 a.c.) and ate nothing for five days. On Tuesday, 
the 6th of Zilhijja, he drank water several times, and on the 
night of the same day he byeathed his last at the age of 72. 
On his death-bed Bismilldh-ir-Rahmdn-ir-Rahïm was on his 
lips, and this, strangely enough, gives the date of hisdemise. 
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[In the 

year 786 from the time of Ahmad, the 

last of the 


Prophete (that is), from the Hij ra, 

There went from the transitory to the eternal world the prince 
of both the worlds, the descendant of Yasïn.] 

Shah Hamadan was buried in Khuttalan. 2 

1. Pakhlï was an ancient district of the Punjab, now included in 
the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province. In Babur’s 
time, the tract was held by the Khakha and Bamba tribes, whose chicfs 
had been rulers of the country to the easti of the Indus, but had been 
driven out by the Oibari Sultans of Bajaur and Swat. lts inhabitants 
stil! speak Pushtü—King’s Edition of Bdbur's Memoirs, Vol. II, note 
on page 201. 

The Sarkar of Swat or Swad, accordiug to Abu’1 Fazl (Jarrett’s 
A’in-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 391), comprised of three districts of Bhimbar, 
Swat, and Bajaur. Swat is 40 ifcö«/in length, and 6 to 15 in breadth. 
Kashghar is to its north. Swat was the residence of the Qovernor. 

After Crossing the Sind river (eastwards), there are countrieB, in the 
northern mountains . . . appertaining to Kashmir and once included 
in it, although most of thein, as for example, Paklï ... do not now 
obey it.—Beveridge’s Babur-nama, 1921, Vol. II, p. 484. 

Paklï, according to Abu’1 Fazl, was a Sarkar in Akbar’s time, its 
length being 36 and breadth 26 kOs. Timfir left a few troops to hold 
this tract and their descendants remain there to this day. The rulers 
of this district pay tribute to Kashmir.—Colonel Jarrett’s Translation 
of the A’ïn-i-Akbarï, 1891, Vol. II, pages 390-1. 

2. The state or province of Khatlan, Khutlan or Khotl 
was located in 1872 by Sir H. Yule, somewhat north of the present Kolab 
and west of DaTwaz (in Turkistan immediately beyond the north-eastern 
border of Afghanistan), but Mr. Mayef who travelled in this region thrcc 
years later, believes Kurgan-Tube (t.e., Kurghan Tipa) on the lower 
Surkh&b (or Wakhsh) and a short distance west qf Kolab, to have been 
the centre of the ancient Khatlan .... Khatlan existed at least 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, for, in 1498, we find Khuttru 
Shah of Quuduz, bestowing the govcrnorship of it on his brothcr Wali. 
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The Khazïnatu'l Asjiyd (ii, 293) explaius how it ca me 
about that Shah Hamadan was buried in Khutlan: “He 
died in Hazara (Paklï) and there the Pakll Sultan wished 
to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
reason, wished to bury him in Khutlan. In order to decide 
the matter they invited the Sultan to remove the bier with 
the corpse upon it. It could not be stirred from its place. 
When, however, a single one of the disciples tried to move 
it, he alone was able to lift it, and to bear it away on his 
head. Hence the burial in Khutlan. The death occurred 
in 786 a.h.” (1384 a.c.). A monument to the Sayyid stands 
at Pakhli, which is now a part of Tahsïl Mansihra, District 
Hazara, N'. W. F. Province. 

Abu’1 Fazl says (The A’ïn-i-Akbarï, Jarrett, Vol. II. 
p. 392) that “ Amïr Sayyid ‘Al! Hamadan! died here (Bajaur 
near Swat) and his dead body was conveyed to Khatlan by 
his last testament.” But Babur writes : “ Mir Sayyid ‘Al! 
Hamadan! (God’s mercy on him !) coming here (Künar- 
with-Nür-gal in Kafiristan) as he journeyed, died two # miles 
(one shar‘ï) above Künar. His disciples carried his body to 
Khutlan. A shrine was erected at the honoured place of his 
death of which I made the circuit ( tawaf ) when I came and 
took Chaghan-Saraï in 920 a.h.” (1614 A.C.) —The Bdbur- 
ndma, A.S. Beveridge’s English Translation, Vol. I, p. 211. 


Both the state and name have since disappeared.—English Translation 
of the Ta'rlkh-i-Raskidl by Elias and Ross, 1896, page 21, footnote. 

The name Khutl or Khutlan was applied in the time of Babur, and 
as far back as the age of Ibn Hauqal, to the country lying between the 
upper branch of the Amu, called Harat or Panj, which divided it from 
Badakhshan on the south— Babur' s Memoire, King’s Edition, 1921, Vol. 
I, pages Ixviii and lxix. 

The great moqntainous tract lying in the angle between the Wakhsh- 
ab (the largest affluent of the Oxus) and the Oxus was known as Khuttal, 
a name that was also vaguely applied to all the infidel lands east and 
north of Khurasan. Khuttal was included in the country along the 
Wakhsh, lying in its north, where the Wakhsh-ab took its rise. It was, 
Istakhri writes, very fertile, and famous for its fine horses and sumpter 
beaats : having many great towns on the banks of its numerous streams, 
where corn lands and fruit orchards gave abundant crops. In the 10th 
century a.c. or the 4th a.h., the capital of Khuttal was Hulbuk. 

There is much confusion in the naming of this country: we have 
indiiïerently Khuttal and Khutlan or Khuttalan. According, however, 
to Qazvfni (ii, 352), Khuttalan was the name of a town of the Turks, 
lying in a gorge between the mountains, the position of which he does 
not indicate. 'All of Yazd (i. 464 and elsewhere) in describing the 
campaigns of Timür, gene rally writes Khutlan.—G. Le Strange, The 
Landt of (he EatUrn CaliphaU, Cambridge Univeraity Press, 1906, re- 
printed 1930, page 438. 
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Shah Hamadan belonged to the Kubrawi order of Süfïs 
founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Dïn Kubrd of Khwarizm who 
died in 618 a.h.=122L a.c. The Kubrawls are a branch of 
the Suhrawardï Süfïs. 

That the conversion of the Valley to Islam was fur- 
thered by the presence of Shah Hamadan is undoubted. 
His prominent co-workers were :—1. Mïr Sayyid Haidar. 
2. Sayyid Jamal-ud-Dïn, 3. Sayyid Kamal-i-Sanï, 4. 
Sayyid Jamal-ud-Dïn ‘Alaï, 5. Sayyid Rukn-ud-Dïn, 6. 
Sayyid Muhammad, 7. Sayyid ‘Azïzullah. They estab- 
lished hospices all over the country which served as centres 
for the propagation of their religion in every nook and 
corner of Kashmïr, and by their influence definitely furthered 
the acceptance of the faith of the Prophet of Arabia. The 
riewly converted people, of their own accord, converted 
temples into mosques in consequence of their change of 
faith. Two well-known incidents, in which two of the 
leading Sanyasïs or Hindu ascetics of the time, together 
with their followers, accepted Islam at the hands of Shah 
Hamadan after a trial of their ‘ supernatural’ powers, 
apparently convinced the priest-ridden Kashmïrï of the 
greatness of the Sayyid’s creed. The present ziyarat or 
shrine of Shah Hamadan on the Vitasta is said to have been 
erected in 798 a.h.=1395 a.c. on the spot where one of 
these trials took place. This ziyarat first built by Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Dïn, therefore, really represents the great Sayyid’s 
chillah-khdna or the place of retreat and devotion, and not 
his tomb, which is in Khatlan. It is constructed chiefty 
of the wood of the dcoddr pine, and is equipped with a 
pyramidal steeple of timber capped with brass, and alto- 
gether is quite fine to look at. The mosque of Shah Hamadan 
evokes the following couplet: 

<1)1 AA A » ...» A t j<» 

o»,*- j y AL j» »J»A .> az. ^ 

" - ‘ ' 
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That Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn himself acknowledged the 
greatness of the Sayyid is apparent from the fact that the 
Sultan, who had married two sisters contrary to the sharïat 
or the law of Islam, had to divorce one of his wives at the 
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instance of Shah Hamadan. The Sultan also adopted the 
dress then fuevalent in Islamic countries, and had such a 
great regard for the cap given to him by the Sayyid that he 
ahvays wore it under his crown. This cap was passed on 
to succceding Sultans, and was buried with the dead body 
of Sultan Fath Shah at his special request before his death. 
It is said that some one prophesied that the burial of the 
cap would be an indication of the burial of the dynasty, 
and it is a curious coincidence that the dynasty actually 
camc to an end, with the rise of the Chaks. 

Shah Hamadan was not only a saint but an author too. 
He wrote the Zakhïrat-ul-Mulük, a treatise on political 
ethica and the rules of good government, in the Persian 
language. The British Museum Manuscript of the book 
[Add. 7618, Vol II, p. 447] has 260 folios, lOf'x 9", 
15 lines, 3 inches long, written in neat Nastailq. 1 The 
Zakhïrat-ul-Mulük consists of ten chapters as follows:— 

(1) Faith. (2) Duties of Man. (3) Virtue. (4) Rights 
and duties of parents, wives, husbands, children, etc. 

(5) Rules of government, rights and duties of subjects. 

(6) Spiritual kingdom. (7) Execution of the lawful and 
abstinence from the unlawfuh (8) Gratitude and content- 
ment. (9) Patience under visitations. (10) Condcmnation 
of conceit and anger and the excellence of humility and 
forgiveness. The Zakhïrat-ul-Mulük was translated into 
Lat in by Ernest Friedrick Carl Rosenmueller in 1825 A.C., 
and into French by C. Solvent in 1829 a.c. It waB a 
favourite book with scholars during the early Pre-Mughul 
régime of India. 2 

Among otlier works of Shah Hamadiin in Persian 

P P 

and Arabic, «. jy isa tract on contemplation. jfc «iL-j 

✓ / 

contains Amïr-i-Kabir’s letters. óLjI ^ üjy 

/ ✓ “ / 

discusses the bodily and moral features of man. *y j» 

P P 

uealw with the real nature of penitencc. J* o i« 

a commentary on Ibn-ul-‘Arabï’s S £/• 


1. Thifl book was lithographed by Niyar 'Ali Khün, Am ritsar. Urdu 
tranalation published at Lahore ia 1334 a h. under the title of ii \ JJ l^^-> 

2. The Adminigtration of Juttice in Medieval India by Muhammad 
Baabïr Ahmad, M.A., M.Litt., I.C.B., Aligarb University Studies in 
Bisiory, 1941, pago 39. 
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ia a commentary on the winc-qasïdah of ‘Umar ibn ul- 
Fariz who (lied in 786 a.H.=1385 a.c. 

/ 3 

is a treatise on Söfic terma and expresaiona. ^ 

ia on physiognomy. «-ab »■> givea ten rules of con- 

templative life. <J yjl I j ia_>U puts together Traditions 

on afïection among relatives. 

JU j ,>aJl v t.r givea the aeventy virtues 
/ 

of Hazrat ‘Alï. J?. j' ia forty Traditions on 

man’a future life. crjV* 1 <*jj ia an extract of a larger 
work entitled jU-Vl o') 3 y > by Shuja‘ud-Din Shïrüyah. 
4 >UUlJjb is on Süfï-ism. 

givea a cónception of the unity of God and 

Hi8 attributes. 

v ibJlV*’>b is a mystical treatise on varioua Süfic 

queations, illustrated by veraea of the Qur’an and Traditions 
and an exposition of the virtues of the life of Shah Hamadan . 
It is by Maulana Nür-ud-Din Ja‘far al-Badakhshï, Shah 
Hamadan’s pupil. 

Shah Hamadan was also a poet. His ghazals or 

odes are naturally Süfistic. The j'j-l Jr* is a small 

/ 

collection of religious and mystical poema. It begins witli— 
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One cahnot sum up Shah Hamadan’s life and work 
better than Sir Multainmud Iqbal in the following lincs :— 

j-il' jU*. j\ c—j m jVL obUl-u- 

1 x* x x \ , 
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[Note. —For further notices on the life and works of Sayyid ‘All, 
Shah Hamad&n, the reader may refer to the Habïb-us-Siyar, Vol. 3, 
Jut 3, p. 87; the Nafahdt-ul-Uns, page 516; the Tazkira-i-Daulat 
Shdh, p. 325; the Haft Iqlïm, fol. 277 a; Taqï Auhadï, fo], 478a; the 
Majma'un Nafais, Vol. 2, fol. 306 a; the Riydz-ush-Shua‘ra , fol. 2636 
the Makhzan-ul-Ghard’ib, fol. 548; the Miftdh-ul-Tawdr ikh, page 143; 
theMajma'-ul-Fusahd , Vol. 1, page 340; Hdjï Khdlïfa, Vol. 4, page 426; 
Riéu’a Fersian Catalogue, Vol. 2, page 447 ; Ethé’s Bodleian Library 
Catalogue, Nos. 1451—1453, and No. 1241 (28); G. Flügel’a Vienna 
Catalogue 3, page 420; Blochét’s Catalogue, Paris, Nos. 156-157. 
W. Pertsch, Berlin Catalogue, page 7, No. 5, page 275 No. 4; No. 9, 7; 
Berlin Catalogue, pp. 235, 5 and 379, 2; Fleischer, Catalogue, 
Dresden, No. 198, 20. The Bankïpür Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts, Vol. I, No. 150, pp. 229-31, also Vol. 9, No. 943, 
pp. 194-5 ; W. Ivanow’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, 1924, p. 659 ; Prof. Browne’a Catalogue of Oriental 
MSS., Cambridge, p. 156.] 


Mïr Muhammad Hamaddnï. 

In stimulating the enforceraent of Islamic Sharï‘at or 
law in Kashmïr, Shah Hamadan was succeeded by his son 
Mïr Muhammad Hamadanï. Mïr Muhammad was bom in 
774 a.h.=1372 a.c. and was twelve years old when 
his father died. It is said that, bef ore his death in 1384, 
Shah Hamadan had handed over to Maulana Saraï* for 
transmission to two of his prominent Khalïfas—Khwaja 
Is-haq of Khatlan and Maulana Nür-ud-Dïn Ja'far of 
Badakhshan—certain documents which contained his 
Washfat-ndma (parting advice or bequest) and Khildfat-ndma 
(or document conveying succession). Khwaja ls-haq and 
Maulana Nür-ud-Dïn, in turn, delivered the documents to 
Mïr Muhammad with the exception of the Khilafat.-nama, 
the document conveying succession, which the former 
retained himself, saying that it could only be made over to 
one who proved worthy of it. This was apparently a hint 
for Mïr Muhammad that he should exert himself to follow 
in the footsteps of his great father. Mïr Muhammad accord- 
ingly studied under these prominent admirers of his father, 
and in course of time acquired succession to his father’s 


•Of Sftrii, a fcown in Kkurasau, Iran, 




The Khinqih-i-‘Ali or the ‘exalted ahrlne’ at TfM 
wMch Is about 7 miles aouth-eaat of Avantipura 
(Vinttpèr). This Khinqih was built In memory of 
Shih Hamadin by hls son, Mir Muhammad Hamadinl, 
on the site purchased bv hlm trom Sultin Sikandar, 
it Is said for three rubles and hence the name Tril 
derived frotn ‘tre-lai’ in Kashmiri. The colony was 
laid out for the residence of the Sayyids who came 
w ith, or followed, Shih Hamadin from Irin to 
Kashmir In the latter part of the 14th century A.C. 
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position of spiritual pre-eminence. He was the author of a 
treatise on Süfï-ism and wrote a commentary on the 
Shamsiyah, a well-known book in Arabic on logic. 

Conversion of Malik Sühabhatta. 

When 22 years of age, Mïr Muhammad arrived in the 
Valley in 796 a.h. = 1393 a.c. On his arrival in Kashmir, 
Mïr Muhammad was received with gre'at honour by Sikandar. 
At this time, Sikandar’s prime minister and commander of 
the military forces was Malik Sühabhatta (Sinhabhatta), 
a Brahman, who appears to have been impressed with the 
personality of Mïr Muhammad, the simplicity of his faith, 
life and teachings, and to have embraced Islam with the 
whole of his family. Mïr Muhammad, whose first wife, 
Bibï Taj Khatün, had died. was offered by Sühabhatta, 
after his conversion, tjie hand of his own daughter, re-named 
Bïbï Bari‘a. Sühabhatta adopted the Islamic name of 
Saif-ud-Dïn and was consequently known as Malik Saif-ud- 
Dïn. The Sühyar Masjid, the Sühyar-bal, and the Sühyar 
Mahalla, near ‘Alï Kadal, keep his memory green. 



The tomb of Bibï Baiï'a known u 
Didah Móji, wife of Mïr 
Muhammad Hamad&ni, at Kottr, 
Krilapör, 5 mlles from Srinarar, 
on the road to Charir Sharïf. 


At tho instance of Mïr Muhammad, distillation and the 
sale and use of wine were prohibited. Satï (self-immolation 
by a widow on the funeral pyre of her husband) 
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was forbidden. Gartibüng and noch (dancing by girls) 
were prohibited. Mïr Muhammad had a Badakhshan 
ruby which he gave over to Sikandar. The Sultan’ in 
return, presented three big villages, namely: (i) Wachï from 
pargana Shavara, (ii) Nünawan! from pargana Martanda 
and (m) Tral from pargana Ullar—as jagïr or permanent 
holding, which the Sayyid declared as waqf 1 for his langar- 
khana or hospice. This Waqf-ndma or cndowment deed, 
with the endorsement of the Sultan, has been copied by Pir 
Hasan Shah in his Ta’rïkh-i-Hasan. 

Mïr Muhammad, stayed for about twenty-two years in 
Kashmïr, and then left for Hajj in 817 a.h. On his return 
from Mecca, he went back to Khatlan, where he died on 
17th Rabï‘-ul-Awwal, 854 a.h. (1450 a.c.), and was buried 
near hls father. Mïr Muhammad, on entering the Valley, 
was accompanied by three hundred Sayyids; Shah 
Hamadan, his father, having, as already noted, brought 
aeven hundred of them. Kashmïr had, therefore, a total 
influx of one thousand Sayyids from Turkistan. Shah 
Hamadan, it is said, converted thirty-seven thousand* to 
Islam, Bulbul Shah having already made ten thousand 
convcrts. Mostly these were mass conversions. 

Revival of Interest in Religion under Calamities. 

Before proceeding further, it would appear necessary 
to realize the magnitude of the change brought about by the 
advent of such a large number of Sayyids into the Valley. 
Deeply imbued with the Süfï-ism of the age and country 
from which they emigrated, these Sayyids and their followers 
seem to have stimulated the tendency to mysticism for 
which Vedantism and Buddhism had already paved the 
way. It may here be remarked in passing that Islam does 
not countenance the enervating type of Tasawwuf which 
Iqbal too condemned in the first edition of his Asrür-i-Khudï 
when he said :— 

I jl jA Al 

Perhaps also, shockcd at the tyranny and self-assertion of 
Tïmür, these Sayyids and others ‘may havesought refuge 
in theregions of abstract thoughtas a solace for the worldly 
repression under which their country then laboured.’ “ One 


1. The Ta f rikh-i-Kabir, page 25. 

2. Bulbul Bkah Sühib by Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, Srinagar, 

W8. 
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cannot forget,” says Col. Newall , 1 “ that the human mind 
has ever tended towards mysticism and solitude at times 
when tyrants flourished.” A striking parallel is provided 
by the present age we are passing through. The well-known 
psychologist, C. E. M. Joad , 2 writes discussing the changing 
mind of Britain : “ There is a renewed interest in questions 

of religion and pliilosophy touching the naiture of the 
universe and the status and destiny of man within it. In- 
evitably when a man’a spirit is troubled, his thoughts turn 
to fundamental questions. How, he wants to know, is the 
mass sufïering and wickedness of the world compatible 
with its Government by an Almighty and Benevolent Being? 
Did God will the War ? Did He create Hitler ? That a 
realization of the fact and prevalence of evil and suffering 
in the world should bring a revival of man’s interest in 
religion is understandable. 

“ What is aurprising is that it should renew belief. 
Yet there is in many Englishmen today, and espeeially in 
young people newly come to maturity, a renewed interest 
in the religious view of the world and a disposition to examine 
afreshin thelight of itthe traditional answers to fundamental 
questions, which Christianity has provided, but which most 
of us have for a generation ignored or derided. Supposing, 
for example, that the war is the result neither of inept 
politicians, nor of an out-of-date capitalist system, but of 
the wickedness in the heart of man ? Suppose that it is 
a punishment for that wickedness? 

“ The renewed interest in these questions has not yet 
succeeded in filling the churches. It may be doubted 
whether it ever will. The new wine which is now fermenting 
may refuse to pour itself into the old bottles, but that the 
seeds of a spiritual revival are germinating in the minds of 
the people of this country, I for one do not doubt.” 

“ Today,” on June 18, 1942, cries General Smuts: ‘‘We 
witness on a worldwide scale the failure of political national- 
ism and materialism to satisfy the deeper needs of man’s 
spirit. This failure, with the nameless sufferings of our 
generation, will lead to the revival of religious faith. The 
crisis of religion is coming. The Man of Galilee is, and 
remains, our one and only leader.” 

1. Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1870, page 266. 

2. The World Reviert) (reproduced in the Bombay ChronicU, Suoday 
Edition, 19th April, 1943). 
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It is also significant to note that Fitzgerald’s 
Rttbü‘iyat of ‘Umar Khayyam has again become a best¬ 
seller under the stress of the present war. 1 

Perhaps, the wrath of Timür had been aroused against 
these Sayyids and Süfïs who may have attempted to adopt 
an independence of act and speech or preached peace dis- 
pleasing to the great conqüeror, as Mïrza Akmal-ud-Din 
Kamil Beg Khan Badakhshï refers to it : 

9 / 9 9 _ 

Cr} /• J > J * ) 

The Rïshiyan-i-Kashmïr. 

The presence of this type of Sayyid naturally influenced 
the more pronounced Muslim mystics of Kashmïr. These 
Muslim mystics, well-known as Rïshïs 2 3 or Babas, or hermits, 
considerably furthered the spread of Islam by their extreme 
piety and utter self-abnegation which influenced the people 
to a change of creed. Abu’1 Fazl records his meeting 
with Wahid Süfï. Faizï had informed Abu’1 Fazl of the 
presence of the saint in the followihg words : “ Here an 
enlightened anchorite has come to my view. For thirty 
years he has, in an unnoticed corner, been gathering happi- 
ness on an old mat. Affectation and self-advertisement have 
not touched the hem of his garment ...” Abu’1 
Fazl mentioned this to Akbar, who asked him to go and 
inquire. “ By great good fortune,” wrote Abu’1 Fazl, 
‘Trnet with the saint and the old soreof thedivine longing 
opened afresh. For a long time, he had lived. like Uwais® 
and Karkht 4 in a ruined habitation. He lived apart from 
joy and sorrow, and took nothing from anybody except 
broken bread. Though I did not know the Kashmïr! 
language, yet I gathered much edification through an inter- 
preter, and a new vision dawned on me. As his heart was 


1. Brilish Contributinn» to Persian Studies bv Dr. A. J. Arberry, 
1942, p. 18. 

2. Rïshïs referred to here were Muslim saints. Rom RïshI, Rïsh 
Baba, Mir Husain Rïsh], Sabür Rishï, Sulaiman Rïshl are well-known. 
Kashmïrïs pronounce the word as Rishï, the plural is Rïtkiyan. 

3. See page 100n. 

4. Abu Mahfüz Ma'rüf Rarkhï was a Magus at first. With his 
father Fïrüz or Fïrüzan he accepted Islam at the hands of ‘Alï bin Müsa 
ar-Riza and became a celebrated ascetic and mystic. He died on the 2nd 
or 8th of Muharram in 200 a.h. or 815 a.c., in the time of Mamün. 
Ma'rQf was venerated as a saint and is buried in Baghdad. 
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much alienated from the people, he could not come out 
from his cell. His Majesty was delighted with this news 
and resolved that he would go in person.” 1 

Jahangïr in his Memoirs 2 says that “though they 
(the Muslim Rishis) have not religious knowledge or learning 
of any sort, yet they possess simplicity and are without 
pretence. They abuse no one. They restram the tongue of 
desire and the foot of seeking. They eat no flesh, they have 
no wives, and always plant fruit-bearing trees in the fields 
so that men may benefit by them, themselves desiring no 
advantage. There are about 2,000 of these people.” Firishta 
and Abu’1 Fazl have also described them in wórds of high 
praise as abstaining from luxury, living on berries and the 
wild fruits of the mountains. In remote corners of the 
Valley, many of them had taken up their abodes for purposes 
of meditation and seclusion. G. T. Vigne, the traveller, 
during Sikh rule, met Baba Sa'ïd who refused to call even 
on the Governor of the time. Maharaja Pratap Singh called 
on Shah ‘Abdur Rahïm Safapurï. When the Maharaja 
asked if he could do anything for the saint, the saint replied 
that he need not be re-visited by the Maharaja, a reply re- 
minding one of Diogenes (Diyüjanus al-Kalbï) who, when 
Alexander asked him if he could do any service, told the 
Conqueror to let him enjoy the sun. 

In some instances, these Muslim Rishis constructed 
ziyardt or hrines, many of which remain to this day. The 
shrines attest to their founders’ austerities and virtues and 
in their traditions formcentres for local orders of holy men 
or priests whose infïuence must necessarily be beneficial to 
the people as promulgating the principles of humanity and 
the moral virtues. “Associated, as they are, with acts of 
piety and self-denial, the ziyardt are pleasant places of meet¬ 
ing at fair time, and the natural beauty of their position 
and surroundings affords additional attraction. Noble 
brotherhoods of venerable trees of chenar, elms, and the 
Kabulï poplar with its white bark and shimmer of silver 
leaves,” says Lawrence, “ gives a pleasant shade, and there 
is always some spring of water for the thirsty”(pp. 287-8). 


1. The Albar-nama, Persinn text, Calciilta, 1886, Volume III. 
pnge 549. 

2. Translated by Rogerg and Bcveridge, Vol. II, pages 149-150 
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Saints and Rïshïs like Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn, Baba Nasr- 
ud-Dïn, BabaBam-ud-Dïn, Sbaikh Hamza Makhdüm, Sayyid 
Abmad Kirmanï, Sayyid Muhammad Hisarï, Baba Zain-ud- 
Dln, Baba Latïf-ud-Dïn, Shukür-ud-Dïn (popularly known 
as Shukr-ud-Dïn), Hanïf-ud-Din (erroneously called Hanaf- 
ud-Dïn), Shah Valï Bukkarï, Sa‘ïd Baba, Khwaia Hasan 
Kari, by their example and precept, smoöthed the path of 
Islam in its slow, steady and systematic conversion of 
practically the whole Yalley. Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn—The 
Light of the Faith—is the great national saint of Kaahmïr. 
Some account of'his life, therefore, would not be out of 
place here. 

Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn. 

Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn was bom in a village called Kaimüh 
(old name Katïmusha), two miles to the west of Bijbihara 
which is 28 miles south-east of Srïnagar, in 779 a.h.=1377 
a.c., on the day of the ‘Id-ul-Azha. His father’s name was 
Shaikh Salar-ud-Dïn. His mother, Sadra, was called Sadra 
Möji or Sadra Deddï. In Kashmirï, Möjï means ‘ mother’, 
and Deddï denotes ‘ elderly.’ Both the parents were well- 
known for their piety. Shaikh Salar-ud-Dïn, whose 
pre-Islamic name was Salar-Sanz and who belonged to the 
family of the raj&s of Kishtwar, embraced Islam at the 
hands of Yasman Rïshï, the younger brother of Palasman and 
Khalasman Rïshïs. Of Yasman Rïshï, it is said that he 
trayelled far and wide. Later, he lived mostly in forests. At 
times.he used to ride atiger; which reminds us of the story 
in Sa'dï’s Büstdn: 

j\j+ j fj*r o j\*jj ji fV 

His daily food was a cup of wild goat’s milk. Sadra came 
of a high Rajput family, but her parents having died very 
early, she was brought up by her wet-nurse : and, in course 
of time, was married to a person of humble origin by whom 
she had two sons—Shush (Shishu) andGundar (Gandharva). 
Her husband died after some years and she was left alone. 
By nature of a religieus bent of mind, she came under the 
influence of Yasman Rïshï and embraced Islam and was 
re-marrjed, at the instance of her foster-father, and under 
the direction óf Yasman Rïshï, to Salar-ud-Dïn. Sadra 
Deddï, on her death, was buried at Kaimüh where there is 
now a famous shrine. Salar-ud-Dïn whose turban is pre- 
served at this shrine. and Haidar-ud-Dïn, the son, Zai Ded, 




To face fxige 99 of Dr. Sufi's ‘Kashir’ 


























Shsikh Niir-ud-IMn Aalt. fhp f’afrwn Salin „f Ihe VallPy of Kashmlr 
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the wife, and Zün Ded the daughter of Nür-ud-Dïn, are 
also buried at Kaimüh. 

Once when Yasman Rïshi was ill, Salar-ud-Dïn and 
Sadra went to visit him. Lalla ‘Axifa was already there 
with a present of a bouquet of flowers for the Rïshï. The 
Rïshï, on Sadra’s arrival, gave Lalla’s bouquet to her. It 
is said that, when Nür-ud-Dïn was born and subsequently 
would not take his own mother’s milk, Lalla was called in, 
and strangely enough Nür-rud-Din went to her and had 
milk from her breast. To Lalla the child was thus attached. 
This was the time when Sayyid Husain Simnanï was in 
Kashmïr. , Through Lalla, the child was brought to the 
notice of the Sayyid. Shah Hamadan also came in later. 
Thus Nür-ud-Dïn was brought up amidst happy surroundings 
which led to his future greatness as the Patron Saint of the 
Valley. When Nür-ud-Dïn grew up, his step-brothers 
bégan to trouble him. They were rogues while he was 
Baintly. Once or twice he accompanied them to find work 
but feit that he could not be happy with them. He was 
then apprenticcd to a couple of traders, one after the other. 
t There, too, he feit disgusted with the ways of the world, 
and, deciding upon renunciation, retired to caves for rnedi- 
tation at the age of thirty. It is said that he lived fop 
twelve years in the wilderness. Hence, perhaps, Kaimüh is 
given the derivation of Kai-wan (or ban , a forest) in rustic 
belief. The actual cave of contemplation is shown in 
Kaimüh and is about 10 feet deep. In his last days, the saint 
sustained life on one cup of milk daily. Finally, he reduced 
himself to water alone, and died at the age of 03, in the reign 
of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, in 842 a.H.=1438 a.c. Shams- 
ul-'Arifïn or ‘The Sun of the Pious’ is the chronogram which 
gives the date of his death. The Sultan accompanied his 
bier to thegrave. The burial prayers were led by a great 
divine or ‘Alim of the age, Makhdüm Baba ‘Usman Uchchap 
Ganaï. The tomb of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn at Charar Sharïf,* 
a small town perched on a dry bare hill, 20 miles south-west 
of Srïnagar, is visited by thousands of people to the present 
day. 


* Charar Sharïf (or Tsrar) town had a population of 3,784 in 1931. 
In 1941 it had 4,037. It is built somewhat in the form of the letter X, 
and stands on a bare sandy ridge, 13 miles north-east of Shupïan by path. 
Charar is now connected with Srïnagar by road. 
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[Shaikli Nüx-ud-Dïn, the preceptor of all Rishïs, was a great 
devotee and had deep communion with God. 

In addition to leading a retired and solitary life, he was 
also one of those who continually fast. He had given 
up eating flesh, onions, milk, and honey for many years. 

He was a man with intuition, had spiritual powers and had a 
fine mode of speech. He was like Uwais* (in that he had no 
known spiritual guide), as an eloquent narrator has stated. 

— The Qasïda-i-Lamiyyah or the Rïshï-nama (984 ah = 

1576 a.c.) of Baba Da’üd Khakï.] 

Hindus call the saint Nunda Rishï or Sahajananda. 
His sayings are preserved in the Nür-nama, commonly 
available in Kashmlr. The Nür-nama also gives the life of 
the saint. It was written by Baba Nasïb-ud-Dïn Ghazï in 
Persian about two centuries after the death of Shaikh 
Nür-ud-Dïn. It vvill be notieed under Persian Poetry in 
Chapter VIII. 

Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn appears to have married Zai Ded 
and had two sons and one daughter. On the death of the 
children, Zai Ded also renounced ohe world, and became 
a hermitess. She was buried at Kaimüh on her death. 


* Uwais al-QaraDl was & saint who had given up the world. He 
waa a contemporary of the Próphet of Islam. Uwais was an inhabitant 
óf Yemen and belonged to the Qaran tribe. He used to say to those that 
sought him : “ Do you seek God ? If you do, why do you eome to me ? 
and if you do not seek God, what business can I have with you ? ” 
Hazrat ‘Umar and Hazrat 'Al! visited Uwais at his request, and gave 
him the cloak of the Prophet. Uwais died between 32 and 39 a.h.=653 
%od 60 ? a.c, 




The Mosque at cnrftr Sharif 
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The simplicity and purity of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn’s life 
have deeply impressed the Kashmirï who entertains the 
highest veneration for the saint. In fact, the Afghan 
Governor, ‘ Ata Muhammad Khan, gave, as it were, ex- 
pression to public sentiment when coins were struck by him 
in the name of Shaikh Nür-ud-Din in 1223-25 a.h. 
= 1808-10 a.c. No other saint perhaps in human history 
has ever had coins struck in his honour. 



Anecdótes of the life of this ‘Chief of theEïshïs’ are on 
the lips of the people throughout the Valley. Shaikh Nür-ud- 
Dïn was in the habit of visiting gardens frequently. Once, 
on his way to a garden, accompanied by a disciple, he 
stopped and would not move. On his disciple requesting 
him to proceed, he made the following reply : “ Every 
minute that I spend there, will be deducted from my stay 
in Heaven.” 

On another occasion, when invited to a feast, Nür-ud- 
Dïn went in ragged dress, earlier than the appointed time. 
The servants, not recognizing him, would not permit him 
to enter, and he had to go back to take his food at home. 
AVhen all had sat tor the sumptuous dinner, the Shaikh 
was specially sent for. He came, this time, in a flowing 
chugha (cloak) and was given the seat of honour. But the 
Shaikh, instead of partaking of the food, stretched forth 
his sleeves and put them on to tlie plates. The people were 
astonished at the sight and asked him the reason. He 
replied : “ The feast was not really for Nür-ud-Dïn but 

for the long sleeves ! ” 
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The saint’s attack on hypocrisy is interesting. 
SayjB he— 

“ By bowing down, thou shalt not become a Rïshï; 

The pounder in the rice-mill did not ever raise up its 
head.” 

“ By entering a cave, God cannot be attained: 

The mongoose and the rat seldom come out of their 
holes.” 

“ By bathing, the mind will not be cleansed: 

The fish and the otter never ascend the bank.” 

“ If God were pleased by fasting, the indigent rarely 
cook food in pots.” 

Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn had four disciples : Nasr-ud-Dïn, 
Bam-ud-Dïn, Zain-ud-Din, and Latïf-ud-Dïn. Baba Nasr- 
ud-Dïn is to be seen behind Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn in the 
portrait opposite page 98. Kashmïrïs remember him 
as Baba Nasr. Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn used to address him by 
his pet name Nasro. Baba Nasr came of a rich family. In 
his early life he was robust, but on account of a stomach 
disease suffered a great deal. When his life was almost 
despaired of, he came in contact with Nür-ud-Dïn and gave 
up a life of ease and became his faithful disciple. Baba 
Nasr died in 855 a.h.=1451 a.c., and is buried near 
his spiritual guide in Charar Sharïf. Local legend has it that 
Baba Bam-ud-Dïn was originally a Hindu by the name of 
Bhïma Sadhï in which Dr. Stein sees a corruption of Bhïma 
£ahi. Baba Latïf-ud-Dïn, it is said, was a Hindu and an 
official of Marva-Wardwan 1 2 and accepted Islam after a long 
discussion with Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn. Baba Zain-ud-Dïn was 
known as Ziya Singh and hailed from Kishtwar. His father 
was killed by his enemies, so that Ziya Singh became an 
orphan. Subsequently he came under the influence of 
Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn and became a Musltm. The Fatahdt-i- 
Kubrawiyah * gives the order of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn’s dis¬ 
ciples or Khalïfas as follows:—(1) Baba Bam-ud-Dïn 
(2) Baba Zain-ud-Dïn (3) Baba Latïf-ud-Dïn and (4) Baba 
Nasr-ud-Dïn (Folios 320-350). 


1. Maru-Wardwan or Maqliva<Jvan is the name of the valley lyjng 
to the east of the eastern frontier of Kashmlr running' from the 
ZAjl-Lft almost due south towards Kishtwar. 

2. The Fatahöt-i-Kubrawiyah by Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab Nürï ibn 
Raahld-ud-Din al-Kaehmlri (died in 1182 a.h.=1768 a.c. at Srlnagar), 
MS., folio 345. This manuscript is in the poesession of Shaikh Ghnlftm 
Muhammad, M.A., M.O.L. (Panjab), Retixed Regiatrar, Co-operative 
Dooietiee, Jammu and Kashmlr. 




The Ziyirat at 'Aish-maqam, near Matan. on the Islamabad -PahalgAm 
Road. B&ba ZaJn-ud-Din, one of the four leading disciples of | 
Shaikh Nür-ud-Din. Is burled here. 
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Sultan Sikandar'8 Share. 

The propagation of Islam in Kashmïr received a strong 
impetus in the time of Sultan Sikandar when Wyclif in the 
West was inaugurating the Lollard movement in England. 
Sikandar has, however, been blamed for his “ bigotry in the 
persecution of the Hindus of the Valley,” and is called by 
them But-shikan or the iconoclast. 

The allegation, that the Wholesale destruction of temples 
in Kashmïr was carried outby Sikandar, is based, apparently, 
on considerable misrepresentation, more fiction than fact, 
and a number of non-Muslim writers, one after the other, 
have contributed their share of abuse to condemning this 
Sultan. The calumny has been perpetuated to such an 
extent that we now find Sikandar as an abominable personi- 
fication of ruthless destruction of all noble edifices erected 
to Hindu deities. This misrepresentation has grown so 
enormous that we have completely lost sight of his real 
character. We are, consequently, not infrequently re- 
minded of Akbar and Aurangzïb in the praise of Zain-ul- 
‘Abidïn and the condemnation of Sikandar. And it has 
become the wont of every casual visitor to Kashmïr, who is 
anxious to give his impressions of the Happy Valley to the 
world, to single out the Akbar and the Aurangzïb of 
Kashmïr for praise and blame. I hold no brief for Sikandar. 
He is undoubtedly responsible for what he aetually did, 
but not for more than that. 

Any one who visits old or ruined temples anywhere in 
India down the Jhelum, is very often told by the unlettered 
guide or the illiterate priest that the idols therein were 
broken by Aurangzïb. Similarly, any one, who visits such 
places up the Jhelum, is sümmarily informed that thehavocto 
the images was wrought by Sikandar, and every conceivable 
wrong is attributed to him. The continuance of such base- 
less stories must be steadily and strongly discouraged as 
forming one distinct factor in the cleavage that is heing 
wrought in the relation of the great communities that 
inhabit India, This is no digression into politics, but a 
warning against the continual masquerade of myth as true 
and trustworthy history. 

“ Much harm has been done by this misreading of 
history,” writes Pandit Prëm Nath Bazaz. “ Many young 
men have been misled in the past by absurd views about the 

Ï jolitical and economie conditions during the pcriod when 
vashmïr was under Muslim kings. Unfortunately these 
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views continue to be held even now and, what is still worse 
is that, on the assumption that Muslims maltreated Hindus 
in the past, it is belièved that the two communities cannot 
unite now or in the future. This has brought about a 
reaction in the Muslim mind, and so mistrust and mutual 
enmity continue and even wax more and more. It is .in the 
interest of our mptherland that the past history should be 
analysed correctlyand read scientifically, without prejudice 
or malice, sentimental make-believe or so-called patriotic 
whitewashing. Most of the histories weré written by men 
who worked under the influence of the upper classes. 
Although their intentions weregood, it is difficult to believe 
that they could judge the events dispassionately. We must 
therefore sift the facts according to the principles of 
scientific interpretation available to us now. We must 
look at facts from a comprehensivc and a synthetic point of 
view andtry to find how the masses and not only the classes 
fared during those days.” (Inüde Kashmir, pp. 19-20). 
Let us examine the story of Sikandar in some detail. 

Even if Sikandar in his zeal for hls own religion has 
transgressed the limits of moderation, it is unquestionably 
a false charge against him that he brokc down all 1 Hindu 
temples in Kashmir and cruelly persecuted every Pandit. 
W T hat happened long before Sikandar was born ? Did not 
the struggle between Buddhism and Brahmanism spell ruin 
to many a fane ? Ou-k'ong or Wudc'ung, 2 a well-known 
Chinese pilgrim, who followed in the footsteps of Hsiian 
Tsang, reached Kashmir in 759 A.C., and spent no less than 
four years engaged in the study of Sanskrit, and in pilgrim- 
ages to sacred sites in the Valley. He found more than 
three hundred 3 “ monasteries or Viharas in the kingdom 
of Kashmir.” Ou-k'ong, in Stein’s words, is ‘‘ trustworthy 
and accurate.” 4 Where are these Viharas ? Is there 
any tracé whatsoever left of them ? And who demolished 
them ? Were they mere mud structures ? 


1. Evqii tbc Rcv. C. E. Tyndalc-Biscoe, wlio ough! to have sbown 

greater reg^rd for truth, writing in 1922, says in his Kashmir in Snnlighl 
and Shade, page 71 : “ Sikandar deatroyed all their (the Hmdus’j «aerer 

placos.” The Rcvercnd gentleman is merely gramophoumg heorsay 
and making no invcotigation of his own. 

2. Notcs on Ou-k'ong’s account of Ka^nlr by M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, Lahorc,—Wien, 1896. 

3. Ihid., page 3. 

4. Ibid., page 25. 
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Jayapïda (764-795 A.c.) made “ a hundred Brahmans 
less one seek death in water.” 1 ^amkaravaraman ( 883 ' 
902 A.C.), as already stated (vide page 57) plundered the 
treasures of temples. To perpetuate his memory, he built 
the town of Patan and its temple from the material hc 
had obtained by the plunder of the town and temples of 
Parihasapura. But, strange to^say, the destruction of its 
temples is popularly attributed to Sikandar. A copper 
tablet with Sanskrit inscription has been discovered which 
predicts the destruction of the temple “ after the lapse of 
eleven hundred years by one Sikandar.” This prophecy 
post factum, points out Sir Aurel Stein, 2 shows that its 
author, whoever he might have been “ wasrather weak in 
historical chronology. Parihasapura had beenfounded only 
about six and a half centuries before Sikandar But-shikan’s 
time. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat better condition 
than now.” Did not Abhimanyu II (958-972 A.C.) set 
fire to his capital and destroy all the noble buildings from 
the temple of Vardhana Swami as far as Bhikshukiparaka ” 
(or the asylum of mendicants) ? The escape of this lime- 
stone temple is attributed by Cunningham 3 to its fortunate 
situation in the midst of tank water. Harsha (1089-1101 
A.C.)took to the spoilation of temples and confiscated the cult 
images in order to possess himself of the valuable metals 
of which they were made. The exact words of Pandit 
Kalhana 4 5 are : “ There was not one temple in a villagc, 

town, or in the City which was not despoiled of its images 
by that Turushka, King Harsha.” Not only this. One 
shudders when one reads verses 1091-4, Book VII. ‘‘He 
appointed Udayaraja ‘prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images’ (devotpdtanamdyaka). In order to défilé the statues of 
gods he had excrements and urine poured over their faces by 
naked mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted 
away. Divine images... .were covered withnight-soil as if 
they were logs of wood.... Images of the gods were dragged 
along by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.” 6 Jonaraja alsoreférs to Rajadeva (1213-1236 a.c.) 


1. The Rajalaranginï, English Translation,verse 638,Vol.I, page 178. 

2. The Ahcient Geography of Kashmïr —Calcufcta, 1899—page 195. 

3. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, 1871, page 96. 

4. Stein’s English Translation of the Rajatarahgini, verse 1095, 
Book VII, Volume I, page 353. 

5. Ibid., veracs 1091-1094, Book VII, Volume I, pages 

352-53. 
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who insulted the Bhattas and plundered them. “And then 
was heard from among them the cry, ‘ I am not a Bhatta,’ 
(meaning Brahman), ‘ I am not a Bhatta.’ 1 2 Again, Dulctia’s 
invasion in the beginning of the fourtcenthcentury wiought 
havoc to “ innumcrable gods.” Dulcha slaughtered the 
people and set fire* to the city of Srïnagar. This is not 
my language. This is not my translation. It is not my 
interpretation either. It is the language of Kalhana and 
of Jonaraja. It is the translation of Stein and of J. C. Dutt. 
Now, does any one utter a word about these monstrous rajas 
like Jayapïda, Qarhkravarman or Abhimanyu or Harsha, or 
Ra jade va ? But almost every Hindu child learns to heap 
curses on Sikandar ! 

Malik Sühabhatta, Sikandar’s 3 minister, appears to be 
responsible for the destruction of a few temples that took 
place in Sikandar’s reign as Sikandar himself was an infant 
at his acce88ion. In the words of Sir T. W. Arnold, 4 5 
Sühabhatta set on foot a fierce persecution of the adherents 
of his old faith : this, he did,probably, in order to show his 
zeal for his new religion. Ranjït Sitaram Pandit has also 
said the same thing. “ Sikandar,” writes Ranjït, “ had 
married a Hindu lady named Crifobha and was at first 
tolerant in religion like his predecessors but his powerful 
Hindu minister, Sühabhatta who became an apostate hated 
his former co-religionists with the hatred of a new convert.” 6 
Perhaps, these temples may have also been used as places 
of conspiracies against the State as pointed out by a local 
historian.* But it must be distinctly remembered that 
this sort of religious zeal is deplored by Islam. In fact, it 
positively prohibits it. It is on record that Mïr Muhammad 
Hamadanï warned Sühabhatta against such action, and 
pointed out to him the well-known verse of the Qur’an 
(II, 256) which runs : ‘ Let there be no compulsion in 

religion.’ It is true that Sikandar cannot be exonerated 
from his share of the blame that rightly falls to Sühabhatta, 
but it is absolutely untrue that it was Sikandar who was 


1. King» of Kathmïra, page 10. 

2. The Volley of Kathmir, page 189. 

3. Sühabhatta is the correct Kashmiri pronunciation of Sinhabhat 
or Simhabhat or Bat. 

4. The Preaching of Itlam, second edition, page 292. 

5. The Rajatarahgini, tranelated by Ranjït Sïtaram Pandit, Indian 
Prees, Allahabad, 1935, page 628 (Appendix K). 

6. Bulbul Shêh Sahib by Muit! Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, page 8. 
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r esponsi ble for the relentless persecution of every Hindu 
and the ruthless destruction of every temple. 

It would, perhaps, be pertinent to the discussion if we 
took into account the weighty evidence of personages like 
Mïrza Haidar Döghlat and Jahangïr who have WTittenabout 
temples in Kashmïr and whose testimony is unimpeachable. 
Miiza Haidar Düghlat who invacted Kashmïr in 1531 A.C., 
long after the death of Sikandar in 1414 a.c., gives a con- 
siderable amount of detail about teniples in Kashmïr in his 
Ta’rikh-i-Rashïdï. Perhaps, a long quotation from him 
may be excused. 1 “ First and foremost among the wonders 
of Kashmïr stand her idol temples. In and around Kashmïr, 2 
there are more than one hundred and fifty temples which 
are built of blocks of hewn stone, fitted so accurately one 
upon the other, that there is absolutely no cement used. 
These stones. have been so carefully placed in position, 
without piaster or mortar, that a sheet of paper could not 
be passed between the joints. The blocks are from three 
to twenty gaz 3 (literally, a yard) in length : one gaz in depth, 
and one to five gaz in breadth. The marvel is how these 
stones were transported and erected. The temples are 
nearly all built on the same plan. There is a square enclosure 
which in some places reaches the height of thirty gaz, while 
each side is about three hundred gaz long. Inside this 
enclosure, there are pillars, and on the top of the pillars 
there are square capitals ; on the top of these, separate parts 
are made out of one block of stone. On the pillars are 
fixed supports of the arches, and each arch is three or four 
gaz in width. Under the arch are a hall and a doorway. 
On the outside and inside of the arch are pillars of forty 
or fifty gaz in height having bases and capitals of stone. 
On the top of this are placed four pillars of one or two pieces 
of stone. 

“ The inside and the outside of the halls have the 
appearance of two porticos, and these are covered with one 
or two stones. The capitals, the ornamentation in relief, 
the cornices, the ‘ dog tooth ’ work, the inside covering and 
the outside, are all crowded with pictures and paintings 
which I am incapable of describing. Some repreBent 
laughing and weeping figures, which astound the beholder. 
In the middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, over that a 


1. The Ta'rikh-i-Raahïdi, English Translation, Elias and Roea. 
1896, page 426. 

2. Tbat in, Srfnagar. 

3. A ga* of Babur’s time wan 26 to 28 inches. 
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dome made cntirely of stone, which I cannot describe. In 
the rest of the .world, there is not to be seen, or heard of, one 
building like this. How wonderful that there should liere 
be a hundred and fifty of them.” Mirza Haidar may have 
made mistakes in the course of the narrative of his version 
of the history of Kashmlr, but what he saw with his own 
eyes cannot be imaginary. 

Jahangïr (1605-1627 a.c.) speaks in no unmistakable 
terms when he says 1 : “ The Iofty idol temples which were 
built before the manifestation of Islam are still in existence, 
and are all built of stones which from foundation to roof 
are large and weigh 30 or 40 maunds placed one on the 
other.” As Jonaraja says, Sikandar urged by Sühabhatfca 
“ broke the images of Martanda, Vishaya, Ifana, 
Chakrabhrit, Tripure^vara, Qesha, Surefvarï, Varaha 
and others.” 2 3 Note the word ‘images’ only. 

For the destruction of temples we have, therefore, to 
attach the blame not to Sikandar but to the real destroyera— 
time and the clements, and defects of construction, which 
are so of ten the cause of ruin of dry masonry. “ Eartli- 
quakes 8 and the imperfect fitting of,the stones, observable 
in all Kashmïrian temples,’* remarks Stein, 4 5 “ are sufficiënt 
to explain the complete ruin notwithstanding the massive 
character of the materials!” “ Sikandar was brave and 

cultured, ” says Lawrence, “ and attracted learned Musal- 
mans to his eourt.” In the face of all this evidence, it is 
surprising that a niimber of writers should revel in holding 
up Sikandar to ignominy. Facts belie the charge. 

The conversiofi to Islam of the Khakha and Hatmal 
tribes^ of Rajputs inhabiting the area to the left bank of the 
Jhelum between Baramüla and Kohïila is said to have taken 
place in the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn. Khakhu and 
Hatü, their leaders, were named Khakhu Khan and Hatim 
Khan. They took service at the court of the Sultan who 
granted them jdgïrs. h “ The country between Muzaffarabad 
and Baramüla was “ in the possession of the Rajas of 


1. Memoirs of Jahangïr, English Traualation by Rogcrs and 
Bcveridge, Vol. II, page 150. 

2. Kings of Kashmïra, page 60. 

3. Pandit Anand Koul, in his Jatnmu and Kashmir State, 
1925, enuineratcs 12 severe earthquakes (vide pages 98,99 and 100) from 
1500 a.c. to 1884 a.c. 

4. The VaUey of Kashmtr, footnóte, page 190. 

5. The Ta’rikh-i-Haaan MS. 
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Kuhkuh and Bubnah ” before the visit of MIr ‘Izzatullah 1 
in 1812-13 a.c. The area was then known as “ Kühistru 
or the Highlands of Kashmir,” he adds. 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Irdqï. 

Fresh impetus to conversion was given towards the 
close of the fifteenth century by the arrival in 1487 A.c. 
and not 1450 a.c., as Lawrence wrongly puts it, of Shaikh 
Shams-ud-Dïn Mahammad al-Isfahanï commonly known as 
Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn Iraqï who was a preacher from Talish, 2 
on the shores of the Caspian. Shams’s father was 
Ibralnm. His mothex came from a Müsavï Sayyid 
family of Qazvïn. With the aid of his disciples, Mïr 
Shams-ud-Dïn won over a large 3 number of couverts. 
According to Mïrza Haidar Düghlat, 4 Shams-ud-Dïn 
arrived from ‘Iraq in the first reign of Sultan Fath Shah 
and converted many thousands of people. After this, he 
was crowned in the name of the Twelve Imams. The Shï‘as 
of Kashmïr contend that hewas a true Shï‘a, and that the 
Ahwat , or ‘ Most Comprehensive,’ a book in Arabic, 
containing the tenets of the Nür Bakbshï 5 sect,—prevalent 


1. Travele in Central Asia ‘Izzatullah in the years 1812-13. 
Wtitten in Persian. Translated into Engliah by Captain Henderson, 
Calcutta, 1872, page 3. 

2. Talish, a district and people in the north of the Iranian province 
of Gïlan, bas belonged to Russia since 1813 A.c. The narrow strip of 
shore and mountain slope running north from the south-west corner of 
the Caspian and facing east over that sea is the Talish country. The 
village Talish is six farsakhs from Ardabïl. Under Iranian rule and even 
now, Lenkoran is the capital. The people call themselves Talish and 
speak a local dialect. The number of Talish living on Russian territory 
is 75,824 according to the census of 1922. Like the people of Gïlan, 
the Talish are Shï‘as. Their dialect differs very little from that of Gïlan. 

3. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, page 124. 

4. The Ta’rïkh-i-Rashïdï, English Translation by Ney Elias and 
Denison Ross, 1895, page 435. 

5. The Nür Eakhshï sect is an attempt to find a via media between 
Shi'a and Sunnï doctrines. In winter, the Nür Bakhshïs pray with folded 
arms like the Sunnïs : in summer with the hands hanging down like the 
Shï'as. Like the Sunnïn, they pray together and observe Friday prayers, 
but they do not wash their teet before praying and only perform tnas-h 
like the Shïa‘s. The chief cause of quarrel arises in Muharram, as the 
Nür Bakhshïs innintain that mourning should take place in the mosque, 
but the Shï'as do not allow this to be proper. For a fuller account of 
the Nür Bakhshï sect, thearticle of Khan Bahadur Maulavï Muhammad 
Shafi', M.A. (Cantab), in the OrierUal College Magazine for February and 
May, 1925, may be consulted. Nür Bakhsh literally means 
‘ enlightening. ’ 
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at present in Baltistan—is not his compositum. Firishta 
says that Mir Shams-ud-Dïn was a disciple of Sayyid 
Mu‘in-ud-Dïn ‘Ali known as Shah Qasim Zar-bakhsh, the 
son of Sayyid Muhammad Nür Bakhsh of Khurasan,* 
Sayyid Muhammad being a disciple of Khw&ia Is-liaq 
Khatlanl (Supra 92 ). 
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[Continutd from the footnote of p. 109] 

Sir Wolaeley Haig says that Shama-ud-Dïn profeaaed to be an orthodox 
Sunni, but the doctrinea aet forth by him in the Ahwat are deacribed 
aa a maaa of infidelity and hereay conforming neither to the Sunnï nor to 
the Shï'a creed. Shama-ud-Dïn insiated on curaing the firat three Calipha 
and ‘A’iaha. Conscquently, Mirza Haidar, on a religioue pronouncement 
by Sunni doctora of ïaw in India, went about extirpating the hereaay.— 
Cambridgt History of India, Vol. III, page 286. Haig raiaapells aa 
Ahwatah. 

*Khyrasan, literally, * the place of the aunriae,’ ia one of the live 
great provincea of Iran. 

In that delightful Province of the Sun, 

The firat of Peraian lande he ahines upon, 

Where all the loveliest children of hia beam, 

Flow’reta, and froita, bluah over every atream.—Tboraaa Moore’a 
Lalla Rookh, 
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Sultan Fath Shah made over to Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn 
all the confiscated lands which had fallen to the crown, and 
in a short time, Chaks were converted by him. The 
Shï‘a doctrine, however, did not gain much support from the 
people of the Yalley. Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï was buried 
at Jadï bal, a quarter in Srïnagar, near which Kajï Chak 
built a large Imambara in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. The grave of Shaikh ‘Iraqï is held in great veneration 
by the pro-'Iraqï party of Shï‘as of Kashmïr as the pro- 
‘Iraqï party of Shï’as do not bolieve in his being a Sayyid. 
Malik Haidar Chadur, himself a ncted Shi'a, also calls him 
Shaikh Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, in his Ta’rïkh. There is a report 
that the dead body of Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï was removed 
to Chadur to avoid desecration by non-Shï‘as. 
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The tomb of Shalkh Shams- 
ud-Din Traqi at Tsödur or ChS«Jur, 
also named Nfirpur after Nür-ud- 
Dïn Jahingir and Nür JahSn. 

Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm. 

The spread of Shi'ism by Mïr Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi 
alarmed the Sunnls. Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm by his 
influence and teaching exercised a considerable check on 
Shï'ism. Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm was Lhe son of Baba 
‘Usman and was bom in 900 a.h. (1394 a.c.) The family 
was originally Chandravanfi Rajput. The name of Shaikh 
Hamza’s Khulïfa is Baba ‘Ali Rina. 

After elementary study of the Qur’an in Tijr, his 
village, Shaikh Hamza was sent to Baba Isma/ïl Kubrawi, 
a welbknown scholar of his time, who enrolled him in the 
college known as the Dar-ush-Shifa’ at the foot of the Küli-i- 
Maran. Besides the Qnr’an, its exegesis, Traditions and the 
Fiqh, Shaikh Hamza studied Süfi-ism and allied Sciences, 
One of his noted teachers was Akhund Mulla Lutfullah. 
Another was Mulla Fathullah Haqqanï, the son of Baba 
Isma'ïl Kubrawi. 

When Shaikh Hamza was a force in the land, he was 
deported by Ghazï Shah Chak, the Shi‘a ruler of the time, 






Shaikh llaima Maklnlüm, Srhoiar and Nalirt, bom in 900 A.H - 
HM Af. and dl*-d in 9*4 A M. 157# A.C. al thr ast »f *4. durln* Chak 
rule in Kaahmir. Proplr rniwd hls lomh at the Itlowomlni »f lh» altnond 
Irrr. b«*low thr Har|.|»arl»al. Srinaaar. 
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from the city of Srïnagar to a villagc called Biru (about 
20 miles from Srïnagar, via Magam in Tahsil Badgam). 
The Shaikh returned to the city only after Ghazi Shali’s 
death. 

A co-worker of Shaikh Hamza MakhdGm was Khwaja 
Tahir Rafïq Asha’ï Suhrawardl of Srïnagar. Khwaja 
Tahir in bis carlier days was a trador in cloth. He gave 
up tiiade after a period of 12 years and betook himself 
to the Bervice of his religion. Pïr Hasan Shah sayB that 
Ya'qüb Shah Chak wanted to get rid of him but feit afraid 
to carry out his intenbion. Liko Shaikh Hamza, Khwaja 
Tahir Rafïq left Srïnagar and passed nine years of his life 
in, the hills of Mar-raj. Subsequently he stayed with 
Ad ar Süh, a leading Brakman of the Pargana Ver-nag. 
Aclar Süh ombraced Islam. It was here in consultation 
with Khwaja Tahir Rafïq that Shaikh Ya'qüb Sarfï, Baba 
Da’üd Khalcï and others left for India to invite Akbar to 
invade Kashmïr to relieve its people from the oppressive 
Shï'isra of the Chaks. 

Shaikh Hamza was instrumental in setting up a 
large number of masjids in the Valley. He had also 
acquired control ever his breath whioh he could hold 
pretty long. This particularly enablod him to enjoy 
cold baths during snows, which relieved his headacnes 
duc to long hours of devotional meditation. 


Shaikh Hamza died at the age of 84, in 984 a.h. 
(1576 a.c.), during the reign of ‘Alï Shah Chak. Khw&ja 
Tahir Rafïq led thejinazi prayer. 
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The Shaikh wasburied in his favourite re3ort for meditation 
on a slopo of the Küh-i-Maran. Naww&b ‘Inayatullah 
Kh&n, Sübad&r during Mughul rule, built the mausoleum 
in 1125 a.h. (1713 a.c.). It became dilapidated. Shaikh 
Ghulüm Muhyi’d Dïn, Govemor during Sikh rulc, re-builtit, 
and is himself buried in the eastern side of the 
enclosure. At the blossoming of nlmond trees, below the 
Küh-i-Maran, cvery year people crowd the tomb of the 
saint, witness the flowers in bloom, and offer Fdtifia to 
Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm in memory of his great work 
in spreading Islam by his tours over, and trips into, 
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the remotest corners of the Valley.* Mïrza Kamal-ud-Dln 
Shaidd expresse8 the Kashmirfs veneration for Shaikh 
Hamza Mflkhdüm in his poem :— 



CoPBtoDKDA -Rrnd " f° r “ Cr*?? ^ ,u ' ftn( l “ol) 1 * 

J\)T ■‘o'j 1 *" ïn th* fcurl.h, tli»*, Urdu p^cin 

♦The Tuhfa-i-Mahbübl,or the Life of Hazrat Shaikh Hamza Makhdumi 
in Urdu. by Khwaja Ohulam RIuhyi’d-Diu, «ditor, K«shmr, Bsrqi 
Press, Amritsar, 1931, is the prmcipal basis oi the above note. 
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Under the MughuJs, Islamic influence was still furtlier 
strengthened by many men of learning who came into the 
Valley. In the reign of Aurangzib, Raja Jaya Singh, the 
Rajput raja of Kishtwar, is said to have been converted 
by the miracles* of Sayyid Shah Farïd-ud-Dïn Qadirï of 
Baghdad, and was given the name of Bakhtyar Khan. His 
conversion seems to have been followed by that of the 
majority of his subjects, though Islam had already crossed 
over in Jahangïr’s and Shah Jahan’s times. The journeys 
of Mughul Emperors to Kashmïr also appear to have 
effected peacefuJ conversions along the route, as we still find 
ra jas, the descendants of Rajputs, who adopted Islam. 

Shah Farïd-ud-Dïn Qadirï. 

Sayyid Muhammad Farïd-ud-Dïn Qadirï, the son of 
Sayyid Mustafa, a descendant of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jïlanï of Baghdad, was bom in 1000 a.h. (1551 a.c.). After 
his education, his extensive travels, his Hajj, his contact 
with Shaikh Jalal-ud-Dïn Al-Maghribï in Mecea, and with 
Shaikh Muhyi’d-Dïn Qadirï in Egypt, he left Baghdad to 
reach Sind. From Sind he went to Agra and then to Delhi 
towards the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. When Raja Ja/° 
Singh, who ascended the gaddï of Kishtwar in 1074 a.c., 
was the ruler, Farïd-ud-Dïn with his four com- 
panions Darwïsh Muhammad, Shah Abdal, Sayyid Baha- 
ud-Dïn Samanï, and Yar Muhammad arrived in 1076 a.h. 
at the age of 75 to preach and propagate Islam in the Valley 
of Kishtwar. Jaya Singh’s successor in 1681, Kirat Singh, 
also became Muslim and was given the name of Sa'adat 
Yar Khan by Aurangzib in 1087. Hafiz Abu’1 Qasim 
Qureshï Akbarfibadï, son of Ghiyas-ud-DIn, was appointed 
Shaikh-ul-Islam and Chief Justico of Kishtwar. Kirat 
Singh’s example was a further stimulus to his subjects. In 
1717, Bhüp Dei, Kirat’s sister, was married to Farrukh 
Siyar, Emperor of Delhi. Kirat’s younger brother was 
Mïyan Muhammad Khan. 

The chief temple of Kishtwar in the centre of the town 
was converted into a mosque, and now has the tomb of 
Shah Farïd-ud-Dïn along with his youngest child Anwar- 
ud-Dïn, who died in infancy. In the second chamber, lies 
Akhyar-ud-Dïn. The tomb of Asr&r-ud-Dïn, the eldest 
Bon of Farid-ud-Din, stands at the other end of the town 
towards the Chaugan, the extensive open heath of Kishtw&r. 
Asrar-ud-Din died at the early age of 18 in 1097 a u 


* Amold’s Pteaching of Islam, aeoond editioa, 1923, page 291- 
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(1685 A.c.)- Akhyar-ud-Dïn, the second son, survived his 
father. Akhyar had his early education at Bataki, in 
Gurdaspiir, Punjab, under Sayyid Badr-ud-Dln, Dlwan of 
Masaniyan, the well-known saintly scholar of tliat place, 
and later benefited by contact with several teacliers at 
Lahore, Sialköt, Delhi, etc. On his return to Kishtwar, 
he lielped in the spread of Islam. Akhyar died on the 7tli 
Zulhajj, 1138 a.h. (1725 a.c.). 1 

Aiglian rule also tended to increase the number of 
converts to Islam. A Brahman priginally of Rajwër and 
latterly of Sövarah near Srïnagar, aócepted Islam at the hands 
of Mlr ‘Abdur Rasliïd Baihaqï (d. 1180 a.iï.=17G6 a.c.), and 
was named Sliaikh ‘Abdullah wlio is the great great-grand- 
father of Sliaikh Miihammad ‘Abdullah, a well-known 
leader of the day. Even dnring Dogrü rule, therc is a notable 
instance of conversion. Sardar Waryam Singh, a tahsïMar 
of Kashmir, became a Muslim under the influence of Slifih 
‘Abdur Rahïm SafapürI. 2 

Af ter all the Fuqard’ Spread Islam in Kashnïr. 

Such has been, in brief, the history of the propagation 
of Islam in the Valley of Kashmir. From first to last, the 
spread of Islam has been, on the whole, gcnerally peaceful. 
At any rate, Islam was liever introducecf into the Valley by 
a conqucror like Malimüd, nor by a warrior like Shihab-iid- 
Dln, nor by a general like Muhammad bin Qasini. In faet; 
the process was reversed. Islam was iutrodueed by a 
simple faqïr or friar, named Bulbul Shah, whose simplicity 
and piety impressed the reigning sovereign of the time, 
Rïnchan or Rinchana. The work was taken up and eon- 
tinued by faqïrs] and, though oecasionally stimulated by the 
zeal of a eonvert like Malik Saif-ud-Dïn under a Sultan like 
Sikandar, its widespread. peaceful penetratiou was due to 
the piety, purity and simplieity of the Muslim rïshïs #nd 
saints who denied pleasures to themselves and worked for 
ethers. Thus the great Prophet who took pride in faqr or 
poverty. found fuqard' {faqïrs or friars) to propagate Iub 
faith in the Valley of Kashmir. 

1, The above note is baaed on ^1) Rauzalul-'Anftn, FersittiiMS.,coni- 
pleted iu 1269 a.h — 1843 A .C., by Hafiz Zii’-ud-Dlu ibn Hafiz Nner-ud- 
Dïu of Kishtwar, (2) Uittory oj Kishtwar State by J. Hutchiaon and J. P. 
Vogel, Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, vol. IV, No. 1,1916, pages 
29—50. (3) ï'o’ rïkh-i-Kishtwar by Sayyid Najm*ud-DIn ShShfibSdi, 
Takiya Poliya, ncar Ver-uag, Pratap Steani Press, Srluagar, 1334 a.h. 
«=1915 A.c. Price As. 8. 

2. The Haydt-i-Rahim by Abu'J Amiu Pir Qhulam Ahmad Mahjur, 
Ravi Priuting Works, Lahore, 1340 a.h. =1921 A.c., page 120. 



The Mausoleum of Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadinï in KhatUn, now called 
Kolab, in Tajikistan, U.S.S.R. 



View from the 'South-East. 



View from the East. 
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Appendix to C hapte r m 

Mir Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani’s Mausoleum at Khatlan, now 
called Kolab, in the Tajik Soviet Republic, U.S.S.R. 

The foot-note No. 2, on page 87 of Kashlr, describes the location 
of Khatlan where Mir Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï or Shah Hamadan was 
buried. But, at first, my attempts at obtaining photographs of his 
tomb were unsuccessful. It was at the Taj Hotel, Bombay, early 
in the year, 1947, that I met Mr. Sultan ‘Umarov. Rector, Central 
Asian University of Tashkent (Tashqand), who introduced me to 
Professor E. N. Pavlovsky, Membre de 1’Académie des Sciences 
d’U. R. S. S., both of whom came to India to attend the Science 
Congress at New Delhi in December, 1946. Professor Pavlovsky 
divides his year officiaily between Moscow, Leningrad and Stalinabad. 
It is through his goodness that I got the photographs for which 
I am grateful to him. The information he has supplied will, I 
hope, be delightfully süared by the reader. Extracts from two of 
his letters are followed by Mr. Kolpakoff’s descriptive note 
on the Mausoleum at Kolab, the present name of Khatlan or 
Khotl.. 

In 920 a.h.=1514 a.c. the Emperor 3abur circumambuUted 
the tomb of Shah Hamadan, near which were groves of orange' 
and citron. 


Letter dated Leningrad, lOth September, 1947. 

Dear Dr. Sufi, 

I received a portion of the photographs which you required. 
These were taken by an employé of the Branch of the Academy of 
Sciences in Tajikistan in Stalinabad, A. Semenov. He, in company 
with another Oriëntalist, visited Kolab where he took the photo¬ 
graphs. So far, I have received only the photographs of the Mauso¬ 
leum of Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani, seven of which I herewith enclose. 
I am sorry their quality is not particularly high, but I hope you will 
find some of them suitable for the preparation of blocks. If I receive 
more of these I shall certainly dispatch them to you at once. When 
printing subscription to the illustrations, kindly mentión that 
these photographs were taken by Mr. A. Semenov. 

Khatlan is now generally known under the name of Kolab (in 
Russian it is pronounced as Kolydb). lts Capital is a town of the 
Tejik Soviet Socialist Republic, the crest of which you may 
see on one of the postal stamps on the envelope. 

I am going to Tajikistan and, while at Stalinabad, I shall find 
more nbout the Mnusolen which interest you, and shall write to you. 

Yours Sincerely, 

E. PAVLOVSKY 
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(Tkis preceding letter from Leningrad, dated 10lh September, 1947 
writlen in Russian, tras kindly translaJted for me by 
Mr. TF. 1 vanoio, Coldba, Bombay.) 


Letter dated Stalinabad, 5th October, 1947. 


Dear Dr. Sufi, 

As wïitten to you, I am, at present, in Stalinabad (Tajikistan) 
where is situated the ancient town of Kolab in which you are interested. 

I sent you by air soine photos of the Mausoleum which interests you. 
In Kolab there exists only this Mausoleum. It comprises 11 rooms 
and a iow of tombs. I succeeded in obtaining here some photo 
negatives which I sent to Moscow for enlargement. I shall dispatch 
them on receipt from Moscow to you. 

As regards the description of the actual condition of the Mauso¬ 
leum wanted by you, I am forwarding to you, under cover of this 
letter, a cutting out of a local newspaper, The Kolab Truth, contain- 
ing an article of my collaborator, Mr. KolpakofF, who visited Kolab 
with the object of inspecting the Mausoleum, and of taking its photo- 
graphs. This article, of course, is not vcry exhaustive, but, any how, 
it will give you at least some idea of the Mausoleum. Mr. KolpakofF 
is busy at present in compiling a more detailed scholarly work, which 
will be sent to you when printed. 

There is in the Tajik Branch of the Acadcmy of Sciences of the 
TJ S. S. R. a special Institute of History, Languages and Literature. 
lts collaborators are extremely interested in the literature of the 
East and, particularly, of India. I shall be very grateful to you if 
you could kindly send me all the books written by you as well as by 
other scholars who would be prepared to let us have their works not 
only in English but also in Oriental languages. If there is any 
pocsibility of sehding us anything c-jncerning history or literature, 
and there is no inconvenience to you to lend us your assistance in 
ibis matter, please address uis your messages-as follows:— 

Leningrad, Avenue of K. Marx, House No. 5, Apartment No. 5, 
E. N. Pavlovsky, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Please accept our best regards and our wishes for success in your 
•acholarly endeavours. 

With respect. 

Sd. E. PAVLOVSKY, 
Academy Member. 


The eontribution of Mr, Kolpaloff to the newtpaper “ Th* 
Kolib Truth > ' dated the lllh August, 1947, on the Mausoleum of 
Mtr Sayyid ‘Alt Ramadan i at Kolab, Tajikistan, Ü.S.8.R. 
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The Mausoleum aituated on the castcrn skle of the town of Kolab, 
known under the name of the Mazar Amir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadanl, 
was erected 596 years ago, and represents one of the most remarkable 
■monuments of "the Tajik architecture of the Hth century of 
•our era. 

It has been built, from its very foundation, in bricks ccmcnted 
with liquid alabaster, and the surfacc of its walls, outside and inside, 
has been finished also with alabaster. The building, during the 
centuries of its existence, has been very scldom repaired and its 
alabaster finish has considerably crumblcd to pieces. 

The Mausoleum has four entrances: two frqm the north and, 
•ene each, on the eastern and Southern sides. AH the entrances have 
arrow-like arches over them. Inside the Mausoleum there are eleven 
rooms, out of which two are big and ninc small. Every one of these 
rooms is surmounted by a spherical cupola. 

The architecture of the monument is very interesting. The idea 
of its builder has been carried out in a most original way: a building, 
square at its base, has been converted at the top into a 12-cornered 
structure crown ed with a spherical cupola built in bricks cemented 
together only with alabaster without any other wooden or metal 
reinforcements. Many carthquakes have taken place during six 
centuries, but the building still stands nearly intact, if we ignore 
•occasional cracks in some of the minor cupolas. 

In the central room of the Mausoleum, the Muhammadan scholar 
Amir Sayyid ‘AH Hamadanl is buried. He originally came from 
Hamadan and lived, during the epoch of TimQr, in Bukhara. The 
year 1314 has been indicated as the time of birth of Sayyid ‘All 
Hamadanl. 

As a result of some disagreement with Timür, Amir Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadan! betook himself from Bukhara. He travelled extensively 
in all the countries of the East. In search of knowledge he visited 
Arab lands. He prayed at Mecca and Medina, then departed for 
India, where he saw many cities. He stayed for a certain time in 
Kashmir. Here he met idol-worshippers and converted them to the 
Muslim faith. There does exist in Kashmir, until now, a mosque 
erected by him. 

Sayyid ‘All Hamadani also called at Badakhshan. At the end 
of his migrations, Amir Sayyid 'All Hamadanl settled in Kolab, 
where he acquired a big plot of land for the erection of a mosque and 
mausoleum. 

Sayyid ‘All HamadanI’s influence on the population of Northern 
India was considerable. As a result of his activities and propaganda, 
the population of Kashmir was converted to Islam. There remnins 
after his death a religious book, written by him under the title of thé 
-Awad-i-Sharlf. 



In 1384 Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadanï was buried in the Kolab Mauso¬ 
leum, which became thereafter the resting-place of his descendants. 
Hie sister Mah-i-Khurasanï (Hirosoni, Mah-i-Khurasanï?) and one 
woman, with the name of Aftab-i-Pinhani, as well as more than ten 
other descendants of Sayyid ‘Ali have been interred in the same 
Mausoleum. There is also buried there Shoi Tolikoni, a Shaikh, 
hailing from the city of Tolikon [Talikhan is a towji with longitude 
G9'27 and latitude 36-45, and lies to the fouth-west of Mazar-i- 
Sharif in northern Afghanistan] who resided in Kolab in his 
capacity of guardian of the Mosque and of the Mausoleum. 

To the south-west of the latter, at a distance of 20 meters 
from the corner of the building, there is an elevation in 
the ground whereon lies a marble stone of a very rare workman- 
ship, with an Arabic inscription, relating to Sayyid ‘Ali’s biography. 
This stone of polished marble, weighing one ton, has been brought, 
according to an old legend, to Kolab from India on elephants. This 
tombstone has been placed not inside the Mausoleum where Sayyid 
‘Ali was buried, but on a rising of the ground, where the graveatrf one 
of the grandsons of the famous conqueror, Tlmür, known to Europeans 
by the name of Tamerlaue, is situated. 

This tombstone of a rare workmanship is considerably damaged 
in certain placcs, and a marble slab lying formerly over it, which had 
been intact till 1939, has been broken into several pieces. It is lying 
at present in this condition, in the Mausoleum, and bears also 
some inscription in Arabic which it is very difficult, at present, to 
decipher. 

This remnant of Tajik architecture in Kolab—the Hamadanï 
Mausoleum as well as the marble tombstone near the latter—do 
possess a considerable historical value. The local authorities should 
pay serious attention to the repair of the Mausoleum and to the 
conservation of the tombstone. 

Sd. A. KOLPAKOFF, 

Historical Sciences Candidate to the Degree of Doctor. 

The Kolab Truth, of the llth August, 1947, No. 93/276. 


(The letter from Stdlïndbdd and the article from the “Koldb 
Truth” written in Russian uere kindly translated for me bij Mr. A. 
Elsingre of Mcssrs. Volhart Brothers, Kardcht, Pakistan.) 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SULTANS OF KASHMÏR 

[1320 to 1555 A.C.] 

The last jthase of Hindu rule in Kashmïr before the Sultans . 

As already referred to, at the end of Chapter II, Hindu 
rule in Kashmïr terminated with the close of th& reign of 
Raja Sahadeva, whom Jonaraja calls “ this Rakshasa” or 
demon “of a king,” and adds that he “devoured” the country 
“ for nineteen years, three months and twenty-five days” 
(1300-1 to 1319-20 a.c.). Consequently administration was 
paralysed. The contagion of immorality spread from him 
to his subject8. Debauchery and licentiousness were ram- 
pant. The foundations of authority were sapped. Instead 
of any financial or economie improvement, Sahadeva’s 
rule was characterizcd by general dccay 

Dulcha’s invasion. 

Such a state of aiïairs could not fail to attract the notice 
of the neighbouring chiefs. In the beginning of tho four- 
teentli ccntury, Dulcha—callod by Kashmïrï historians 
Ziilchü—and already describcd as “the commander of the 
army of tho great king Karmas'ena ” camo down with a 
sixty thousand inounted forcc, and entered Kashmïr by 
way of tho Zöjï-La towards the close of Sahadova’s 
nominal sway. Sahadeva had not the strongth to fncct 
Dulcha and givo him battlo. Ho soiight safety in flight, 
and left Pulcha victorious and moster of the situation. 
Intoxicatod by succoss, pulcha’s followcrs oppressed and 
plunderod the pcoplo to their hearts’ content. Cities, towns 
and villagos sufforod unspcakable horrorB—of vandalism. 
Numorous inhabitants irrespectivn of age or sex were rfcth- 
lessly done to death. “Innumerable gods were destroyed.” 
In addition to bloodshed and massacre, Dulcha also “took 
away the strong men from the country.” In short, 
Duleha’s advent in Kashmïr resembled the bloody orgies 
of Chingïz and Hulagü. 

Thus Dulcha spent his time in Kashmïr in 1319 A C. 
Fortunately for the people, the exccssive cold of Kashmïr 
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frightened the murderous in vader. Finding no 
other means of escape from the relentless clutches of a 
severe winter and possibly starvation too, Dulcha left the 
land. Pandit Birbal Kachur has appropriately described 
the invasion of Dulcha in the following brief words : “ He 
came, plundered, killed, seized and departed.” No 
more graphic description of the terrible visit of Dulcha, 
whom he calls Zulchü, could be given ! 

Some historians have assigned a Turkish, Mongol or 
Tatar origin to Dulcha or Zulchü. At the same time, 
they have given him the name of Zulqadr Khan. It 
is not at all proved that he was a Muslim. It can be sur- 
mised that he was a follower of the Buddhist faith—his king 
was Karmasena. On account of his ferociousness, Dulcha 
or Zulchü may justly be called a Hun. 

Dulcha’s departure from Kashmir left the country 
witlrout a ruler or a central government. Factions appeared 
on every side with independent chiefs who acknowledged 
no authority. Here Rifichana comes to prominence. Of 
him we shall speak presently. 

Sahadeva, notwithstanding his cruelty and selfishness 
possessed, to a marked degree, the virtue of hospitality. 
He was generous without regard to caste or creed. During 
his reign, which, as already noted, extended over a perioa 
of nineteen years, three months and twenty-five days, two 
personages of potential power entered his dominionB. And 
he made adequate provision for both of them by assigriing 
lands and jdglrs in order to enable them to maintain them- 
selves. 

The first person who received hospitality at the hands 
of the Raja was Lankar Chak, the ancestor of the Chaks, 
who succeeded the Shah Mïrï Sultans in the sovereignty of 
Kashmir. Being defeated by his brother, Lankar fled from 
Dardao or Dardistan and found a ready and welcome 
asylum in Kashmir. The second case recorded by his¬ 
torians is that of Shah Mïr, the son of Tahir. Shfih Mïr 
came from Panchagahvra identified by Sir Aurel Stein in 
his map of Ancient Kashmir, as the Valley between Bfldil 
and Rajauri and watered by the Panchagahvra stream. 
But Some histories mention Swat or Swadcïr. Sahadeva 
received him with kindness and allotted to him a village. 

Rifichana, a son of the ruling house of western Tibet or 
Ladakh, on the murder of his father by the rebellious nobles 
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of the couit , fled from the country, and came to Kashmïr 
with his companions and soldiers during the invasion of 
Pulcha. In fact, Jonaraja mnkes him a joint invader 
with J)ulcha. Other historians give different versions of 
Rinchana’s visit. He also entered by way of the Zöjl-La 
as did Mlrza Haidar Düghlat in 1532 A C. This route 
connected Kashmïr with Ladakh and thencc with Tibet 
and China. The photo below was taken when I passed 
the Zöji-La, in 1943. 



Into Ihr Zéjl-L» Pass. 

Rinchen, Riiïcham or Rintan. 

With regard to the name of Rinchana there appears to 
be some differencc of opinion among historians. Some have 
adopted RatanjG or .Ranjïi Sliah, while others Rechan, 
Renchan or- Rainchan Sliah, though some also call him 
Ranjpoi or Ratanchan. One is inclined to accept Rinchen 
as correct bccause there is no controversy about his Tibctan 
or Ladakhï origin. In the Tibctan form, Rinchen menns 
‘ Oreat God.’ Rinchan Shali is a name even today used in 
Ladakh. Kashmïrïs, however, pronounce it Rintan and call 
him Rintan Shali. We have also evidcnce to this effect in 
Khwaja Muhammad A'zam’s work, the Waqi'dl-i-Kashmïr or 
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the Ta'rïJch-i-Kashmïr A'zamï (Muhammadï Press, Lahore, 
p. 60), in which a mosque is stated still to bear the name 
“ King Rintan’s Mosque.” People even now call it Rintan 
Shah’s Mosque. The Sanskrit form is Rihcana as 
adopted by Sir Aurel Stein. We shall spellitas Riiichana. 

RiUchana becomes king of Kashmïr. 

We should not dismiss from our mindB the chaotic 
condition prevalent in Kashmïr at the time due to Dulcha’s 
invasion. The country had no ruler. lts old king Sahadeva, 
a pusillanimou8 creature, had disappeared. His commander- 
in-chief, Ramachnndra, had retired behind the walls of the 
Gagangïr 1 2 fort. Kashmïr obviously needed a strong, capable 
ruler. Rinchana who, according to Jonaraja,? was ‘ a lion 
among men ’ and was respected for his great intellect, 
happened to be on the spot. He had already won the 
hearts of those with whom he camo into contact. The 
number of his adherents and partisans increased gradually 
till he became strong enough to seize the throne and 
enforce authority. His accession to the throne was not 
the result of an act of usurpation: rather it was almost a 
popular acclamation. Soon after his accesBion, he busied 
himself strenuously with the task of freeing the country 
from the evil influences which, owing to lack of proper 
administration and an almost complete absence of strong 
central authority, had become rampant at this time. 

In considering himself without a rival, Rinchana how- 
ever reckoned without his host. His oxaltation to the 
throne naturally aroused in Ramachandra a koen sensc of 
jealousy and ambition. He, therefore, refused to acknow- 
lodge Rinchana’s authority. Rinchana, acting wisely, 
offered him no open resistance fully realizing that tho 
country had already suffered so much from the ravages of 
war. Furthermore, he was kecnly alive to the dissension 
which had torn the country into factions, and underBtood 
the valuo of peace. He, therefore, resorted to a stratagem. 
For a considerable time, he sent to Gagangïr his Tibetan 
or Ladaklri subjccts, disguiscd as mcrchants, who sold their 
commodities at very low ratos. After he had disarmed 


1. Gagangïr, tho old name of which is Gangangiri, is now a small 
village in the Lar pargana in the Sind valloy of Kughmïr, prcttily situated 
on the right bank of tho river, about 10 miles west of Sonamarg. Pop. 398. 

2. Jogesh Chuuder Dutt’s Englisb Translation of Jonara ja’a Sanskrit 
Chronicle entitlcd Kings ojKaahmxra, Caleutta, 1898, Vol. III, page 1®. 
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auspicion in this way, he directed his men, duly equipped 
with instructions, to rise in rebellion the moment he arrived 
there. As a consequence of this coup, Ramchandra was 
slain and his son, Rawanchandra, captured along with 
his relatives. Thus, in 1320 a.c., Rinchana found nimself 
the undisputed monarch of Kashmïr. 

To further strengthen his position, Rinchana “ planted 
on his breast queen Kota,” that is, he married Kota Rani, 
daughter of Ram chandra, and appointed his son Rawan¬ 
chandra the commander of the arniy with Western Tibet 
and Lar as his jdgïr or assignment. The step was also 
calculated to drive out of Rawanchandra’s mind all desire 
of vengeance. This purpose was completely achievod 
inasmuch as they began to live on perfect terms of intimacy 
and sincere friendship. Malik Haidar Chadura tells us that 
Rinchana gave Rawanchandra the surname of “Jï Düst,” 1 
to express his esteem according to the old Kashmïr 
practicc. A son was bom of Kota and was named Haidar 
by Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn as Rinchana had become a Müslim 
and been given that name. 

Rinchana’s sensc of justicc. 

Rinchana was gifted with the qualities of wisdom and 
justicc, and always decided matters in an absolutcly impartial 
spirit, neither caring fqr power nor woalth. Jonaraja 2 has 
rccordcd the foliowing two cases which, strango as they 
are, servo to show how solicitous of justicc hc was, and how 
rcsourccfully he acted in dociding cases which would somc- 
times baffle even the wiscst heads. 

One day Timi, the brother of Takka or Tukka 3 an old 
companion of Rinchana, forcibly too'k milk from a milkmaid. 
Sho cricd to Rinchana for justicc. Hc ordered that Tiini 
should be brought into the court. The accuscd being 
brought in, Rinchana inquired from him if tho milkmaid’s 
complaint was truo. The accused totally donied the charge. 
Whcn asked to furnish further proof, the milkmaid said : 


1. The Ta'rlkh-i-Kashmh' by Ra’ïs-ul-Mulk Mnlik Haidar Chiïdura 
* MS., page 121. According to this mithor, ji —maator or lord—was used 
>n Kashmïr to expresa one’a estcem and respect for a person. Diist menos 

« friend. Jï Diist. would thus menu nn ‘ esl ewiipd ftiend.’ 

2.. Jouesli Chuucler Dutt’sEngligh Trnnslatiou of Jonnrajn’s Snuskrit 
Lhromcle cnlitled h'in^s ofKashmro. (,'aleulta, 1898, Vol. Til, page 20. 

Tukka ia probably Tibetan ’a Brugpn, pronounred Du»pa or 


3. 


m < v mama., jlIlMMMIlirVW ur 

+ ug[)a.^-7 , / iC Indian Anliquary, Bombay, Volume XXXVI, July 1908, 
Dage 187. 
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“ Rip open the stomach of this man instantly, and if no 
milk is found in it, then I and my son should be killed.” The 
stomach was ripped open and found to contain milk. 

According to the dictates of civilized Bociety, this 
method of meting out justice is utterly cruel and primi- 
tive; though, at that time, it did not appear so strange 
to a society which was far behind in its Standard of civili- 
zation and had no definite code of laws for its guidance. 
Else Rinchana, himself a lover of justice, would not have 
followed it. Besides, this incident clearly indicates his 
complete impartiality, as also his utter disregard of the 
relative position of the parties before him. Further, it shows 
how accessible he was to his people that oven such small 
matters could be brought before him. No impediment 
was placed in the path of the party seeking justice at his 
hands. 

The other case was as follows. Two men living at 
Vanabal, a village irt Badgam Tahsïl, had entrusted their 
maros and their foals to a shepherd. The strange thing 
about the foals was that tjiey were of the same age and 
had exactly the same colour. When the mares and the 
foals were conveyed from their winter quarters to a summcr 
pasturagc, one of the foals died or, according to another 
version, “ was killed in the forest by a lion. ” The two 
mares were unable to realize which of them had sufïorcd 
the loss of its young one, and the result was that the sur- 
viving young onc continued to suck milk from both as it 
desirod. The shepherd, too, was unable to say which master 
had lost his maro’s foal. The ownership of the surviving 
foal, therefore, became a matter of contention bet ween the 
owners of tho two mares. The suit was taken to the king who 
ordered the owners to bring their mares and tho foal to 
a bridge of boats near tho city. This bcing dopo, tho 
king ordered tho foal to be thrown into tho river. On 
this, the mother of the foal also jumped into the river. 
The other only neighed. By this ingenious method, tho 
king restored the foal to its real owner. When Riiichana 
“ decided dubious cases in this manner, the people thought 
that the golden age had, as it were, returned.” The feudal 
landowners or barons, called p&maras who were, at times, 
tho cause of considerable trouble to former rulers, wero 
brought under perfect control. 

Rinchana, in brief, spa red no pains in dealing out 
justice to the administration of whien he devoted tho re- 
maining days of his life. And he likewiso issued strict 
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instnictions to all his officials. In the words of Jonaraja, 
“the illustrious Rinchana Suratrana (Sultan) gave the 
country, which was weary of trouble and disorder, rest 
under the shelter of his" arm.” The people of Kashmïr 
witnessed again all the festivities with which they had been 
familiar under their former Icings (Kinys of Kashmïra, p. 19, 
also The Indian Antiqmry, July 1908, p. 183). 

Rinchana's conversion to Islam. 

After he had restored order in the country, Rinchana 
turned his attention to religious matters. Though 
Buddhism 1 was nominally the prevailing religion at this 
time, the country was distracted by the dissensions of 
sectaries, whose hostile and contending claims to religious 
truth perplexed the inquirer dissatisfied with the national 
religion. At first the king sought guidance from the wise 
and scholarly priests of the Hindu faith. According to 
Pandit Hargopal Kaul Khasta 2 obviously on the authority 
of Jonaraja who mentions Qrï Deva Swami as the person 
referred to, they declined to guide him or initiate him into 
Qaivism. According to Pandit Bïrbal Kachur and Ra’ïs- 
ul-Mulk Malik Haidar Chadura, 3 they did all they could 
to enlighten him on the subject, but failed to satisfy him. 
Their diverue views on religion and their doctrine, which 
militated against each other, only baffled him. Undaunted 
by this failure, he did not abate his efforts. After much 
perturbation of spirit and constant prayer, it is said that, 
one night, he dreafflt that some one was telling him : “Early 
in the morning the next day, the first person thou dost 
behold is thy guide.” He acted on this advice, and the 
next morning observed from the roof of his palace a person 
with his face towards the west, apparently engaged in 
offering prayers in a manner hitherto unknown to him. 


1. Jarrett, J. A. 8. B., No. 1, 1880, page 17. 

2. The Ouldasta-i-Kashmïr by Pandit Hargop&l Kaul, FSrsï Arya 
Press, LShore, 1883, Part II, page 101. Pandit Hargopal Kaul Khasta, 
Pleader, was deported from Kashmïr by the late Mahnraja Ranbhïr Singh 
in 1294 a.h.= 1877 a.o., “for fabricating lies ngninst His Highness.” 

3. The Ta’rikh-i-Kashmïr, Persian, MS., by Pandit Birbal Kachur, 
page 64, owned by the late K. B. Pirzada Muhnmuiad Husain 'Arif, 
C. I. E., ox-Cliicf Justice, Kashmïr. 

The Ta’rikh-i-Kashmïr, Persian, MS., by RaTs-ul-Miilk Malik Haidar 
Chagura, owned by K. B. Maulavl Zafar Hnsan, Retircd D phty 
Direotor-Qeneral, Aréhaeology, Nasheman, Delhi Gnte, Delhi, page 125. 
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Rinchana at once went to this man and asked kim kis name 
and kis religion, and also tke particular propket wkose 
follower ke was. To tkese inqniries tke stranger replied as 
follows :— 

“ My name is ‘Abdur Rahman ; my religion is Islam ; 
I worskip tke one God who kas no co-partn&r, and 
I am a follower of tkat Propket wkose messago 
has superseded all previous messages and com- 
mandments.” The saint, as staten in Chapter 
III, is popularly known as Bulbul Shak. 

Tke saint next proceeded to relatc several of the 
anecdotes of the Holy Prophct togcthcr with a brief account 
of Lis mission. Tke Icing was dccply impressed by tke clear 
and simple cxpoBitiou of Islam, and acceptod tkis faitk 
assuming Sadr-ud-Dïn as kis Islamic name. This con¬ 
version, in 720 a.h. (1320 A.c.), marks the beginning of 
Muslim rule in Kashmïr. 
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Jonaraja does not niention the conversion of Rinchana to 
Islam. And yet he calls kim Suratrdna (p. 19) which is t)\o 
Sanskrit form of Sultan. He also calls Rinchana'» son 
Hnidara (p. 23). Skah Mir founds the Kashmïrï era from 
this very year, as we skall see later. Had tkis year not 
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been important in the history of Kashmir on account of 
Riiichana’s conversion to Islam, Shah Mïr could havo begun 
the Kashmlri era riglit from bis own accession in 740 a.h. 
(or 1339 a.c.), that is about twenty years later. 

Taking a general survey, we see tliat, at tliis time, 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dïn Tughluq Shah mled at Delhi, and his 
namesake at Herat. Abü Sa'ïd, the Mongol II Khan, rulod 
over Khurasan during 1317-1334 a.c. Sultan Nasir was the 
mier of Egypt. In Spain, Mulfik-ut-Tawaif or petty Icings 
continued. Edward II reigned over England and, in 
France, we find Charles IV ; in Germany, Ludwig of 
Bavaria. and in Scotland Robert I. Benedict XII became 
Pope after the death of John XXIJ. 

Afler Riuehana, his brother-in-law and commander- 
in-chief, Rawanchandra, also embraced Islam. This 
example was folio wed by many nobles, and Islam became 
so popular that, within the course of two years or so, it 
could number many adherents. 

During his brief reign, Sadr-ud-Dïn set up many build¬ 
ings in Kashmir. Immediately after his conversion to 
Islam, he built, according to the clesire of Bulbul Shah, a 
grand Khanqah.* To this he assigned a number of villages 
so that the expenses of the Khanqah and the needs of thoso 
wlio either resorted to it, or staycd therein for a brief period, 
might be met from tlieir revenue. It is interesting to note 
that, in course of time, the name of the Khanqah, viz. Bulbul 
Lankar, came to be applied to the locality itself. Malik 
Haidar Chadura who wrote his history in 1027-30 ah., 
during the reign of Jahangïr, writes of this place : “ The 

locality is still flourishing and also the Khanqah, which 
hae been recently repaired, retains its original condition.” 
Jonaiaja’s allusion to Rinchanpör, the town built by 
Rificliana apparently refers to the town round about this 
same locality which is now the Bulbul Lankar mahalla of 
Sr i naga r. 

A Jami‘ or cathedral mosque waB also built by Sadr-ud- 
Dïn. In this, Friday and the usual daily prayer 3 wcre per- 
formed. This indieateo the rapidity of the spread of the 
Muelim faith. 


* A Khènqah, in Kaahmir, comiotee a inosque, a devolioual reffetil 
or residcnce. A Ziyirai is a devotioual retreat. or a grave, or a tomb 
of a sarot. 
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For his private use, Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn had built a 
palace and a mosque in which the famous Kashmïr stone 
known as Dewar Kaiyn was used. Kaiyn in Kashmïrï means 
a stone. Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam, who lived in the 
twelfth century a.h., or the 18th century a.c., writes in 
his history of Kashmïr that “these stones are still found 
buried under débris.” Both he and Malik Haidar Chadura, 
who preceded him and lived in the eleventh century A.H., 
write that the original mosque built by Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn 
was destroyed by fire, and a smaller one, known by the 
name of King Rintan’s Mosque, was built on the same site. 
In this the stones of the previous mosque were utilized. 
We are further told by Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam that it 
was very much in use als o in his time, and that the usual 
daily prayers were ofiered in it. It now stands deserted 
and dilapidated in Bulbul Lankar near the Ziydrat or 
tomb of Hazrat Sayyid Muhammad Amïn Uwaisï. 

Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn’s death. 

The Sultan reigned for three years and one month and 
nineteen days. During this time, he skilfully organized 
Kashmïr into a corporate kingdom. He passed away on 
Friday, 25th November, 1323 a.c. (723 a.h.). The death 
is recorded to have been due to a disorder of the wind- 
humour brought about by the bitter cold of winter.* He 
was buried in a place to the south of the Khanqah, Bulbul 
Lankar, situated between ‘AlïKadal andNau Kadal, on the 
right bank A the Jhelum, a little bclow the Ziydrat of 
Muhammad Amïn Uwaisï, Srïnagar. The grave has been 
declared as a protected monument by His Highness’s 
Government Notification, dated 2nd September, 1941 a.c., 
and lies in the Bulbul Lankar mahalla. 

The death of Bulbul Sh&h, the Sultan’s spiritual guide, 
took place on the 7th Rajab, 727 a.h. (1326 a.c.), in the 
reign of Udayanadeva. 

Among the sole survivors of the Sultan’s family were 
his infant son, Haidar KhSn, whom Jonar&ja calls Haidara, 
and his queen Kota Ranï who, we have reason to believe, 
remained a Hindu at heart. Sadr-ud-Dïn left his son, 
by a previous arrangement, under the personal super Vision 


+ Referenco to the Bhotjas or Bhauttaa in the Rajatarafigini of Kashmir, 
Translation and Notea on 8anBkrit Text by Pandit Day& RSm SahDi, and 
Nol«» from Tibctan Records by A. H. Franckc. — Thelndian Antiquary, 
Bonibay, Volume XXXVII, Jiüy 1908, p. 186. 



The tomb of Rinchana, at'terwards Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn, the first Musiim ruler of Kashmir, buried in Rulbul Lankar, 

between ‘AH Kadal and Nau Kadal, Sffiiagar. 
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and tutelage of his trusted councillor, Shah Mïr, whom he 
had chosen to look after the upbringing and education of 
his son. It was Shah Mïr’s wife who performed the duties 
of a foster-mother to the infant king. Hence, the appella¬ 
tion of foster-father given to Shah Mir by some historians. 
A further account of Shah Mir will be given in its proper 
place. 

Chaos in Kashmïr: Islam suffers a reverse. 

After a brief reign as mentioned above, Sultan 
Sadr-ud-Dïn, formerly Rinchana or Rintan, passed away 
having introduced Islam into Kashmïr. His infant son, 
Haidar Khan, being unable to take into his hands the reins 
of government, Kota Ranï was the Queen-Regent. 

Kota Rdnï’s religion. 

It is indeed very strange that, herself being the wife of 
a staunch Musliin, Kota' Ranï, later on, adopted a course 
whicli throws grave doubts on her adhcsion to the Muslim 
faith. But it is equally impossiblc to assert with any 
amoimt of certainfy that she was not a Muslim. After King 
Rinchana’s public conversion to Islam, she could not, in pur- 
suance of the tenets of that creed, reinain a Hindu, being the 
wife of a Muslim, because Islam does not countenance 
marriage or lawful conjugal relations between a Muslim 
and a non-Muslim, unless the latter is a Kitabiya . 1 It is 
not eonceivable how Sadr-ud-Din, devout Muslim as he was, 
could have a non-Kitabiya for his wife. If it is said that 
he tolerated this relationship as a result of his own ignorancc, 
it will also havo to be admitted, at the same time, that the 
charge of convorsion of Kota under compulsion has no 
foundation against Sadr-ud-Dïn. We may, therefore, assert 
that considering her safety and station in life to lie in pro- 
fessing Islam, Kota Ranï might have done so, but remained 
a Hindu at heart. Anyhow, her subsequent policy leaves 
no doubt that her profession of Islam had been out of diplo- 
macy. She invited, from Gandhara , 2 Udyanadeva, brothcr 

1. In Arabic, one of * The Peoplc of the Book,’ U9cd in the feminim 
K*nder. 

2. Gandhara, the coiridor of India, and uow the North-West 
1* routier Provjnce, waa the province of the Kabul volley which included 
tb* districta of Nagarahara or Jalalabad, Lamghan (about 
100 inilea cast. of tlio Kifiristin district), Kabul and tho nortbern 
rcgion towards Kühistan, and the district of Gandhara proper, formerly 
called Purushapura, but at thia time Parashawar, aud today Pcsbawar. 
the last so named by Akbar. 
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of Raja Sabadeva, wliom sbe married. And sbe mveated 
liim witli regal authority witli the support of Shah Mïr. This 
widow ro-marriagc, and particularly with her husband’s 
brother, would not be approved of in tbc ordinary Hindu 
society of tb at age though Draupadi mairying lier husband’s 
brother is a classical instancc. It is, therefore, notimprobable 
tbat Kota was not an out and out Hindu, at any ratc. 

Udyünadeoa's return : his renjnfrom 1323 lo 1338 A.C. 

As a result of Dulcba's invasion and bis sojourn ia 
Kasbmïr in 1319, Udyanadeva bad fledto Swator Gandkara 
and stayed tlierc till be was recalled and raised to the tbrone 
by Shah Mïr. Jonariija’s words are: “Skahameia bestdwed 
on Udyanadeva the country of Kashmlro togetber witli 
queen Ori Kota” (p. 24). It was by no mean.s a wise 
choice, because tbc Ranï’s consort was not gifted witb the 
noble qualities generally expected of kings. He was 
cowardly, and lacked wisdom and ability. The Ranï, 
bowever, had the foresigbt to keep authority in her own 
hands while sbe allowed her consort to be titular sovereign. 
Shah Mïr and Bhikshana Bhatta or Pacha Bat Kakapurï, tbc 
one as commander of the armies and the other as minister 
carried on the government of the country. Kota bad a son 
by Udyanadeva, named Bola Ratan, whom sbe placed 
under tbc supervision of Bhikshana who was both a tutor 
and foster-father of the prince, his wife having served as 
foster-motber. According to Jonaraja, Shah Mïr looked after 
Haidar and Bhikshana the other child. And Kota was na- 
turally “disposed towards both hersona” (p. 20). But aa to 
the future of the two children we know nothing except that 
Shah Mïr “imprisoned the two sons of the queen” (p. 32). 

Invasion byAchala or Uruan or Urdil. Udyanadeva's fiight. 

Soon after Udyanadeva’a return and his elevation to 
kingship, Kaskmir had to face another horde of invaders 
led by Urwan, also called Urdil by some bistorians, and 
Achala by Jonaraja. Udyanadeva, as beforc, souglit safety 
in fligkt towards Western Tibet or Lad&kk. It will not 
be out of place bero to point out tbat Pandit Hargopfd Kaul 
Khasta, the autbor of tbc Guldasta-i-Kashmlr, describes Ibis 
fligbt as the result of confusion and dread, on the part of 
Udyanedeva. He mistook Urwan or Urdil, who bad marek- 
cd across Hürapör, the station for entrance and exit from 
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and to the Rajaurï direction, for I)ulcha. It is, however, 
remarkable that the Ranï was not beset by any such 
hallucination. 

Kotd Rdnï’s appeal to her subjects: united resistance and 
the invader's retreat. 

Realizing that she had been deserted by her consort, 
Kota Ranï rallied all her forces. In consultation with 
Shïh Mïr, she made an appeal to all officials and the people 
inviting them to offer a united front to the invaders, and 
so save themselves and the country. In this appeal, she 
recalled to their minds the deplorable conditions* which 
prevailed in Kashmïr alter Dulcha’s' invasion. This 
appeal elicited a ready response and aroused feelings of 
patriotism among the subjects who willingly offered 
their services for the defence of their motherland. 
Accordingly, they met the enemy who had to retreat and 
sue for terms of peace, and was permitted to leave the country 
unmolested. It was a great achievcment to the credit of 
Kota who won fame as the courageous queen of Kashmïr. 

Udyanadeva re-appears in Kashmïr. 

Notwithstanding his base desertion of her, Kota Rünï 
re-called and re-instated her consort on the throne after the 
enemy had retired from the country. However, the people 
remained incensed against Udyanadeva and refused him 
the respect due to a monarch. 

Udyanadeva’s reign lasted over a period of hfteen years, 
two months and two days. For this period, historians have 
recorded nothing but confusion and chaos. It must not be 
ignored that, in this régime, the councillors we re the same 
as in the previous one. The example of the hing, however, 
was such that their counsel availed the country little. In 
times of crises, when their counsel did prevail, as on the 
invasion of Achala, the country benefited. With regard to 
the retreat of Urwan or Achala, all historians agree in 
attrïbuting it to Shah Mïr’s courage and ingenuity. As a 
result, Shah Mïr was allowed a far greater sharc in the 
affairs of the country than was ever donc before. He had 
now become the right hand of the Ranï and the mainstay 
of the kingdom during the nominal reign of Udyanadeva. 


* Ta’rïkh-i-Kashpiïr by Malik Haidar Chacjura, MS., page 128. 
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Kola, Rdnt rules from 1338 to 1339 A.C. 

Udyanandeva died in 1338 a.c. Kota established hcrself 
on the throne and removed the court to the fort of Andarköt. 1 
Moreover, in order successfully to execute the duties which 
now devolved upon her as the sole monarch of Kashmïr, 
she appointed Bhikshana her chief minister, superseding 
Shah Mlr who naturally raised the Standard of revolt. Kota 
ruled the country for about five months. 

The revolt of Shah Mlr needs a little explanation. It 
is evident from the foregoing account that Udyanandeva was 
not capable of maintaining himself on his tottering throne 
without the strong and active support of Shah Mir who had 
won the hearts of the people by his tact, bravery and re¬ 
source fulness. It seems that Kota Ranï wanted to check- 
mate his growing influence by retiring to Andarköt and 
through Bhikshana, her chief minister. Perhaps, sheforesaw 
Shah Mir’s future ascendancy, and took this step which the 
latter construed to be tantamount to an open challengc. 
Shah Mir, therefore, naturally feit insulted at this show of 
ingratitude, especially considering the services he had ren- 
dered and the loyalty he had maintained at a time when 
he might easily have usurped the throne. Now Kota Ranï’s 
ingratitude impelled him to a course of very strong action. 
The kingdom was falling into chaos and anarchy, and this 
was another incentive to Shah Mïr to appropriate all 
authority to himself. 

Shah Mïr’s ancestry. 

Shah Mïr was the son of Tahir and the grandson of 
Qaur Shah 2 of whom Jonaraja says he was “ börn of noble 
family.” Bakhshï_Nizam-udrDïn Ahmad calls him Shah 
Mïr, son of “Tahir Al, son of Al Shashab bin Karshashab ibn 
Nïkrüz” and refers his ancestry to “Arjun, one of the 
Pandüs.” Firishta calls him Shah Mïrza. Once, when 
Shah Mïr was wandering in a wood, he feil asleep and saw a 
dream in which a person predicted to him that his des- 


1. Andarköt, old Andarköth, and the ancient Jayapüra, the capital of 
King Jayaplda (764-795 a.c.), the grandson of Lalitaditya, is a village 
about a mile frora Surabal on the left bank from the bridge over the 
Jhclum, and five miles below Shadipör. Andarköt now consists of 143 
houses, and bas a population of 1,171. All are Muslims, half Shfas and 
half Sunnïs. Andarköt lias the gravc of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn Shah Mïr 
in a small poky room about 20 fect square, having walls of half-baked 
bricks. 

2. Qaur m3ans irou, or an instrument, or a weapon in Turkish. 
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cendants would rise to thé dignity of the kingship of Kashmïr. 
It is not difficult to imagine that a prediction fike this could 
not but spur the ambition of Shah Mïr who, judging from 
his position and power, could successfully defy and set aside 
the authority of the ruling monarch. He had come to 
Kashmïr in the year 1313 a.c., in the reign of Sahadeva, 
and had known it for these twenty-five years. As we 
learn from Jonaraja, Shah Mïr had grandsons—Shirhshatiaka 
(Shïr-ashamak) and Hinda (Hindal) at this time, we can 
conclude that he was well advanced in years. 

The end of Kota Rdnï. 

Still Shah Mïr did not adopt a course of open rebellion. 
He, at first, sent the twice-widowed queen, proposals of 
marriage which she rejected with scorn. This refusal of 
Kota Ranï can be explained in several ways. She might 
have feit an aversion to marry the foster-father of her own 
son, Haidar Khan, though Islam has not placed any ban 
on such a union. It is also probable that she might have 
thought it beneath her dignity to marry a servant óf the 
state. But, then, she had already been the wife of Rinchana, 
at one time an invader of her country and the murderer 
of her father, Ramachandra. 

There could be but one consequence of Kota Ranï’s 
rejection of Shah Mïr’s proposals, and this immediately 
manifested itself. Shah Mïr invested Andarköth now known. 
as Andarköt (the site of King Jayapïda’s Capital, Jayapör 
or Jayapïdapör) with a large army. The Ranï’s chief minis¬ 
ter, Bhikshana, was killed by Shah Mïr by a strategem. 
Her nephew Achaladeva, Rawanchand’s son, was only a 
minor. The majority of her subjects favoured Shah Mïr. 
It was, therefore, small wonder that some of Kota Ranï’s 
adherents deserted her. She had to bow before the supreme 
will of Shah Mïr. She, therefore, yielded a reluctant consent 
to the espousal. Malik Haidar Chadura is not clear on what 
exactly happened immediately after Kota’s marriage. He 
asserts that the inhabitants of Andarköt coT-roborate the 
committal of suicide by Kota which agrees with Jonaraja* 
who states that Kota Ranï spent one night as Shah Mïr’s 
wife and that the next day—tenth bright lunar day in the 
month of Shravana in the year 3915 Laukika—she was 
seized and “ put in prison.” She may have killed herself in 
her imprisonment. Her two sons were also imprisoned as 
we have state d already. 


* X.inga of Kashmlra, 1898, Volume III, page 32. 
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SULTAN SHAMS-UD-DÏN I 

[740 to 743 A.H. or 1339 to 1342 A.C .] 

Shah Mïr, Jonaraja’s Qrï Shamsadïna, aacended the 
throne, according to Malik Haidar, in the year 753 a.h. 
(1352 A.C.). Bïrbal Kachur* places Shah Mir’s accession 
in the year 743 a.h. (1342 a.c.) and his death in 
747 a.h. (1346 a.c.). Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam, in his 
Waqïat-i-Kashmïr and Pir Hasan Shah in his Ta’rïkh-i- 
Kashmir also give the same dates. Malik Haidar Chadura, 
omits to mention the date of Shah Mir’s death. He con¬ 
tents himself with the remark that Shah Mïr ruled for 
three years and five months. This period mostly agrees 
with that of Jonaraja who says three years and five 
days, while Abu’1 Fazl has two years, eleven months and 
twenty-five days. Obviously this is an error, and we can 
safely put the date of Shah Mir’s accession at 740 a.h. or 
1339 a.c., on the testimony of Jonaraja who gives the date 
of the deposition of Kota Ranï as 10 Shravana Shudi 
Laukika or old Kashmir Samatf^SOIfi which corresponds 
with 1339 a.c. Shah Mïr’s accession is particularly notable 
for the fact that it marks the firm establishment of Muslim 
authority in both its religious and secular aspects in Kashmir. 
It is true that, with the conversion of Rinchana, Kashmir 
had come directly under Islamic influence, but its con- 
tinuity was broken by the death of that king and consequent 
chaos under Kota and Udyanadeva. Shah Mïr, though a 
foreigner to Kashmir, it must be set down to his credit, 
saved Kashmir from foreign aggression. He also saved it 
from becoming a province of the Tughluqs of Tughluqabad 
or Delhi. Kashmir may have lost its independence. It 
is Shah Mïr who saved its freedom and his descendants 
sustained that freedom for over two centuries. Shah Mïr 
assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn. 

Shams-ud-'Dïn’s descendants known in Kashmir as 
Shah Mïrïs, continued to exercise sovereign authority over 
Kashmir for over two centuries. Shah Mïr-’s reign was 
beneficial for Kashmir, as it brought peace and settled 


* Pandit Bïrbal Kachur wrote his History in 1251 A.H. or 1835 A.O., 
when Kashmir was under Ranjït Singh. Bïrbal was a great scholar of 
Persian, and a poet too. Kachur, or Kachru, was added to his name, 
it appears, on account of his employment under a Pandit fatnily of that 
name as affirmed by Pandit Anand Kaul Bamzal. 
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government, or as Jonaraja says he assuaged the troubles 
of Kashmir and changed its condition.” He abolished the 
exactions of his predecessors. He repaired the ruin 
caused by the invasion and extortion of Dulcha whose 
ravages had left for generations the tracés of his incursion. 
The Sultan by written orders fixed one-sixth of the produce 
as land-tax. Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn introduced what is 
called the Kashmirï era from the accession and conversion 
of Rinchana in 720 a.h. (1320 a.c.), which continued till 
the advent of Mughul rule in 1586 a.c. in the Valley. This 
new Kashmirï era officially superseded the old Kashmirï 
era known as Laukika, or Sapt Rishï Era under Hindu rule. 
This new era was used in State documents and on tomb- 
stones, some of which preserve their in scrip tions to this day. 
I was interested to know that Kashmirï zamïndars use this 
Kashmirï calendar even now. It is a luni-solar system, 
stands at 625 in 1944 a.c. or 1363 a.h. The Sultan 
raised two families—the Chaks or Chakrecas or Chakras 
and Magres or Margeshas of the Chronicles and not 
Makres of Colonel Haig and others—to importance 
and drew from them his generals and soldiers. In the 
words of Wolseley Haig, 2 Shah Mïr used “ wisely and 
beneficially the power he had acquired. The Hindu kings 
had been atrocious tyrants, whose avowed policy had 
been to leave their subjects nothing beyond a bare 
subsistence. He ruled on more liberal prineiples.” 
The author of the Ta’rkïh-i-Hadï, as it were, translates 
Col. Haig in the following couplet:— 

ij ^ ^^ CJ | S& 
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Shams-ud-Dïn died on the full moon day of Ashadha in 
the year 18 Laukika or 1342 a.c. or 743 a.h. The chrono¬ 
gram is— 

/ 

/** 

[The sun, then, came under the cloud.] 

The tomb of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn at Andarköt near Sumbal 
was declared a protected monument in 1941. The actual 
grave ia about 5 feet long, covered over by latticed wood. 

„ , 1 T t Kin 9* °f Kashmïra by Jogesh Chunder Dutta, Calcutta. 1898, 
Vol. III, page 32. 

2, The Qambridqe History of India, 1928, Vol. III, page 277. 
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The people of Andarköt call it the grave of Sultan Badshah, 
some holy man, little knowing that he was the founder of 
Muslim rule in Kashmïr about whom Bakhshï Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad had said 
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[The Standard of the Badshah, the Cherisher of the Faith, 

Cast its mighty shadow over all the world; 

The messengere of the sky conveyed 
The news of his justice to countries all. 

The body of disturbance became weak and thin, 

The house of oppression into ruin feil.]* 

SULTAN JAMSHÏD 
[743 A.H. or 1342 A.C.] 

Shams-ud-Dïn died in his eightieth year. His eldest 
son, Jamshïd, succeeded him in 743 a.h. or 1342 a.c. But 
soon after quarrels arose between him and his younger 
brother ‘Alï Sher. These lingered on for some time when 
Jamshïd was defeated at Vantipör (Avantipur). ‘All Sher 
assumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dïn in the same year, 
viz. 743 a h. (or 1342 a c.). Jamshïd, however, lived for a 
period of one year and ten months after his dethronement. 
The Tabaqai-i-Akbarï says _that Shah Mlr had two other 
sons also, one called Shïr Ashamak and the other named 
Hindal and they also aspired to greatness. 

There is little of importance recorded by historians 
about the short reign of Jamshïd except that he built a 
bridge at Sopör. The author of the Ta'rïkh-i-Kashmïr 
A'zamï gives the names of three saintly anchorites, namely 
Khalasman, Palasman and Yasman, all brothers, who passed 
their lives in devotion and retirement. 


SULTAN ‘ALA-UD-DTn 
[743 to 755 A.H. or 1342 to 1354 A.C.] 

Sultan‘Ala-ud-Dïn reignedfor twelve years, eight months 
and thirteen days. His reign was essentially a period of peace 


•B. De’s English Trapslation of the Taboyat-i-Akbari,Yol.lII, p. 636. 
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and internal reform, and aimed at the allëviation of Buffering 
and the amelioration of the hard conditions which were the 
direct result of Dulcha’s and Achala’s incureions. Towns and 
cities which had become depopulated were re-populated. A 
townlet hearing the name ‘Ala-ud-dïnpör was built at Srï- 
nagar. ‘Ala-ud-dïnpör subsequently became the name of 
a mahalla of Srïnagar on which the “ Khanqah-i-Mu‘alla ” 
andMalik Angan wards now stand. The Sultan showed him- 
self in advance of his time in the matter of social legislation 
when he promulgated a law that no unchaste childless 
widow should have any share of her husband’s property 
from her father-in-law. A severe famine occurred during 
the second year of his reign. The.king extended a helping 
hand to the people of the famine-stricken area with a view 
to reducing their hardship. Lalla, the hermitess, attracted 
general notice during this reign. “ The great and wise 
king,” writes Jonaraja, 1 “ made Jayapldapura his eapital, 
and built at Qrï Rinchanpura, an edifice named Budhagira.” 
Budhagira is now a mahalla or quarter near ‘Ali Kadal in 
Srïnagar. This edifice built by ‘Ala-ud-Dïn was used as a 
resting-place for travellers in his time and thereafter, and 
appears to have been used by traders from Ladakh and 
Baltistan. 

The Sultan passed away in the year 755 a.h. (or 1354 
a.c.), and was buried in ‘Ala-ud-dinpör. He ieft two sons, 
namely, Siyamuk—afterwards known as Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Dïn—and Hindal, afterwards Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn. Some 
historians have called Shihab-ud-Dïn and Qutb-ud-Dïn the 
brothers of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dïn. This is wrong. Shihab- 
ud-Dïn succeeded ‘Ala-ud-Dïn. 


The Sultanate 

The adoption of the title of Sultan by Muslim rulers 
is somewhat difficult to explain. Sir Thomas Arnold 2 
contends that the explanation lias never been fully given. 
The word itself occurs in the Qur’an merely in the abstract 
sense of ‘power,’ or ‘authority.’ But, as early as the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, it was used in Egyptian Papyri 
as the common expression for the governor of a province. 
So, continues Sir Thomas, it came to be applied to an official 


1. King», of Kashmira, Vol. IIÏ, page 37. 

2. The Caliphale bySir Thomas Arnold, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
924, page 202, 
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to whom power had been delegated. As independent rulers 
set themselvea up in the provinces of the empire, it became 
common among them to adopt the title of ‘ Sultan!’ In 
this respect the Saljüqs appear to have set the example, 
though it is commonly asserted that Mahmüd of Ghazna 
(998-1030 a.c.) was the first Muslim potentate of im- 
portance to adopt the title. Like many other titles Sultan 
gained in dignity by being assumed by great and powerful 
monarchs, while the rulers of petty provinces contented 
themselves with the words Malik, Khan, etc. The influence 
of Turkistan, therefore, is apparently responsible for the 
introduction of the term in Kashmïr. The Chaks, however. 
adopted the title of ‘ Badshah ’ in rivalry of the Mughul 
Emperors of India. 

SULTAN SHIHAB-UD-DÏN 
[755 to 775 A H. or 1354 to 1373 A.C.] 

Shihab-ud-Dïn, Jonaraja’s Shahavadïna, succeeded his 
father, ‘Ala-ud-Dïn, in 755 a.h. (1354 a.c.). Previous 
to his assumption of the reins of government, he was nick- 
named Siyamuk corrupted from Shïr-ashamak, the little 
milk-drinker. Jonaraja’s early names of Shihab-ud-Dïn 
are Shirhshataka and Shivasvamika, or MïrAshatak of the 
Siyar-ul-MuVakhkhinn(\o\. I, p. 194) which should presum- 
ably be looked upon as variants of this nickname. 

Shihab-ud-Dïn’ff reign represents the most glorious 
period of the sovereignty of the Sultans of Kashmïr. It 
was the period of military prowess shown by the 
Kashmirïs. Shihab-ud-Dïn was the first of the Kashmïrï 
Muslim monarchs who marched out with the purpose of 
making foreign conquests. He counted as lost those 
brief periods of time in which he obtained no victory. 
“ Deer-eyed women attracted not his mind, nor the 
pleasures of drinking, nor the light of the moon,” writes 
Jonaraja.* Only the march with his army, he continues, 
occupied the king’s attention. “ Neither heat nor cold, 
nor evening nor night, neither hunger nor thirst obstructed 
his march. When this proud king was on his march, he 
found no difficulty in crossing unfordable rivers, inaccessible 
mountains and barren deserts.” Shihab-ud-Dïn in Kashmïr 
history figures next to Lalitaditya-Muktapïda. “ Adorned 
with pearls and necklace, this king was the most prominent 


*King$ of Kashmïra, Vol. III, page 38. 
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among all the great kings past and future as the central 
jewel is prominent in the necklace,” adds Jonaraja. Sir Mu- 
hammad Iqbal echoes this view when he says— 

s K * 
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" ’ / / 
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Commanders under the Sultan, according to Jonaraja, 
were Chandra Damara or Dar and Laula Damara and 
Shüra. Muslim historians add Sayyid Hasan Bahadur son 



The tomb of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn’s Commander- 
ln-Chief Achala or Abdal Rïna, known as Malik 
Sahib, near Chadura, 

of Sayyid Taj-ud-Dïn Hamadani, as war minister. Sayyid 
Hasan, according to the Fatahdt, was the Sultan’s son-in- 
iaw. Achala or Abdal Raina or Rina, formerly Achaladeva, 
son of Rawanchandra wliom we noticed on page 125 
is another addition. 

Shortly after his accession, Shihab-ud-Dïn thoroughly 
re-organized his military forces. The composition of Kash- 
mïrï arinies must have been furnished by pcople from the 
hill-country of PGnch, Rajauiï } Büdil (on the route from 
Siïnagar to Akhnür), and the areas between Muzaffarabad 
and Baramüla—called Kühistan or the Highlands of 
Kashmir. 

Shihab-ud Dln conquered Tibet, consisting of Great 
Tibet or Ladakh, and Littlc Tibet or Baltistan from the 
ruler of Kashghar. Kishtwar and Jammu were added. 
He then proceeded with an army consisting of 50,000 
horse and 5,00,000 foot through the Punjab, and encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Indus where he was opposed by 
the Jam of Sind (Brigg’s Firishta, Volume IV, page 458) 
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whom hè completely defeated. Prohably this Jam was 
Jam Banhatiya who ruled from 1344 to 1359 a.c. The 
history of Sind during this period is not extant and, there- 
fore, verification of this victory over Sind by Shihab-ud-Din 
is not forthcoming from Sind sonrces. Elliot and Dowson 
also deplore the gap of this part of Sind history. (See 
volume I, page 484). Jonaraja, however, mentions it. 
Sir Wolseley Haig in the Cambridge History of India (Volume 
III, page 278) says: “At the beginning of his reign, 
he led an army to the borders of Sind and defeated the Jam 
on the banks of the Indus.” The defeat of the Jam was 
so crushing that, when the report reached the kingdoms 
of Qandahar and Ghaznï, 1 the miers of those places became 
apprehensive lest he should next make a descent upon them. 
Sfuhab ud-Dïn, however, took Und, Ohind or Waihind or 
Hend—pronounced by the Pathan as Hind. Und was for- 
merly known as Udabhanda, the Capital of Gandhara, and 
is situated 16 miles above Attock. At Peshawa he defeated 
the Afghans and put to death many of the inhabitants 
who opposed him. Thence he marched through the 
passes of the Hindu-Kush subduing Kashghar, Badakshan 
and Kabul. 

[Here the reader need not be reminded that “ the country, now 
termed Afghanistan, had merely consisted of a congerie3 of petty. 
States, ruled by tyrannical cbiefs who were frequently at war with 
one another. Later, it became provinces of great empires which 
were ruled by foreign conquerors and their descendants. Later again, 
it was a dismembered country, with its provinces held by three neigh- 
bouring States ” 2 —Iran, Turkistan and India. For the first time in 
its chequered history, Afghanistan became an independent state under 
Ahmad Shah DurranI (1724-73)—who by conquering Kashmïr, as 
it were, counterbalanced Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn’s conquest of 
Kabul.] 

Shihab-ud-DIn raised many columns of victory in 
the course of his conquest. On his return he established a 
cantonment in the plains on the banks of the Satluj. Here 
in 1361 a.c. (763 a.h.), he was met by Udakpati, the Raja 
of Nagarköt (Kangra), who had returned from a plundering 
excursion into the territory of Firüz Tughluq round Delhi. 
Udakpati, having come back laden with spoils, placed 
them at the feet of Shihab-ud-DIn and acknowledged 


1. Ma’athir-i-Rahïmï of Mulla 'Abdul Baqï Nahavandi, Vol. I, page 

203. 

2. A History of Afghanistan by Brig.-General Sir Percy Syke9, 
London, 1940, Vol. I, page 367. 
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fealty to him. It is to this phase of the Kashmlrï that 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal refers— 

t » s - 

il—I »iy j jUU j ^1— l f J* 

It is noteworthy that, after his conquests, Shihab-ud-Dïn 
always behaved like a brave soldier, and generously restored 
the kingdom to his fallen foe. 

It is to the credit of Shihab-ud-Dïn that he was not 
only a great conqueror but a builder too. He founded the 
towns of ( i ) Lachhmï nagar, named after Lakshmï, his queen, 
at the base of the Hari-parbat, near about where the 
Sharika-devi temple now stands, (it) Shihab-ud-dïnpör, 
the modern Shadïpör. Shihabpör, now called, according 
to Hasan, Shihampör, a mahalla of Srlnagar is also attii- 
buted to him. On the 28th Khurdad, Akbar went to visit 
Shihab-ud-dïnpor. “ This is a delightful spot on the bank 
of the Bihat,” writes Abu’1 Fazl in the Akbar-ndma. 1 
“ The planes there raise their heads to the sky and the 
verdure enchants the eye*.” “ This village (Shihab-ud- 
dïnpör) is one of the celebrated places of Kashmir and is 
on the Bihat,” wrote Jahangïr too. “About a hundred plane 
trees (Chinar) of graceful form clustered together on one 
plot of ground, pleasant and green, join each other so as 
to shade the whole plot, and the whole surface of the ground 
is grass and trefoil, so much so that to lay a carpet on it 
would be superfluous and in bad taste.” 2 

For his soldiers Shihab-ud-Dïn constructed barracks. 
He sedulously resumed the repairs of his father of the 
devastations caused by the invasions of Dulcha and Achala 
which had impoverished the country. Land revenue was 
properly assessed. The Sultan became the murïd of Sayyid 
Taj-ud-Dïn deputed by Shah Hamadan, encouraged learning, 
and practised just administration of laws for all. 

Shihab-ud-Dïn’s indignation at the suggestion of 
Udayafri, his prime minister, to melt the brass image of the 
Brihadbuddha (Great Buddha) and coin the metal into money 
is eloquent of the tolerant character of his rule. The Sultan’s 


1. English Translation by H. Beveridge, i.c.s. (Rtd.).Calcutta, 1939, 
Vol. III, page 829. 

2. The Tüzuk-i-Jdhangïïi or Memoirs of Jahangïr, English Trans¬ 
lation by Rogers and Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1909 
Vol. I, page 94. 
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ministers mentioned by Jonarajaare Kottabhatta (a descend¬ 
ant of Muktapïda’s minister) and Udayafri. Kottabhatta 
received many favours from the Sultan, .but subsêquentïy 
renounced the world and entered a forest. Udayasri is men¬ 
tioned often. Possibly he was the chief minister, at any 
rate, after the renunciation of Kottabhatta. Udayagri iB 
mentioned by Jonaraja as “ inimical to gods ” and may, 
therefore, be supposed to have been a Muslim. 

Hindal, the Sultan’s younger brother, was made heir- 
apparent. Shihab-ud-Din’s two sons, Hasan Khan and 
‘AH Khan, fled to Delhi, having been óeclared outlaws, and 
expelled from the kingdom at the instigation of the Sultan’s 
second wife, Lasa. Lasa was the daughter of queen Lakfmi’s 
sister. She must have been beautiful indecd to supplant 
her mother’s sister as the sweetheart of the Sultan. Jealousy 
then naturally marred the relationship between the aunt 
and the niece with the consequence that the old queen saw 
the sending away of her beloved sons into exile. Although, 
at last, Shihab-ud-Dïn wrote letters with his own hand 
to his sons to come back to Itim, they did not come 
in time. The crown, therefore, passed on to Hindal. 

Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn reigned for about nineteen years. 
He * cheered celestial beauties by his embraces,’ i.e., 
died in 775 a.h. (1373 a.c.), and is believed to be buried 
under the sub-post office at Maharaj Ganj in Srïnagar. 
For this the authority is no less than Khwaja A'zam 
Didamarï who says that the site was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bad Shah’s grave, and that there was a dome over 
the grave of Shihab-ud-Dïn which had partly fallen down 
in his time. It is indeed sad that sueh a great Sultan— 
the pride and ornament of the entire royalty of Kashmïr— 
should have his grave covered over by the chair of a petty 
postmaster! If so 5 no greater insult to the national 
pride of the Kashmïri can possibly be conceived ! 

Shihab-ud-Dïn was loved at home for his j ust and 
humane administration, and fearod abroad for the valour 
of his arm and the strength of his armies. His rule raised 
Kashmïr and the Kashmïrïs to great power. Jammu, 
Tibet, tho Punjab, Sind, Nagarkót (Kangra), Ghaznï, 
Qandahar, Kashghar and Badakhshan were Bubdued by 
him and gave him allegiance. Kashmïrïs were never so 
powerful as a conquering nation after the death of 
Shihab-ud-Dïn. Sir Mu lammad Iqbal’s line and Pandit 
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Jonaraja’s statement are thus an eminently deserved 
tribute to the greatness of a great sovereign. 

But looking at the present-day condition of the Kash- 
mïrï, his military might under Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn reads 
like a myth ! It is a humiliating transition from conquest 
to cowardice during the course of six centuries. The 
position of the Kashmïrï people could never be more de- 
grading than that the present descendant of the former 
Raja of Jammu (whom we found above a tributary of 
Kashmïr), now His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Jammu and Kashmïr, should ridicule the idea of raising a 
Kashmïrï regiment as requiring ‘police protection for its 
march’ when His Highness ’ Army Member* pleaded for the 
enlistment of Kashmïrïs in His Highness’ army 1 

[So learn a lesson, 0 ye, who have eyes !] 

More of tb is the reader will find in the relevant 
section of Military Administration under Muslim Ttule in 
Chapter X of Kashïr. 

SULTAN QUTB-UD-DÏN 

[775 to 791 A.H. or 1373 to 1389 A.C .] 

On the death of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, his brother, 
Hindal, ascended the throne in 775 a.h. (1389 a.c.) under 
the title of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn. Hasan Khan, Shihab-ud- 
Dïn’s eldest son, along with his younger brother ‘Alï Khan, 
had already been exiied by his father as we know. But the 
new rider showed his genereus-mindedness by inviting 
prince Hasan Khan to bccome heir-apparent. Firishta says 
that Qutb-ud-Dïn was remarkablo for his zealous attention 
to public business which he transacted in person with 
justice and moderation. 

The Sultan\s reign was disturbed when Lohara re- 
volted. Lohara is the mountain district formed by the 
Southern slopes of the Pïr-Pantsal near Tösha-maidan. 
Sultan Mahmïid of Ghazni’s invasion of Kashmïr was 
brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of Löhköt, 
the castle of Lohara. Qutb-ud-Dïndeputed his commander 


*Recolleclions: 50 Years in the Service of India by Mr. Q. E. G. Wake- 
field, Lahore, 1943, page 194. 
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pjlmara Lolaka with a force to reduce it. Tlie royal force 
was routed. The commander was killed, and was buried, 
to use Jonaraja’s* words, according to “ the last rite of thé 
Yavanas,” which shows that the commander was a Muslim 
though the name locks like that of a ngn-Muslim. 

An event of great importance in .this reign was the 
birth of Shaikh Nür-ud-Din, the Patron-Saint of Kashmïr, 
in 779 a.h. (1377 a.c.). A note on his life bas appeared in 
Chapter III. 

Udayafrï, the latter-day premier of Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din, eitlier on account of loyalty to his old Sultan, or to 
gain and retain power in his own hands*, conceived the 
conspiracy of dethroning Qutb-ud-Din and of setting up 
Prince Hasan Khan instead. But the conspiracy fizzled 
out. Udayafrï was imprisoned and then beheaded. The 
prince fled the country. 

Mïr Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï, about whom details appear 
in Chapter III, arrived for the second time in Srïnagar in 
781 a.h. (1379 a.c.), and was received with great fervour. 
Under the influence of the great Sayyid, the Sultan gave 
more of his time to meditation and prayer, and becamo 
a great Süfï poet with the nom de plume “ Qutb. ” The 
Sayyid bestowed on the Sultan his own cap which 
Qutb-ud-Din wore in his royal crown. Famine occurred 
more than once during the time of the Sultan, but he 
successfully coped with the situation by his generosity and 
relieved the people from starvation. He founded Qutb-ud- 
dïnpör on which two mdhallas of Srïnaoar, viz. Langar- 
hatta and Pir Hajï Muhammad, now stand. 

Qutb-ud-Din was now old. He had no son. The 
queen, at last, gave birth to a son “ who was the ornament 
of the family and the delight of bis father and was like a 
feast after a fast.” Jonaraja calls the chi lel Shrinagara, 
an ornament or decoration (p. 53). The Tabaqat calls him 
Sikar, perhaps, a corruption of Sikandar. Jonaraja^ further 
on, calls him Shakandhara (p. 54). This is the cniJd who 
becomes known as Sikandar. In the festivities which were 
held on the occasion, the Sultan, out of the gladness of his 
heart, ordered the release of prisoners. The queen later 
gave birth to another son named Haibat. 


*Kings of Kashmïra, Volume III, page 48. 
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Qutb-ud-Din died after having reigned for a period of 
fifteen years in 791 a.h. (1389 a.c.). The two sons Ieft were 
both infants. 1 Sultan Sikandar succeeded him. This is the 
year in which Malik Sarwar founded the Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur, and Tïinür occupied Baghdad. 

The tomb of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn in Qutb-ud-dïnpör 
or Langarhat(;a, near the ziyCirat of Pïr Har’i Muhammad 
Sahib, Srinagar, is a protected monument. 

SULTAN SIKANDAR 
[791 to 816 AH. or 1389 to 1413 A.C.] 

Sikandar ascended the throne in 791 a.h. (1389 a.c.), 
when Richard II, the son of the Black Prince, was king of 
England. Sikandar’s rule was also contemporaneous with 
that of Henry IV and Henry V. 

Sikandar’s mother Haura 2 was a source of considerable 
strength to him in the earlier part of his reign on account 
of his infancy. As Jonaraja uses the word infant, Sikandar 
may possibly have been, at the most, about under eight 
years of age at his accession. A lady of remarkable per- 
sonality and strength of character, Haura dealt with all 
opposition and struck terror into the hearts of malefactors. 
She even went to the extreme of putting an end to the 
lives of her daughter and son-in-law, Shah Muhammad, 
thereby nipping in the bud a rebellion which the latter 
was secretly instigating and which might have proved 
formidable. 

We are told that Sikandar, on achieving majority, was 
particularly inclined towards militarism which led to a 
complete transformation of his army. It is also stated 
tbat his military undertakings were seldom unsuccessful. 
His invasion of North-West India in 1395 a.c., was creditable 
to his military organization. He accordingly subdued 
Ohind and married Mira, the daughter of its chief, Fïrüz. 
Subhata or Qobha or £rï Cobha Mahadevï, the sister 
of Khunjyaraja, was the Sultan’s wife but she was, it 
appears, at this time childless. Later on, she was the 
mother of prince Firüz whom Sikandar “exiled in order to 


1, Kin^f of Kashnlra, Volume III, page 54. 

2. Firiahta gives her name as Süra Begam. 
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prevent a commotion.” At another place Jonaraja 1 calls 
Qobha Mahadevï’s two sons “adopted children.” Mïra was 
the mother of three sons, the second of whom Shahi Khan 
was destined to become Bad Shah or_the Great Sovereign’ 
known in history as Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin. 

Sikandar, sharing the tendency of the age, seems to 
have possessed a passion for enforcing religious law in a 11 
state affairs. His justice and passionate desire for religious 
uniformity are shown in the following lines of a poet of 
which the last also gives the year of his accession 2 — 
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Along with his vigorous spirit Sikandar’s sagacity and 
tact were of no mean order. His brother Haibat’s death 
by poison was believed to have been caused by Ray Magre, 
the minister. The king, observing the influence of this 
minister, delayed revenge. Ray Magre, feeling that he had 
been suspected, induced his royal master to give him per- 
mission to punish the insurgents in Little Tibet. The 
minister’s aim was to secure for himself a principality which 
wou ld place him beyond the reach of the king’s vengeance. 
The king, on the other hand, hoped to getrid of his minister 
by sending him on a military expedition. Success attended 
the arms of Ray Magre which raised his reputation and 
strength. Feeling himself safe, he proclaimed his inde- 
pendence. The king seized this opportunity, marched 
with an army and inflicted a crushing defeat upon him. 
The minister was seized and soon died in prison. The king’s 
attention w as then occupied in rcstoring order in the regained 
principality of Little Tibet. 

Tïmür’s invasion of India. Exchange of covrlesy with 
Sikandar. 

When Tïmür descended upon India, Sikandar acted 
wisely in sending his representative to him, because he was 
aware of the terrible fate of those princes who had tried 
to stem the tide of Tïmür’s march by offering resistance. 

1. Kings of Kashmira, page 59, .also page 64. 

2. Ta’rxkh-i-KashmxT by Malik Haidar Chadura, page 138. 
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According to the Zafar-nama, Tïmür, through his 
grandson Rustam, and Mu*tamad Zain-ud-Dïn, his envoy, 
sent from Delhi a robe of honour of gold embroidery 
to Sikandar as a mark of favour. Thus there 
opened up between the two monarchs means of mutual 
relations. Maulana Nür-ud-Din Badakhshï, a distinguished 
follower of Shah Hamadan, was deputed by Sikandar, 
to take costly presents to Tïmür. In acknowledgement, 
Timür sent a message expressing his desire to see Sikandar. 
Gertain nobles of Tïmür’s entourage, however, sent word 
that Sikandar should also keep in readiness thirty thousand 
horses and one lakh of gold coins as a present to the great 
conqueror. Sikandar engaged himself in arranging for the 
present which Tïmür’s nobles had desired to be kept in 
readiness. Naturally the disclosure of this exorbitant 
de mand brought Tïmür’s anger on their head. Sikandar, 
however, proceeded to meet Tïmür on the bank of the Indus 
on the 13th of Rajab 801 a.h. (1398 a.c-). In the meantime, 
Tïmür had crossed the Indus and was proceeding towards 
Samarqand. Sikandar, therefore, returned to KaBhmïr 
having gone only as far as Baramüla. It is said that he then 
deputed his sou prince Shahï Khan, afterwards Sultan Zain- 
ul-‘Abidïn,tostrengthen the relations of friendship existing 
between Tïmür and himself. But there is no mention of 
this deputation in any contemporary history as the prince 
obviously must have been unborn then, Bad Shah having 
been bom in 1401 a.c. or 804 a.h. But what is a fact, 
according to the Tabaqat-i-Akbarï, is that Sikandar sent his 
ambassadors with much tribute to Tïmür. 

The Sultan’s subjects greatly benefited from the re- 
mission by him of two imposts and taxes, namely, the 
Baj and the Tamgha .* 

Sikandar’s patronage of learning. 

Although Sikandar himself had not received the benefit 
of a liberal education, his patronage of letters attracted 
scholars from all parts of Asia chiefly from KhurasSn, 


*A tttx which was levied upon all irrespective of nationality and 
religion. The exact nature of thetax has not been explained anywherc. 
Blochman and Brigga translate the tamgha as " inland tolls.” A local 
bving historian is of the opinion that the baj should be considered 
to have been the nazrdna which every one had to present to the Sult&n 
on seeing him, and is customarv in Indian States to this day. His 
Exalted Highnëss the Nixam of Hydarabad abolished it some years 
ago. I, however, agree with Blochman and Briggs, and the taxes should 
be understood to be road dues, duties, or an impost. 
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Mavara-an-Nahr( Trans oxiana) and ‘Iraq. The mostnotable 
person among these scholars Was Maulana Afzal 2 who hailed 
from Bukhara and was, on his arrival, placed at the head of 
the grand college opposite to the JamTMasjid which Sikandar 
built. Maulana Afzal 1 passedall his life in lecturing to stu- 
dents. The king had aasigned to him the village of Nagam 
for his maintenance. The Maulana was buried in the 
enclosure of the tomb of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, in Shihab-ud- 
dïnpör. Sayyid Muhammad Madani was a foreign envoy 
and a great scholar who chose to live in Kashmïr on account 
of the Sultan’s patronage of learning, and died during Bad 
Shüh’s reign. His tomb was built by Bad Shah. 

Sikandar's zeal for religion. 

Beiughimself a staunch Muslimwhocarefullyconformed 
to all tha t his religion required of him, Sikandar put an end 
to those practices which were contrary to the Shariat or 
the law of Islam. The sale and distillation of wine, suttee, 
gambling, prostitution and nautches were accordingly 
tabooed. The “ tamgha ” tax, to which reference has 
already been made above, was abolished. Islamic courts of 
justice were estabüshéd and upright and learned judges were 
appointed. 

Architecture of Sikandar's time. 

Besides his zeal for religion and sound administration, 
Sikandar also had a passion for buildings as did Firüz Shah 
among the Tughluq Sultans of India. Many mosques, 
madrasas and hospices were built in his time. The first 
building he erected was the Khanqah-i-Mu'alla on the 
Chillah-Khdna or the place of retreat and devotion of Mh' 
Sayyid ‘All Hamadani in Srïnagar in 798 a h. (1385 a.c.). 
The Khanqah-i-‘Ala at Tral, near Vantipór, the Khanqah- 
i-Wala in Wachi, pargana Shavara, and the Khanqah-i- 
Kubrawl in Matan are other instances. 

Sikandar also built the Jaini 1 Masjid orgrand mosquc in 
which mosaic work wascxecuted without any remuneration 
by two well-known mosaic workers, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Lüristan 2 and Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dïn of Khurasan, both old 
companions of the great Shah Hamadan. The mosque 
contained 372 columns, cach 40 cubits in height, and 6 in 


1. The Ta'rikh-i-Katnr , page 290. 

2. Lüristan is a province in Western Iran. The chief town of 
Lüristan is Khurramübad. For Khurasan see footuote to page 110. 
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circumference. Besides tli6S6 structures, Sikandar set up 
many others of wliich the site and mins cannot be traced 
today. 

Sikandar’s regardfor Sayyid Muhammad Hamadanï. 

Sayyid Muhammad Hamadanï, the son of - Shah 
Hamadan, accompanied by about threehimdred, or accord- 
ing to somc historians, seven hundrcd folio wers, came to 
Kashmïr, and the Sultan too beoame oiie of his disciples. 
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The Sultan was now fired with a zeal to change the character 
of his rule irito an Islamic administration, and a considerable 
advance" was made in this direction. As his orders to this 
end were carried out .either by recent converts to Islam or 
other officials, it may be presumed that these converts and 
officials were not actuated only by zeal for the faith, many 
oöences must have been committed which may have wound- 
ed the susceptibilities of the Hindus. The saint, Sayyid 
Muhammad, on being apprised ,told the king that all that 
was done either at his bidding, or through his connivance, 
was not sanctioned by Islam, which relied more on personal 
example and love than violence for its pfopagation. These 
words so impressed the Sultan that he at once put an end 
to these activities. 


Sikandar’s death. 

Sikandar’s reign lasted for nearly twenty-four years 
though much of this—about twelve years at least—was 
spent under the regency of the dowager-queen Haura and of 
Malik Saif-ud-Dïn. When Sikandar contracted a violent 
fever he summoned his three sons ( i ) Mïr Khan, («) Shah 
Rukh, as noted in the Fatahdt-i-Kubrawïyya, or, according 
to Jonaraja, Shahï Khan and (iii) Muhammad Khan, and 
exhorted them to avoid strife and remain united after 
him. He announced as his successor Mïr Khan whom he 
invested with tbe title of ‘Alï Shah and passed away on 
the 22nd óf Muharram, 816 a.h. (1413 A.c.)- 
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Sikandar was buried in the northern side of the premises 
once occupied by the Lui Shör temple. The graveyard is 
known as the Mazar-us-Salatin, in Maharaj Qanj, Zaina 
Kadal, Srïnagar. 

In the West, this was four years before the battle of 
Agincourt. In India Khizr Khan, the founder of the 
Sayyid dynasty, ascended the throne of Delhi one year 
after. The poet Mulla ‘Abdur Rahman Jdmï was bom 
also a year later. 


Sikandar's share in the persecution of Hindus. 

Lieutenant Newall 1 says that partly by the influence of 
Tïmür and partly, no doubt, urged by the fanatic Muslims 
who had lately entered his country, Sikandar was, about 
this period, instigated to religious persecution. He began 
to force hissubjects to abjure idolatry andthereby acquired 
the surname of ‘Butshikan’ (nót Butshikast , asStein puts 
it, in his English Translation of the Rdjataratiginï, Vol. I, 
page 131) or the iconoclast. Sir Wolseley Haig calls him 
‘a ferocious bigot.’ 2 

These lemarks will, no doubt, give one the impression 
that the Sultan himself was responsible for all this perse¬ 
cution and destruction of temples. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the advent, into his country, of Muslim doctors and 
preachers and other i mmi grant» had infused a new spirit 
in him to propagate his faith. He was, however, out- 
distanced in this matter by Sühabhatta, his chief minister, 
who subsequently embraced Islam and was re-named Malik 
Saif-ud-Din. The versifier refers to his converBion at the 
hands of Sayyid Muhammad Hamadanï— 
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The persecution of the people and the demolition of temples 
took place at the hands of this zealot and other couverts. 


1. A Sketch of the Muhammadan Hietory of Kathmir by Lieutenant 
D. J. F. Newall, of the Bengal Artillery, The Joutnal of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal, No. 6, 1854, page 413. 

2. The Oambridge History of India, Volume III, page 280. 
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They were relentless against the adherents of their old 
faith. In the words of Chas. J. Rodgers,* the minister’s 
zeal in the persecution of his former co-religionists has 
seldom been equalled in the history of religious proselytes. 
At his instance, orders must have been issued in the 
name of the Sultan for the destruction of some important 
temples, forbidding the use of the TïTca (vermilion mark) 
on the head, and also for enforcing the abolition of Suttee. 
For, Sikandar himself was, on his contemporary Jonaraja’s 
testimony, an infant at his accession, and Sühabhatta the 
Regent, wielding all power. And Sühabhatta continued in 
the office of the Kashmïr Vizarat, according to .Hasan, for 
forty yèars. Sikandar’s reign lasted for 24 years. Even 
if we suppose Sikandar’s age to be eight on succeeding 
his father, Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn, it is only from about 
eightéen to twenty that he may have become personally 
responsible for administration for about twelve years in a 
life lasting 32 years in all. On moral as well as humani- 
tarian grounds, we cannot blame Sikandar for abolishing 
the practice of Suttee. As a matter of fact, he only forestal- 
led Akbar and Bentinck in this respect. Sikandar cannot 
also be blamed for attempting a dry Kashmïr either. 
But one cannot entirely exonerate him from the heavy res- 
ponsibility of countenancing the religious persecution 
pï'lactised by his ministers and officials, who were, at least, 
men of his choice or under his complete control in the 
latter part of his brief reign. We must not, however, 
omit to mention that Sikandar’s age was the age of religious 
persecution. It is a strange coincidence that his rule should 
have been contemporaneous with the persecution of the 
Lollards in England. In the words of H. G. Wells, the 
Council of Constance in 1414-1418 adopted “ methods 
which jar with (sic) our modern consciences.” Wycliffc’s 
bones were condemned to be burnt. Huss was decoyed 
and burnt alive in 1415. Jerome of Prague was burnt in 
the following year. Pope Martin V issued a buil proclaiming 
a crusade lor the destruction of the Wycliffites, Hussites 
and other heretics. Mary, the first queen regnant in the 
history of England from 1553 to 1658 a. c., earned the 
soubriquet of “ Bloody ” Mary for her unfortunate habit 
of causing people to be burnt at the stake. 


*The Square Silver Coint of the Sultüns of Kashmir by ChaB. J. 
Rodgers, Principal, Normal College, Amritsar, J.A.8.B., Volume LIV, 
Part I, No. 2, 1886, page 101. 
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In our own day, in 1933-39, the cnltured Germans-, 
the nation of scientists and philosophers—persecuted the 
Jews who have lived on German soil for over 1,500 years 
and banned their children from educational institutions. 
Dr. J. H. Hertz, Chief Rabbi, wrote to the London Times 
in April 1933 : “ The ruthless elimination of the German 
Jew from the public, the professional, and the social life of 
his native land continues unabated. Neither achievement 
nor position nor lifetime of service is of any avail against 
summary dismissal. Hosts of professional men—physicians, 
judges, lawyers, civil servants, teachers, journalists, 
musicians, actors—are thus being robbed of their livelihood, 
and are doomed in heart-breaking numbers to sink into 
indigence. Alongside of this deprivation of civic rights, 
there is an unbelievable trampling underfoot of the human 
dignity of every Jew and Jewess in that land. Thus, in 
the Nazi Press, and by means of every form of Government 
propaganda, Jews are constantly branded as ‘ traitors ’ to 
their Fatherland—-though no fewer than 12,000 German 
Jews laid down their lives for their country in the Great 
War. Jewish emigrants are permitted to take only 
onetenth of their property out of Germany. Jewish 
booksellers may only sell Jewish books to Jewish 
customers. Jews are to sit on separate benches in public 
parks. 

“The Nuremberg decrees deprive the German Jew of 
all political rights. No “ non-Aryan ” can become a Reich 
citizen, vote or hold a Government post. Marriage between 
Jews and “ Aryans ” is forbidden, and extra-marital relations 
are a criminal offence. Jews may not fly the German flag. 
The names of Jewish fallen, it has since been ordered, must 
not be inscribed on German war memorials. Although 
twelve thousand Jews died for Germany in the War, they 
may not serve in the army. The social degradation of the 
Jews, and the economie discrimination against them that 
began with the Nazi régime has, therefore, been given a 
legal and permanent basis. In some smaller towns and 
villages, German shopkeepers have been ordered not to 
sell them food. The “ Aryan ” who does business with a 
Jew incurs the wrath of the local Nazi caucus. Jews must 
not own land hut if they try to sell their land, “ Aryans ” 
must not buy from them." 

In 1938, “ pitiable stories were arriving of the state of 
the Austrian JewR, who number 200,000, and for no crime 
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except their Semitic origin, were being reduced to beggary. 
Ninety per cent. of their shops were taken over. Bereft 
of a livelihood yet unable to leave the country, they were 
treated like cattle by the ruling classes. During a period 
of four days, burials in Jewish cemeteries in Vienna were 
said to have averaged 140 daily, against a normal average 
of 4. A decade ago, cruelty and ruthless oppression, such 
as is now being practised in Austria, would have sent a 
wave of horrified indignation round the world : but during 
the last five years so much that is atrocious has happened 
in Abyssinia, in China, in Spain and elsewhere that humanity’s 
capacity for long-range sympathy' with the misfortunes of 
others has becoine dulled. Emotions tend to be reserved 
for events and persons nearer home.” 

[It must not be misunderstood that the object of reproducing 
the above letter of Dr. Hertz is to shield Saif-ud-Dïn or Sikandar 
in any Way. Despite bloody wars between England and France 
or England and Germany or other Western countries, these great 
nations forget each other’s wrongs in about a quarter ofa century. 
But in Kashmïr even five centuries are not sufficiënt to efface 
unpleasant memories of old cverits. 

The great Encyclopadia Brilannica, that mentions only one 
Muslim ruler in the whole history of Kashmïr, singles out poor 
Sikandar for the destruction of temples, vide its 14th Edition, 
1929, Volume 13, page 290, paragraph 4.] 

AVe must not forget that Sikandar’s first minister was 
a Hindu—Ray Magre,— [called in De’s English Translation 
of the Tabaqat, p. 644, footnote, Ray Madarï]—whopoisoned 
his brother Haibat Khan. Not only this. According to 
Jonaraja, Sikandar married a Hindu lady Subhata or 
£rï £obha Mahadevi, and his commander-in-chief was a 
Hindu Brahman who was converted to Islam by Mir 
Muhammad Hamadanï. The Sultan was, in no way, bound 
to keep a Hindu wife, a Hindu minister, or a Hindu 
commander-in-chief. He could invite prominent Muslims 
for his two most important offices, if he so desired. Herein 
we get conclusive proof to the effect that he was not a stark 
bigot, as some Hindu and other historians or writers have 
tried tó paint him, clean forgetting the outrageously 
sacrilegious treatment of idols, temples and Bhattas and 
Brahmans by rulers like Jayapïda, Qamkravarman, Abhi- 
manyu or Harsha or Rajadeva, referred to bef ore in 
Chapter III. 
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According to Lawrence, Sikandar was brave and 
cultured.” ‘‘Sikandar,” in tbe words of Rodgers, 1 was 
an exceedingly generous man. Hearing of this, learned 
men from ‘Iraq and Khurasan and Mavara-un-Nahr (Trans- 
oxiana) flocked'to his court in such numbers that it became 
an example to the courts of those provinces.” 

The prosperity of Kashmir in Sikandar’s time can be 
proved from the fact that there were 100,000 villages. This 
testimony, to use the words of Stein, is “accurate and 
matter of fact,” based on the record in 1400 a.c., 2 3 of 
Sharaf-ud-Din ‘Alï Yazdi, the historian of Tïmür, whose 
contemporary Sikandar was. 
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[His nobls spirit suoh generosity proolaimed, 

That even to the hopeless despair forbidden became. 

Wben Islam such resplendence gained 

His door the sacred shrine of high and low became.—B.De.]- 

Such a man ill-deserves the wild condemnation that is 
heaped on his head! He was a thousand times very much 
more humane than Harsha and others whom nobody ever 
maligns publicly, so loudly, ao repeatedly, and so pungently. 
Sikandar’s name and a few of his misdeeds should not con- 
stitute a cause for any serious ill-feeling that they are made 
so often. * 

And so the late Mr. Brajendranath De* (1862-1932), 
M.A., Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Boden Sanskrit Scholar at Oxford 
University in 1876, ex-Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
Bengal, the painstaking translator of the Tabaq&t-i-Akbarï, 
wrote:—“ There is a great deal in Jonaraja about the 


1. The Square Stiver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, J. A. 8. B., 
Vol. LIV, part I, No. 2, 1886, page 101. 

2. Stein'e English Tranalation of the Rójatarangini, Vol. II, pages 
488-39. 

3. B. De’s English Tranalation, Volume III, page 648, footnote (1). 
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breaking of images, but I have not been able to find any 
mention of the demolition of the temples.” 

Here one may pause to say a word on why there should 
be so much bitterness on the breaking of idols or images. 
The Muslim is not alone in breaking idols. The argument 
of the Christians was “ the absurdïty of a man making an 
idol and then adoring it or being afraid of the work of his 
own hands.” Even amongst the Hindus “ the universality 
of image-worship ... is comparatively modern.” The 
ancient Yedic religion did not admit images. Like the 
worship of the cow, ft is a subsequent development in Hindu 
religious practice and not an inherent or integral part of this 
great and ancient religion. For, after all, Kabïr-panthïs, 
Sikhs, Brahmo Samajïs, Arya-Samajïs, Radhaswamï 
Satsangïs discard idolatry. And yet they remain Hindus I 
In my boyhood, Sardar Arür Singh, the Manager of the 
great (Jolden Temple of Araritsar, threw away all the idols 
from this seat of Sikh worstip. And he was never dubbed 
an idol-breakeroreven an idol-remover! The fact is that the 
study of the Vedanta is leading to the rejection of the 
Puranic scheme of Hinduism. As Kashmïris became con- 
verts to Islam during the period under discussion, they 
themselves did not feel the necessity of preserving them 
intact. It was but a simple economie proposition that, by 
their conversion they should convert their sacred places to 
the new mode of worship. God to them was there. The 
place was there. It was a change of manner of worship* 
ping that God in that place. ïhis was effected by removing 
the idols and making a niche towards the Ka'ba. It is 
true it did huxt the feelings of the no-changers at the time : 
it ,wounded thetir susceptibilities. But why should happen¬ 
ings of five centuries be Still the cause of bitterness ? 
Why should ill-feelings be harboured to this day between 
brother and brother as all Kashmïris are sons of the same 
soil ? What Islam did, in the language of Si Mu 
Iqbal, is 

t 
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[Man was freed from the fefters of superstition.] 

Malik Haidar Chadura has preserved in the pages of his 
history* the following elegy on Sultan Sikandars death : 


Raidar’s IJittory of Kaahmïr, page 152. 
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[816 to 823 A.H. or 1413 to 1420 A.C.] 

Mïr Khan, surnamed ‘Alï Shah, whom Chas. J. Hogers 
wrongly calls ‘Alï Sher, succecded to his fathor s dominions 
in 816 A.H. (1413 A.C.). Very little is known about his 
reign. Firishta records that this king also had Sühabhatth, 
for his minister, who continued, according to the Tabaqdt-i- 
Akbarï, for four years in office, and kept up his campaign 
of conversion till he died of internal haemorrhage, or, 
according to the Tabaqdt, of consumption and is bolieved 
to be buried in what is now known as mahaïla Saif-ud-dïn- 
pör on the Nala-i-Mar in Srïnagar. In all, Sühabhatta— 
Saif-ud-Dïn—was minister for forty years as noted by Hasan. 
The king thereupon appointed his own brother Shahï Khan 
in his place. Shortly after this, the king _resolved to 
proceed to Mecca on a pilgrimage. The A’ïn-i-Akbarï 
says ‘Alï Shah went on a pilgrimage. Firishta says he 
went on world travel and so does the Tabaqdt. But the 
giving away. of charity confirms the view of the A’ïn-i- 
Akbarï, and as Jonaraja puts it “gave out valuable jewels 
from the treasury and beautiful horses. 5,1 ‘ Alï Shah 
entrusted his kingdom to the care of his brother 1 2 Shahï 
Khan, and proceeded to bid goodbye to the ruler of 
Jammu. The ruler of Jammu who was converted to 
Islam by Tïmür, was ‘Alï Shah’s 3 father-in-law. 4 On 
‘Alï Shah’s arrival there, he remonstrated with him for 
relinquishing the throne. The Sultan changed his mind. 
Assisted by his father-in-law and the raja of Rajaurï, he 
now tried to recover his throne. All three advanced h 7 
way of Pakhli, whereupon his brother Shahï Khan, being 
del'eated at Uri, left Kashmïr and went over to Sialköt to 
Jasarat Khan, the Chief of Gakkhars (or Khakar). Jasarat, 


1. Kings of Kashmïra, page 71. Also the words “visiting ho y 
plaees ” m.ikea the object re tain. 

2. Malik Haidar Cha<jlura rnentions only one brother, namely, Sh&hl 
Khan to be the peraon to whom ‘Alï Shah left his kingdom. Firishta 
rnentions the other brother also.—See Briggs, Vol. IV, page 467. 

3. Malik Haidar Chadura, page 142. His statement is based on the 
authority of Maulana Nadir!, a contemporary of Sultfcn Zam-ul-'Abidin. 

4. The father-in-law of ‘Alï Shah is said to have been converted to 
Islam by Tïmür.—Hutchison and Vogel, Journal of the Panj&b Historical 
Society, Vol. VII, page 117. 
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ftfter the deatb of Tïmür, had returned in 1406 from 
his captivity in Samarqand brought about by bis 0 wn 
failure to keep his promise to aid Tïmür in his invasion 
of India and for plundering his baggage. Jasarat 
Khan was at this time extending his influence in the 
Punjab. 

Historians are at variance about this fratricidal 
contest. Firishta asserts that Sultan ‘Alï Shah was, at 
first, successful even at Sialköt. 5 Then Shahï Khan and 
Jasarat Khan Grakkhar succeeded in defeating and taking 
‘Alï Shüh prisoner. ‘ Ali Shah subsequently died at 
Chadura. 2 



The (frave of Sultan ‘Alï Shah 
In Tsödur or Chsdur on the 
Srïnagar-Char&r Road. 

The final result was the passing of the kingdom 
in the year 823 a.h. or 1420 a.c. into the hands 
of Shahï Khan—and not Shady Khan aR Briggs has wrongly 
put it. ‘Alï Shah reigned for six years and nine months. 
The only event of importance is the loss of Little Tibet 


1. Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. IV, page 468. 

3. Ta'rïkk-i-Kafhmïr by Malik Haidar Chaijura, page 143. 
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which waa, no doubt, due to the incompetence of ‘Al! Shah. 
The death of Kabir in India ia recorded in thia aame year of 
the dethronement of Sultan ‘Alï Shah. 

SULTAN ZAIN-UL-‘ABIDlN 
[823 to 874 A.H. or 1420 to 1470 A.G .] 

With the aa8umption, in June 1420 A.C., at the age of 
19, of soveroignty by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, literally, the 
Ornament of the Adorera, or the Glory of the Devout, 
there opened up an era of peace, proaperity and expanaion 
for Kaahmir. Thia reign extending over 50 aolar or over 51 
lunar yeara constituted a climax never attained by any 
other independent king in Kaahmir. 

As Shah Rukh or Shahï Khan, Bad Shah had hia 
education under Maulana Kabïr. Zain-ul-‘Abidïn waa 
noted early in life for hia abilitiea, had already been 
minister to his brother, the late king, and had ahown hia 
noble qualities to the people of Kaahmir. His acceaaion 
waa, therefore, hailed with joy both by Hindua and 
Muslims. 

Shortly after assuming regal authority, Zain-ul-'Abidïn 
nominated his brother Muhammad Khan to the office of 
prime minister, and associated with him Halmat Raina 
and Ahmad Raina, commanders of his forces. Malik Maa'üd 
was appointed minister of the interior. Mïrza Hasan was 
appointed treaaurer-general. On the death of Muhammad 
Khan, his sou Haidar Khan succeeded his father as prime 
minister. 

The king retained in his possession the office of 
Chief Juatice till he was able to find a auitable incumbent 
in the person of Qftzï Jamal-ud-Dïn who hailed from 
Hinduatan. 

Khwaja Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad and Muhammad Qaaim 
Firishta respectively relate the foliowing case decided by 
Bad Shah. The only difference in the two veraiona ia that 
the two woraen concernod were a mistress and a maid 
according to the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarï, and two co-wives, accord- 
ing to the Gulzdr-i-lbraHïmï or the Ta'rïkh-i-Firishta. 
Briefly, a woman killed one of the children and accused the 
other of the crime. The case went to court which confessed 
inability to find out the truth of the matter. On referenoe 
to the Sultan, the person alleged to be acoused waa called 
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in and severely threatened in various ways. Aa she was 
innocent, she made no confession whatsoever. At last, 
the Sultan said : “ If you become naked, and in the 
presence of men go to your own house, that might be a proof 
of your innocence.” The woman cast her head down in 
shame, and said : “ For me it is better to die than to act 
in this way. I consent to my punishment but I cannot 
consent to behave like this.” The Sultan, then, sent for 
the complainant in another chamber and said: “ If you 
are honest in making this cömplaint, make yourself 
naked in the presence of men.” The woman agreed 
and got ready to remove her garment. The Sultan 
stopped her, and said : “ The guilt of this act is yours.” 
And “after they had struck her a few strokes, she 
confessed her guilt.” 

Zain-uVAbidïris passionfor architecture. 

^In the matter of architecture, Zain-ul-'Abidin might 
be called the Shah Jahan of Kashmïr. Many important 
buildings and townships ttie reraains of many of which' may 
stiil be traced, e.g., Zaina-lank, Zaina-köt,, Zaina-pattan, 
Zaina-kundal, Zaina-math, Zina-pör, Zaina-tilak, Zaina-gïr 1 . 
and Zaina-gJim, testify to his great passion for architecture 
and town-plannmg. He caused resting places to 
be constructed in every pargana , 2 and in most of the 
important villages. When he proceeded on his tours—and 
he travelled much over his dominions—the people were not 
subjected to any hardship on that account. He also built 
caravanserais and halting-places by the roadside for the 
convenience of travellers and thereby forestalled the Safavl 
kings of Iran and the Sür Sultans of Hindustan. 

About the origin and history of the Sultan’s island in 
the Wulur, 3 all historians have recorded the foliowing story : 

1. Zainagïr ia now the name of the pargana in Kam-raja, to the 
north-west of Sopör about four hours’ drive from it. 

Zaina Kundal oud Zaina-Pattan were on the Wulur lake, 

Zaina-köt is a village about four mile.s west of Srinagar. 

Zaina-gam is a village in the Birwa pargana. 

Zaina-math was a monastery on the Dal. 

Zaina-tilak was a city built ncar Jayapidapór (Andarköt) on the 
bank of the Jhelum. 

Zaina-pör is the name of the pargana comprising the table-Iands lying 
to the north-east of Shupian. 

2. A pargana is a tract of country comprising the lands of many 
villages. 

The Wulur Lake. 

3. The Wulur Lake ia the largest in Kashmïr, and the largest fresh 
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This island was an inhabited place* in the days of a 
dissolute and tyrannical ra ja, Sundaraena by name, whose 
subjects did not lag behind in copying him. Kalal, a saint, 
who lived in those days, exhorted both the king and his 
subjects to give up dissolute conduct, but no one heeded the 
saint’s exhortations. One day, at last, he left the place 
in disgust after warning the inhabitants of a retribution 

water lake in India. It ia situated towards the north end of the Valley 
at a distance of about 21 miles north-west of Srinagar. The Wulur lies, 
at an elevation of 5,180 feet above ase-level, and has an area of 12$ 
square miles, which, in years of flood, may extend over 103 square miles. 
In windy weather, the surface of the lake changes into a sea of rolling 
waves. The average depth is 12 feet, the circumference is nearly 30 miles. 
The outline of the lake is very regular, and its genèral appearance 
is picturesque. 

The name is supposed to be a corruption of ullola Sanskrit for 
‘ turbulent ’ or ‘(the lake) with high-going waves or water.’ The ancient 
name is Mahapadama-saras derived from the Naga, Mahapadama, its 
tutelary deity. 

According to Andrew Wilaon, there is something in the character of 
the Wulur which reminds one of Lake Leman and arises probably from the 
stretch of water which it presents, and the combined softness and grandeur 
of the scenery around. Lofty mountains rise almost immediately from 
its northern and eastern sides : but there is room all round the lake for 
the innumerable villages which enliven its shore. Calm, as it usually is, 
furious storms often play upon its surface, and in one of these Ranjït 
Singh lost 300 of the boats carrying his retinue and effects. (The Abode 
of Snow, p. 428). 

In the beginning of spring some of the wild-fowls of the Wulur and 
other lakes of Eashmir take flight to the distant valleys of Yarqand and 
Kashghar. 

The Jhelum enters the Wulur through the east side and leaves it 
from the south-west corner. Captain Bates says that it “ is a lake simply 
bcce use its bottom is lower than the bed of the Jhelum ; it will disappear 
by degrees as the bed of the pass at Baramüla becotaes more worn away 
by the river ; its extent is perceptibly becoming more ’circumscribed by 
the deposition of soil and detritus on its margin." In the north-west 
corner is the Zaina-lank used by boatmen who dread the waves of the 
lake in storm though in the dry season it is no more an island. On the 
western shore is the scrap of Watlab on which stands the shrine of Baba 
Shukür-ud-Dïn whom people wrongly call Shukr-ud-Din. Fish, wild fowl 
and singh dra (water nut) are the chief products of the Wulur. 

*Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïu Fauq's Mukammal Tankh-i-Kashmïr, 
Vol. II, page 41. 
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which would change their habitation into a lake. His prog- 
nostication turnjd out to be true, and a physical distur- 
bance is said to have tumed the land into a lakei 


[A striking parallel far off, here, arrests our attention. The i« l au d 
called Mauri-ga-Sima near Formosa, south of Japan, is also supposed 
to have been sunk in the sea for the crimes of its inhabitants. The 
vesBels which the fishermen and divers brought up were sold at an 
imm ense price in China and Japan. Thomas Moore refers to it 
in his LaUa Rookh when he says: 

And arns of porcelain from thatisle 
Sunk undemeath the Indian flood, 

Whence oft the lucky diver bringa 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 

Notb. —Is it the Indian Ocean flood driven up to the Pacific?] 

The area in question on the Wulur remained under 
water down to the reign of Zain-ul-*ïbidïn, who 
conceived the idea of raising a palace in the lake. With 
the help of divers, he was able to lay its foundations 
on the remains of a temple which had once stood on 
this submerged land, and was now filled up with 
stones for the base of the structure .) In addition to the 
palace, now in complete ruin, a mosque was also raised. 
This mosque has a quarter of its old dome and a rotten 
door left. About forty years back the dome is said to 
have been seen in good condition. Had care been taken in 
time it could have been preserved. Mulla Ahmad Kashmïr! 
made this structure famous in the following verse* : 


dti 
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[May this edifice be as firm as the foundations of the Heavens! 
May it be the most renowned ornament of the Universe. 

As long as the monarch Zain-i-Tbad holds festival therein 
May it be like the date of his own reign—happy.] 


*Malilc Haidar Chadara’s Ta'rïkh-i-Kashmtr, page 145. 



The Zaina-Iink in the Wulur Lake is an artificial island constructed by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin. The photo shows the 

ruins of his paJace and the mosque built in 847 A.H. (144S A.C.) 
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The numerical value of the letters in khurram (happy) 
is 847 a.h. (1443 a.c.), the date of the foundation of the 
edifice. “ The stone hearing the inscription is apparently 
a slab of black slate well polished and furnished, and mea- 
sures 2l£ by 12 inches and 2\ inches thick.” 1 This stone 
is missing. 

( The king named the island Zaina-lank. Lünk in Kaslv 
mïrï means an island. The expcnsc of the work was met 
by the fortunate find of two idols of solid gold fium the lake 
by divers in royal employé 

The Sultan erected at Nau Shahr, near Srïnagar, whidi 
was in modern tcrminology his New Delhi, a grand palacc, 
twelve storeys high, each consisting of fifty rooms and 
improved and added to the beauty of Srïnagar.* At Kraina - 
rajya, “ he built Suratranpör graced with houses that 
humbled the pride of the peaks of the Himalaya.” 3 


Zain-ul- ‘ Abidïris patronage of arts and crafts, etc. 

Zain-ul-‘Abidïn invited mechanies, artisans and crafte- 
men from Iran, Türan, Turkistan and Hindustan, and 
ofEered them good prospects and concessions to settle down 
in Kashmïr. Zain-ul-‘Abidïn’s patronage of various arts 
and orafts contributed very largely to the material and 
economie progress of the country, and considerably in- 
creased its reputationj The products of Kashmïr industries 
were highly appreciated abroad and fetched high prices. 
An expert at fireworks taught his art to many others. 
Habïb—wrongly written as Jab by Rodgers—made gun- 
powder. “ Weapons made of different metals new and 
hard ” were devised. ( A camion was in operation.j It was 
“ strong, well-regulated, of deep sound, and of great 
value.” 4 Along with theserious subject of arms for thearmy, 
amusements for the people were not ignored. Acrobats 
were invited and they came in a large number. Music 
flourishod to an extent never known before. It is, there- 


I Major H. R. Jarret, B. S. C., Note on an inscription found in 
Kashmïr, J. A. S. B., No. 1, 1880, page 16. 

' ‘2. Lieut. Newall, J. A. S. B., No. 5, 1854, page 416. 

3. Kings of Kashmlra, J.C. Dutt’s English Tramstation of Jouaraj», 
page. 94. 

4. page 105. 
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fore, chiefly through his exertions that even today Kashmïr 
enjoys a high position in several arts and crafts, e.g., wood- 
carving, paper-making, shawl-weaving and carpentry. He 
also sent individuals from among his own subjects to 
other countries to learn certain industries. Some of the 
arts of the time were imported from India. He forbade 
merchants to hide merchandise in their own houses, and 
compelled them to expose it for sale at a reasonable profit. 
He devoted his attention to medical science as well, and 
provided facilities for his subjeuts by establishing state 
liQvspitals for the treatment of disease. It is interesting to 
note that the great families of physicians, famous in Delhi 
and Lucknow, originally came from Kashmlr. Khwaja 
A‘zam credits Bad Shali witli having imported midwives 
and nurses from Samarqand. Th ia may liave led to the 
introduction of maternity wards or conveniences to women 
needing them in Kashmïr, a step far.ahead of several con- 
temporaries of Bad Shah. 

Zain-uWAbidïn’s patronage of letters. 

Zain-ul-'Abidïn’s love for letters was in no way inferior 
to that for arts and crafts. His interest in the intellectual 
growth and economie progress of his subjects was keen 
and unflagging. He extended his patronage to scholars 
in as generous a measure as to artisans and craftsmen ; 
hence the great influx into Kashmïr of scholars and men of 
letters from other lands. Forreasons of space, it is impossible 
to give an account of all the men of letters who were attached 
to his court or flourished in his time; therefore, a vcry 
brief account of but a few, more notablo among them, is 
given below*:— 

1. Maulana Kabïr.—He was a Ka6hmirï by birth who 
had, in his yotlth, migrated to Herat, at which place he 
studied theoïogy and all its allied Sciences. The king, af ter 
several attemptB, induced him to return to Kashmïr to 
hold the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam or Head of the Ecclesias- 
tical Department. He was also placed a< the head of the 
university,* for the upkeep and maintenam e of which the 
revenues of several villages in the Nagain pargana were 
assigned. 

•Iarikh-i-Kabir, page 290. AUo the Ta'rikh-i-Ba$ iïhahi by Fauq, 
Lahore, 1941. 
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‘ 2. Mulla Ahmad Kashmirï.—He was the pupil of 

Sadr-ul-MudarrisIn Maulana Muhammad Afzal of Bukhara 
who had come to Kashmïr during the reign of Sultan Sikan- 
dar. Mulla Ahmad was a profound scholar, a distinguished 
poet, and an excellent historian. The Ta’rïlch-i-Waqa i'-i- 
Kashmïr and a translation of the Mahabhdrata into Persian 
are among his works. Bad Shah has thus the credit of the 
first translation of the Mahabhdrata into Persian. Mulla 
Ahmad also translated into Persian Kalhana’s Rdjataranginï 
by command of the Sultan, who named this version 
Bahr-ul-Asmdr or ‘The Sea of Tales,’ perhaps, in contrast to 
Kalhana’s ‘ River of Kings.’ This translation or perhaps 
adaptation of Kalhana’s work must have been incomplete, 
as in 1594 a.c., Akbar asked Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badayüm 
to complete it. But as Mulla Ahmad’s translation must 
have become rather archaic Persian in Akbar’s time, the 
Emperor, therefore, asked for a fresh, complete translation 
of the whole. 

[Badayünï (p. 384) says:—“The Emperor had ordered me to re- 
write the Persian translation of the History of Kashmïr by Mulla 
Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a learned man well versed in argu- 
mentative Sciences and history. I was to write it in an easy style. 
This I did, and in the space of two months I presented my book, which 
was put in His Majesty’s Library to await its turn for reading.” This 
order was given, it appears, during Akbar’s stay in Kashmïr, from 
the 2nd Jumada II to 2nd Zïqa'dah, 997 a.h. (1588 a.c.), when he 
returned by way of Kabul in the beginning of 998 a.h. (1589 a.c.). 
“ No copies have till now turned up of either Shah Muhammad’s 
History of Kashmïr or Badaoni’s revision.”* 

Again Badayüm, on page 402, says: “I was told to complete 
the Bahr-ul-Asmdr, a book containing stories which, at the command 
of Zain-ul-‘Abidïu, had been partly translated into Persian. I trans¬ 
lated the new portions within the next five months, all in all about 
sixty juz. Soon after, the Emperor called me once to his sleeping 
apartment, and asked me the whole night till dawn about these stories. 
He also ordered me to re-write the first volume of the Bahr-ul-Asmdr, 
because it was written in ancient Persian, no longer spoken, and told 
me to keep the MS. of the portion which T had made. I performed 
the zamïnbüsï and commenced with heart and soul the new work. His 
Majesty also gave me ten thousand Muradï lankas (struck when Murad 


*Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume XXXVIII, Part I, 
No. III, 1869, page 135, under—“ Baddonï and his Works ” by H. 
Blochmann, M A,, Assistent Professor. Calcutta Madrasah, April, 1869, 
pages 105-144. 
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was bom) and a horse as a present.” 1 Towards the end of the saine 
year (1003 a.h. =1594 a.c.), ‘Abdul Qadir Badayüni had to mourn 
the death of Shaikh Ya‘qüb Sarfï of Kashmïr. 

Dr. Charles Riéu s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum (Volume I, 1879, page 296), however. tells us that 
(Add. 24,032) is probably the work re-written by ‘Abdul Qadir 
Bada’üni, in 999 a.h. =1590-91 A.c. Abu’1 Fazl’s exact words in the 
A’ïn-i-Afcbarï are :—“ The History of Kashmïr, which extends over 
the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian by Maulana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad (English 
Translation by H. Blochmann, M.A., Volume I, 1873, p. 106). Rién 
notes that this translation was from Sanskrit into Persian for Akbar 
by Mulla Shah Muhammad in the year 998 a.h. (1589 a.c.). The 
History of India by Elliot and Dowson says the translation of the 
Raiataranginï is usually attributed to Maulana ‘ Imad-ud-Din 
(Volume V, 1873, page 478). ‘Imad-ud-Din is presumably the author 
of the Rauzat-ut-Tdhirïn which is a general history from the earliest 
timesto 1014 a.h.— 1605 a.c., containingin its fifth part a section on 
‘Kings of Kashmïr’ (Riéu’s Catalogue, Volume I, pp. 117-119). 

Bernier states 2 that an abridge4 translation of the Rajataranginï 
into Persian was made by command of Jahangïr and adds that he 
was engaged upon rendering this into French. But, says Horace 
Hayman Wilson, 3 4 we have “never heard anything more of Mr. 
Bernier’s translation.”] 

3, 4. Hafiz BaglidadI and Mulla Parsa were two other 
scholars who, as lecturers, spent their lives in the royal 
university. They were both immigrants. The first one 
was from Baghdad as his name denotes and the other was 
from Bukhara. The Hafiz is buried in the tomb of Maulana 
Kablr. The Mulla found his last resting-place in Nau 
Shahr. 

5. Qdzi Jamal-ud-Dïn .—As has been stated previously, 
.Ia mal originally came from Hindustan. Ile was leading an 
austere and secluded life at the Khimqah of Shah Hamadan, 
imparting knowledge to those who sought it. His intro- 
duction to the king's eourt look place in a slrange manner. 1 


1. Baddonï and His Works, by H. BI'>';1 iuiadu, J.A.8.B., Voluin' 1 
XXXVIII, 1869, No. 3, pp. 141-142. 

2. Travels in the Mogul Empire, revised vdition by Vincent 
A. 8mit!i, 1914, p. 186. 

3. Asiatic Beseatrhes, Vol. XV, 1825, p, 2. 

4. Ta'rikh-i-Kashmir by Malik Haidar Chadura, M3. ( page 117. 







The Kh&nqfth at Saldahpór further up Sopör. 
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He used to write petitions for persons who had either a 
law-suit, or sought redress for some grievance. The king 
was deeply impressed by his scholarship as he perused 
the petitions presented to him. This excited the king’s 
imagination and made him all the more eager to see 
Jamal-ud-Dïn. 

Once a petition, in verse, from Jamal’s pen came up 
before the king, in which the former had deplored the demise 
of Sultan Sikandar, the last line of the petition was: 

✓ 

/ / 

On reading this petition, the king could no longer restrain 
his desire to see Jamal, and dispatched a noble to bring 
him to the court. He was received with marked respect 
and honour by the king to whom he presented a volume of 
one of his works. The king later appointed him Chief 
Justice for the whole of his kingdom. 

6. Another sckolar of distinction in tuis reign who 
also held the office of Qazï, was Qazï Mir ‘Aiï Bukharï 
who came from Bukhara, and was held in high esteem by 
the king and received a jagïr or assignment for his main- 
tenance. 

7. Sayyid Husain Qummï Rizavi, a learned theologian 
who had renounced his home to preach Islam, came to 
Kasbraïr and was invited by the Sultan to stay in Bagh-i- 
Zaina-glr, Tahsll Handwara, which is now known as 
Sayyidpör or Saidahpör af ter the learned Sayyid. 

8. Hakïm Mansür wrote the Kifdyah-i-Mansvrï on 
medicine in Persian. It is translated into Urdu and published 
by the Newal Kishore Press. 

9. Mulla Nadirï, according to Malik Haidar Chadura,* 
succeedod Mulla Ahmad as the poet-laureate of Bad Shah. 
Nadirï was a historian too. But neitlier his lJïvfin nor his 
//istory of Kashwïr are available. 


*Ta'rïkh, pagf 32, Pratüp Librnry MS. copy. 
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10. Shaikh Baha-ud-Dïn Ganj Bakhsh, a well-known 
aaint of the time, waB a disciple of Khwaja Is-haq of 
Khatlan, a prominent Khalïfa of Shah Hamadan. The 
Shaikh tfavelled very extensively. In Kashmir, he asso- 
ciated himself with Shaikh Nür-ud-Dln and Sayyid Mu¬ 
hammad Madanï. Stories of his profound meditation and 
his extreme humility, his self-abnegation and aelf-effacement 
are related. His funeral was attended by a large number 
of notables of the time. Bad Shah’s queen, Baihaqï Begam, 
sold an ornament of hers to erect the Shaikh’s tomb when 
he died in 849 a.h. (1445 a.o.). 1 

11. Qazï Hamid came of a family that held the office 
of Qazd or administration of justice. He is reputed to be 
the author of a good history of Kashmir, which unfortu- 
nately cannot be traced today. His son, Qazï Ibrahïm, 
took up the continuation of the history left by his father; 
but this history too is not extant. 

12. Sayyid Nasir-ud-DIn Khanyarï is a notable of 
Bad Shah’s time. The Sayyid came originally from Baihaq, 
a district to the nortb-west of Nïshapür in Iran, Bad 
Shah entrusted him with ambassadorial duties. Nasïr-ud- 
Dïn is buried in mahalla Khanyar, Srinagar, under a dome 
which contains also the grave of Yüz Asaf. The area is 
known as Rauza-bal. 

13-21. Yüz Asaf believed to have been an envoy from 
Egypt, Baba ‘Usman Uchchap Ganaï, a learned divine, Hajï 
Adham a saintly figure, Shams-ud-Dïn AndrabI a noted 
scholar, Sultan Muhammad a poet, Sayyid Muhammad ‘Alï 
Balkhï who gave up sovereignty for a saintly life, Sayyid 
Janbaz Yalï, Mir Sayyid Hasan Mantiqï, Baba Zain ud-Din 
Rïsbï are others who adorned the age of the Sultan. 

Zain-ul-'Abidïn, whose name is samskritized as Jaina, 
and whom Jonaraja calls ^rï Jainollabhadïna, was a student 
of Sanskrit^ and also “ a patron of Sanskrit learning and 
occasionally a pilgrim to theancient tïrthas of the Valley.” 2 
During his peaceful reign, Hindu traditions re-asserted 
themselves while the country enjoyed a return of its old 
prosperity. Zain-ul-‘Abidin is also credited with having 
studied Hindu phdosophy (YSga-va^ishtha). ^rivara say.s 


1. Muiisbi \Iuhainmp,d-ud-Dïn Fauq’s Ta’rïkh-i-Beuj, ShdM, Ittihad 
Press, Lahorc. 1944, P ft g e 243. 

2. Stein’s Tntroduction to hia English Translation of the 
R&jatorangini, Vol. I, page 131. 
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the king “caused the Puranas, books on logic, the Mïmansa 
and otner books to be brought from distant lands, and 
distributed them to the learned. The king heard me recite 
the Vashishta Brahma-darshana composed by Valmïki. 

The mlechhas read the Vrihat Katha-sara, the 
Hatakeshwara Samhita, the Puraiias and other books in 
their own language.” 1 

The most distinguished among the Hindu scholars were 
the following : 

1. Uttha-Soma was a Kashmlr! scholar thoroughly 
conversant with Persian, Sanskrit and his own language, in 
which he composed verses. He held a high post in the Trans- 
lation Bureau and wrote, in Kashmïrl, Zain-ul-‘Abidïn’s 
life the Jaina-charita. 

2. Yödhabhatta was an exceedingly intelligent person 
endowed with a marvellous memory. He went to Maha- 
rashtra to study the Atharva Veda, and was induced by 
(yriyabhatta to return to Kashmïr in prder to spread the 
knowledge of that Veda. Five hundred years later, when 
the late Shankar Pandurang Pandit brought out his fatnous 
edition of the Atharva Veda, owing to the lack of the 
manuscript in the Dakhan, he rclied on this Kashmïrï MS.* 

3. Jonaraja was a scholar of Sanskrit and of “ con* 
siderable attainments though apparcutly vntnout much 
originaüty.” He was a historian who, in his oAvn words, 
made an outline of the history of kings and brought Kal- 
haria’s work up to date. The king rewarded him with his 
customary liberality. Jonaraja received orders from the 
uoble-hoarted Qriyabhatta, the Superintendent of theCourts 
of Justico, “ to complete the story of the kingly line.’ > 
Jonaraja died in 1459 a.c. 

4. ^rïvara was another of the noted historians, though 
“ he was an imitator of Kalhaija.” He undertook to finish 
the remainder of the book of kings left by Jonaraja on his 
death. Crïvara, after Bad Shah’s death, sanskritized Jamï’s 
Yüsuf-Zulaikha in 1505. It is entitled the Katha-kautuka . 3 


1. Kings of Kashmira, pp. 145-46. 

2. The Rdjatranginï by Ranjït Sitaram Pandit, 1935, page 25. 

footnote 176. 16 


3. Published in 1901, and printed at the Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 
Dombay. Edited by M. M. Pandit ^ivadatta, Head Pandit, Orientnl 
College, Lahore, and Kashinath Pandurang Parab. Sir A. B«rriedale 
Keith is wrong in stating that it was written under Zain-ul-‘AbidIn, 
vide A History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, page 361, 
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Other notable scholars were : (5) Tilak Acharya, the 
Buddhist, (6) Karpürabhatta, the physician (7) Rupyabhatta, 
the astronomer, (8) Simha, tbe astrologer, (9) Ramananda, 
the chemist, who wrote an exposition of M&habafya. 
Bhatta Avatara WTote the Jaina-vilasa. (10) Qivabhatta was 
the physician in personal attendance on the king and super- 
vised his meals. 

All these literary activities, with all their incidental 
expensès, acquired the volume they did, as tüe king himself 
was a schola r “ well-versed in the literature of his nge.” and 
conversant with a number of languages. Zain-u)-‘AbidIn 
dictated instructions to Hablb, the Mir Xtish, in the form 
of Questions and Answers on the composition and preparation 
of explosives. He composed the Shikdyat (plaint) “ treating 
of the vanity of all object,s,” in his old age. Both these 
were in Persian. (Bad Shah sent to Mahmüd I, the Khaljl 
mier of Mandu, “ a beautiful poem composed by himself 
in his own language,” 1 presumably Persian as Mahmüd 
could hardly enjoy a poem in Kashmïrl. Kashmlrl lite¬ 
rature also received a great impetus. ) The Sultan’s acti- 
vitieR in the domain of literature and scholarahip weTe not 
confined to translations of books, among which the trans- 
lation of the Mahdbhdrata holds a prominent place, he spent 
huge sums, sent his men to various places. and thus collected 
a library which compared favourably with the one collected 
by the Sïmanids. This library reinained intact down to 
the day of Fa tb Shah, approximately for a period of one 
hundred years, after which it perished. 2 

Zain-ul-‘ Abidïris love of poetry. 

Zain-ul-‘AbidIn loved poetry, and derived much delight 
from the company of poets whose number at his court 
was not negligible. The most brilliant omong them was 
Malik-ush-Shu‘ra, (the poet laureate), Mulla Ahmad Kashmïrl 
whose nom de guerre was “ Qutb Malik Haidar Chadura 
lias quoted the following two lines of this poet: 

i I J j C*. J J ,■«** /L -1 

T ^ / 

9 9 

"■I. - è • . * I < 

4 . U- f ji w —■I j y J J/ Jj- J J 

ó>- f Jf- <J JteTj 

* 

ifc j. tj tAT 

1. King» of Kashmira, page 150. 

2. The Ta'rlkh-x-Kathmir by Malik Haidar Ch&^ura, page 135. 
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[Vide the TaYtkh-i-Kashmir by Malik Haidar Chadura, page 145.] 

Munshï Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq in his Mukammal 
Ta'rïkh-i-Kashmïr, Vol. II (page 20), lias ascribed these 
lines to Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, and has also given the last 
couplet of the ghazal which is as follows :— 

x x < Jt.r ,j lt f ^ 

' / / 

s> ****** 

i; \^ £_ L.r i ju ^ 

Malik Haidar Chadura, on the other hand, takes these 
fines to have been composed by Mulla Ahmad. Considering 
that Malik Haidar’s history is an epitome of the works of 
Maulana Nadirï and Mulla Ahmad, Fauq’s ascnption falls 
to the ground. But Fauq has withdrawn this ascription 
in his Ta’rïkh-i-Badshahï (1944). Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtlyar Kaki of Dehli is certainly not the author of 
these lines as suggested by some. Since the Divan of 
Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki published by the Newal Kishore 
Press does not ccntain these lines, and Khawaja Kalei does 
not use Qutb for his home de plume, but generally 
Qutb-i-Dïn. 

Mulla Ahmad and Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn had, at times, 
contests in improvisation. Once the Mulla appeared in 
the Sultan’s presence witli the tassel of his turban hanging 
on his forehead, whereupon the Sultan improvised the 
following couplet: 

jL-»-Li (jlif Ji ^ I 

/ * V - / 7 

To this the Mulla replied with the couplet: 

jls* ja «jli ókja jf li l' u5 jIj 

The Sultan was so delighted with the ready wit of the 
Mulla that he rewarded him munificently. 

As a result of intrigue by his enemies, the nature of 
which is not revealed, the Mulla feil into disgrace, and was 
consequently banished. After reaching Pakhlï, he sent the 
following couplets to the Sultan : 

S S . 

\ j f j* * 

XuljX ji j\ olilj \j~ jr. i (>* O"J- 

The Sultan was greatly moved by perusing these 
lines, and forthwith sent orders to the Mulla to return. 


* Another reading is sSjS meai.ing the rhinoceros, or the Tibetan 
y&k, but the wolf has the tuft of histail drawu ou bishead when ungry. 
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Bad Shah’s army and his conquests. 

When the Sultan ascended the throne, the army 
numbered 100,000 foot and 30,000 cavalry. He so organized 
it as to leave no possibility of a rebellion or rising. More- 
over, his personal treatment of the officers so charmed them 
that, at his bidding they were ready to march with their 
men bravely facing any danger. He conquered the whole 
of the Punjab 1 though his army led by Jasarat Khan Gakhar 
failed to conquer Delhi. 2 The Punjab had then slipped 
from the feeblegrasp of the Sayyid King of Delhi. Bad Shah 
added Bhottaland or Western Tibet, very probably between 
1460 and 1470 a.c., to his dominion. Here he rescued a 
golden image of Buddha from destruction in Saya-desha or 
Shel (pronounced Shê), above Leh, on the Indus. This 
village has always been famous for its large Buddhist 
images. The Sultan took the town of Kulüta or Kulü 
which, apparently at that time, was occupied by the 
Tibetans. 3 The king of Kulüta or Kulü was a vassal of 
the king of Leh. Af ter taking Kulü, Bad Shah returned 
by way of Lahul in Kangra. There is an uncorroborated 
tradition that in the course of his conquest of the Punjab, 
he halted at Amritsar where oid Kashmïrïs rcpeated, until 
lately, this tradition about his halt, and said that he had 
a well dug out in the locality known aftcr him as “Bad Kbü” 
which was subsequently called “ BatKhü ” ou account of 
the inHux of Kashmïrï Pandits in that quarter of the city. 
According to the Tabaqdt, Bad Shah allowed the trea.suries 
of all countries, which were conquered, to be plunderod ; 
and assessed the revenue on them on the samo scale as 
that of the country round the Capital. 

His siatesmanship and foreign relations. 

Bcsidos putting down conspiracies and romoving such 
clements as tended to diaturb the tranquillity of his realm, 
the Sultan further proceeded toenter into friendly relations 
with his immediate neighbours, as well as the potentates 
and rulers of distant lands. He sent ambassadors with 
adequate presents and letters to the kings of Khurasan, 


1. Indian or provincial historians make no mention of this conquest 
of the Punjab by Zain-ul-'Abidin. I suppose it was a mere swoop and led 
to no established occupation. 

2. The Tabaqat-i-Akbarï, De’sedition, Calcutta, 1936, Vol. 3, page 

435. 

3. The Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Volume XXXVII, July, 1908, 

p. 188 
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Turkistan, Azarbaijan, 1 Gïlan, 2 Sïstan and the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Burjï Mamlük of Egypt, and the Sharïf of 
Mecca. Sultan Buhlül Lodï, Sultan Mahmüd Begarha 
of Gujrat, and Jam Nizam-ud-Dïn (Nanda) of Sind received 
hls embassies. The ruler of Tibet sent him a pair of ex- 
tremely beautiful geese to which a strange performance 
was attributed, namely, that they could separate milk and 
water, and drink the milk and leave the water in the vessel. 
Between the Sultan and the Tonwar raja of Gwalior love 
of music formed a bond. 

The noted contémporary rulers of Bad Shah in India 
were : 


Delhi .. From Mu‘izz-ud-Dïn Mubarak 


son of Khizr Khan, to 
Buhlül Lodï 


Sind 

.. Jam Nizam-ud-Dïn (or 


Nanda) 

Multan 

.. Qutb-ud-Dïn Shah 

Jaunpur 

.. Mahmüd Shah 

Deccan 

.. Ahmad Shah Walï 

Gujrat 

.. Mahmüd Begarha 

Malwa 

.. Mahmüd I (Khaljï) 

Khandesh 

.. Mubarak Khan 

Bengal 

.. Nasïr-ud-Dïn Mahmüd Shah 

Orissa 

.. Kapilëfvara (or Kapil- 


endra) Deva 

Vijayanagar.. Devaraya II 
Gondwana .. Suraja Ballal Singli (Shcr 
Sah Ballal Sah) 

Burma .. Queen Shinsawbu 

Ceylon .. Parakkama-Bahu VI 


1437—1494 

1440— 1456 
1436—1458 
1422—1436 
1458—1511 

1436— 1469 

1441— 1457 

1442— 1460 

1434—1470 

1419—1446 

1437— 1462 
1453—1472 
1409—1466 


A.C. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

• 9 

99 

91 

99 

99 

99 


1. Azarbaijan is now a province of north-western Iran with an area 
of 40,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 2,000,000. The 
Capital is Tabrïz which has a population of 200,000. Azarbaijan was 
also a province in the empire of the Caliphs, It consists generally of Iofty 
mountain ranges. The principal river is the Araxes which enterB the 
Oaspian. 

The former Bussinn provinces of Bakü and Elizavetpol on the coast 
of the Caspian Sea are also now cnlled Azarbaijan and declared o 3ocialIst 
Sovjet Republic since 30th September, 1920 a.c., with Bakü as its 
Capital. This second Azarbaijan was a part of the old one. 

2. Gïlan, a province of Iran south of the Caspian Sea and north of 
the Alburz chain, is now a vilayat with Rasht as Capital. The popula- 
tion^numbers 250,000. Gïlan, independent for long, was conquered by 
Hulagü, and finally incorporated in Iran by the Safavids. Arabs call jt 
Jïl or Jllan. 
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Zain-ul-‘Abidïn’s European contemporary miers were: 


England 

.. Henry VI 

.. 1422—1461 a.c 

Scotland 

.. James II 

.. 1437—1460 „ 

France 

. Charles VII 

..1422—1461 ,. 

Spain 

.. Henry IV 

.. 1454—1474 „ 

Empire 

.. Emperor Frederic IV 

.. 1439—1498 „ 

Pope 

.. Eugenius IV 

.. 1431—1447 „ 


Somc of the Muslim contemporaries were:— 

Among the Nasrids of Granada (Spain)— 

(?) Mnliammad VIII Al-Mutamassik ibn Yüsnf III 
1417-1427 A.C. 

(ii) Muhammad IX—As-Saghïr ibn Nasr 
(m) Muhammad VIII (again) 

( iv ) Abu’1 Hajjaj Yüsuf IV ibn Muhammad VI. 

(v) Muhammad X—Al-Ahnaf ibn ‘Usman 

( vi) Sa‘d A!-Musta‘ïn ibn ‘Al! 

(vii) Muliammad X (again). (mi) Sa‘d (again) 

(i.r) Abu’1 Hasan ‘Alï ibn Sa‘d 1461-1482 a.c. 

In Morocco and Algeria—Abü Muhammad ‘Abdul Haqq 
ibn Abl Sa‘ïd ‘Usman II and Abü-Zakariya Yahya ibn Zayan 
Al-Wattasi. 

In Egypt and Syria, among the Burjï Mamlüks—(1) 
Ashraf Saif-ud-Dïn Barsbaï (2) Al-'Azïz Jamal-ud-Dïn 
Yüsuf ibn Barsbaï (3) Az-Zahir Saif-ud-Din Jaqmaq (4) Al- 
Mansür Fakhr-ud-I)ïn ‘Usman ibn Jaqmaq (5) AI-Ashraf 
Saif-ud-Dïn Inal (6) Al-Muayyad Shihab-ud-I)ïn Ahmad 
(7) Az-Zahir Saif-ud-Dïn Khushqadam (8) Az-Zahir Saif-ud- 
Dïn Bilbaï (9) Az-Zahir Timurbugha (10) Al-Ashraf Saif-ud- 
Dïn Qaïtabaï. 

In Azarbaijan among tho Qara-Quyunlïs, the Turkoman 
clan known as the Black Sheep from the device on tlieir 
standards— (i) Sikandar ibn Yüsuf (2) Muzaffar-ud-Dïn 
Jahan Shah ibn Yüsuf (3) Hasan ‘Alï. Among the Aq- 
Quyunlï’s, the Turkoman clan of the White Sheep—(1) Nur- 
ud-Dïn Hamza ibn Qara Yüluq (2) Mu‘ïzz-ud-Dïn Jahangïr 
(3) Uzun Hasan ibn ‘Alï. 

The Sharïfs of Mecca at the time were— (1) ‘Alï ibn ‘Inan 
(1423 a.c.) (2) ‘Alï ibn ‘Ajlan, (3) ‘Alï ibn Al-Hasan (4) Abu’l 
Qasim ibn AI-Hasan, and (5) Muhammad ibn Barakat. 

Bad Shah\<t attitude towards Hindult. 

Among measures adopted by the Sultan, there were eer- 
tain laws relating to the Hindus which vouchsafed to them 
a just administration and a trial of their cases according 
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to their own laws. The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari 1 says the 
Sultan took an agreement from Brahmans that they would 
not act in contravention of what was written in their books. 
After this the odious measures of persecution instituted by 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, Sikandara prime minister, were revoked, 
and a general toleration of all religions was proclaimed. The 
Brahmans and other Hindus who had migrated during the 
last régime were recalled. Complete religious independence 
was grantcd. Some of the temples which had been demo- 
lished in the last reign were re-built, and permission was 
accorded to erect new ones. Within the palace known as 
Siddhapuri, Bad Sliah repaired dilapidated temples by 
props, or re-built them, says Qrïvara. 1 2 Pathashalas were 
opened lor Hindu boys to study their own scriptures. 
Scholarships were awarded to students for the study of 
Sanskrit and they were deputed to the Deccan and to Kfisht 
(Benares). 3 The Sultan remitted the poll-tax and granted 
jdglrs or assignments to Hindus and discountenanced the 
killing of cows. He further encouraged his Hindu subjects 
by taking into his service such of them as deserved his patron¬ 
age and recognition. It is also remarkable that the Karkun 
(state service) and Bachh Bat (priestly) classes 4 of Brahmans 
came into being, and obtained recognition in this reign. 
These two sections continue to be two distinct groups 
and do not intermarry even to this day. A third section 
is the Jotish or astrologer class which intermarry with the 
Karkun. According to Munshï Muhammad-ud-Din Fauq 
(The Ta’rïkh-i-Aqwdm-i-Kashmïr , Vol. I, p. 43) the Brah¬ 
mans who first took to the study of Persian and Muslim 
learningin Kashniïr were the Saprüs, the forefathers of the 
caste that in our day produced (i) thé late Sir Muhammad 
Iqb&l whose family embraced Islam in the days of 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, and migrated toSialköt, (ii) the Riglit 
Honourable Sir Tcj Bahadtir Sapru whose family migrated 
from Kashmir, according to Sir Tej himself, “ about 130 
years or more and settled down in Delhi,” and then moved 
to Allahabad. 

C Hindu and Muslim subjects of Bad Shah lived at peace 
with oacti other undisturbed by reljgious diasensions. Tn 
case there occurred any occasional friction it was 


1. De’s Calcuüa editioo uf 1945, Vol. 3, page 436. 

2. Kings of Kashmïra, page 142. 

3. The Hatndard, Srlnagar, 25th Jauuary, 1942. 

4. The Valley of Kashmir by W. Lawrence, 1896, p. 192. 
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amicably settled by 'panchayats at which the monarch* 
himself presided. 

Bad Shah’s suavity in effecting reforms. 

The Sultan provided his subjects with a code of laws, 
and had them all engraved on copper-plates and placed in 
public markets and halls of justice. He was jn this respect, 
perhaps, the first systematic lawgiver of Kaskmïr. He 
abhorred every kind of bloodshed and never put to death 
any one for a petty crime. It is recorded of him that he 
gave away some camel loads of money and cloth for the 
repose of the soul of a man whom he had executed because he 
had been guilty of the wanton death of his wife. Perhaps 
Jonaraja refers to this case. “ Though the Icing was kind- 
hearted,” writes Jonaraja, “ yet for the saké of his people, 
he would not forgive even his sons, or a minister, or a friend 
if he we re guilty. Mereshaya the Yavana ( i.e Muslim) 
was once drunk, and killed his wife without any fault, and 
though he was the king’s favourite, yet the king caused 
him to be executed.” (Similarly, according to Firishta, Bad 
Shah executed his own foster-brother Sher on Sher’s killing 
his own brotlier Mas'üd. Arbitrary fines imposed by pro- 
vincial governors were abolished. says Firishta The Sultan 
released all the prisoners of former Icings. When the Chaks 
set fire to his grand Zaina Dab, a magnificent palace twelve 
storeys high, he drove them back and had their leader Pandü 
Chak flogged to death, but took his younger son, Husain 
Chak, the younger brother of Himmat Chak, into favour. 
We shall meet this Husain Chak later in our history when 
he becomes Shï'a under the influence of Mïr Shams-ud- 
D!n ‘IrAqi. This mildness of temper and leniency shown 
to people did not, however, encourage any crime in the 
country though perhaps, in later days, strife among the 
Sultan’s sons could be said to have been due to this tmdue 
mildness of disposition.) 

A system of prison industries likc pottery and others 
was instituted. The brandishing of prisoners was stopped, 
and they were required to work on road construction. He 
devoted particnlar attention to the agriculturist class, and 
adopted ma-ny measures which enormously improved their 
condition. He did not even spare himself. He personally 


‘Major H. iS. Jarrett, B. S. C-, Notc on an inecription found in 
Kuhmïr, J. A. S. B., No. 1,-1880, pagr 22. 
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supervised the eonstraction of several bridges, canals and 
aqueducts, rendering thereby a large portion of Kashmïi 
arable and irrigated.)His Zaina-gir canal has beenrecently 
reconstructed. (He added to the length of the jarïb or the 
chain, and the yard but the detail is not available. What 
the Tabaqat records is: “ In kindness to the raïyat he 
increased the length of the yard measure and- of the chain 
beyond what had been customary.” In simple language we 
may understand that he standardized the jarïb and the yard. 
Land assessment was revised, being rednced to a seventh 
in some places. Village-foik and farmers were further pro- 
tected from the exactions of revenue officers by a law which 
prohibited the latter from accepting any gifts. The price. 
of commodiries were regulatecl by monthly notiiioations. 
Sale deeds were stamped witli the king’s seal. Rest-houses 
were built on principal roads, and shelters were set up 
within forests. The Sultan took a further stride in raising 
the status of those placed low in life. 

Bad Shah's sources of income. 

For a great court, for a galaxy of eminent scholars, 
for a number of structures, some of which were indeed 
magnifieent and for his army, the Sultan needed money. 
This he found by the working of copper mines, the eollec- 
tion of gold dust in the Ladakli rivers, and the construc- 
tion of an extensive system of canals which irrigated 
large tracts of arid land. 

Jr 0 s* 'j x r—* JW ^ ls* j 

/ / 

OliLU,— 

[To every one does not come such strength of reBolution]. 

That he can keep the plant of his time verdant. ] 

Zain-ul-' Abidln and Akbar compared. 

Historians have sometimes drawu a comparison between 
Zain-ul-'Abidin and Akbar. It iB essential, in the first 
place, not to forget that thcy were not rontomporaries.Zain- 
ul-‘Abidïn was, moreover, the Sultan of Kaehmir, and parts 
of Tibet and of the Punjab, while Akbar held under his 
sway a kmgdoin which far exceeded many times that of 
Zam-ul-'Abidin. There is, therefore, no comparison bet¬ 
ween the two in the matter of the extent of their king- 
doms. Zain-ul-'Abidin «lid not Iack Akbar’s enterprise 
and physical vigour, but the field for their display waB 
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comparatively limited for Bad Shah. A very great point 
of similitude between the two was the popularity, parti- 
cularly with Hindus, enjoyed by both. A more careful 
observation, however, will ciearly show that, even in gaining 
popularity, their approach was quite dissimilar to each 
other. Akbar had favoured the development of an eclectic 
faith of his own to whicli he gave the name of “ Divine 
Faith ” and matrimonial alliances witli Rajput princes. 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s greatness lies in this, that without com- 
promising his religion, or liaving recourse to any of suck 
measures of policy, he was able to command as mucli love 
and respect from his Hindu subjects perhaps more than 
Akbar did. In his aims and objects, t&e monarch stood for 
what Akbar always pursued and kept in view. As Sir 
Wolseley Haig has well put it, Zain-ul-‘Abidin “possessed 
a stock of learning and accomplishments fromwhich Akbar’s 
youthful indolence had, to a great extent, excluded him, 
his views were more enlightened than the emperor’s and 
he practised a tolerance which Akbar only preached.” 



II. Beveridge 1 who spent over twentyyears in translat- 
ing the historical part of the Akbar-ndma feels driventosay 
that Akbar has been over-praised. Akbar had the defects 
of his age and race, and of his own idiosyncrasy. He was 
both ruthlesB and self-indulgent. He ordered a lamp-lighter 
to be flung over the battlements for the crime of having 
fallen asleep in the imperial bed. He flung into the river 
a man who failed to tracé out a ford on the Indus on one 
occasion. On another occasion, Akbar in anger at a person, 
coming into his presence drunk, hadhira drenched withcold 
water with the result that the poor man eventually died of 
shock. V. A. Smith’s special study of Akbar made him 
assert that, on many occasions, Akbar would get rid of people 
he considered dangerousby assassinationorsecretexecution. 2 


It is true that Akbar, after he became half a Hindu or 
half a Parsï, expressed horror at Jahanglr’s cruelties hut 


1. Euglish Translation of tbc Akbar-nama of Abu’1 FazI, Vol. III, 
IntToduction, page XIII-IV. 

2. Akbar the Oreat Mogul by V. A. Smitb, secondeditioa, 1937, page 

343 . 
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it was Akbar, points out Beveridge, 1 who hanged the 
innocent and able Mansür Shïrazï, and it was he who killed 
or connived at the killing of his old and once venerat®d 
teacher ! Zam-ul-'Abidïn’s life was free from such cruelty. 
He was no Tartar. His veins were not tainted with blood 
from the bloody Chingïz. 

Akbar’s own son, Jahangïr, writing about the piety of 
Zain-ul-‘Abidïn says that he passed many periods of ‘ forty 
days ’ in his Zaina Lank, and adds that the Sultan is 
said to have performed many miracles (Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. VI, page 306). _ Akbar experienced trouble from 
Jahangïr. Zain-ul-‘Abidïn had likewise trouble from his 
sons. 

The family lives of Bad Shdh and Akbar. 

(Akbar had more than 300 wives. 2 3 Bad Shah had but 
two. Zain-ul-‘Abidïn possessed the virtue so rare among 
medieval monarchs whether of the East or of the West, of 
contenting himself, as just noted, ydth only two wives 
because the first one had no majé child. Akbar’s' own 
historian, Bakhshï Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad writes that Bad 
Shah “ never looked at the face of a strange woman.”J 

The following incident thcows further light on this 
aspect of Bad Shah’s character. “ Tributary Hindu chiefs 
observed the practice of sending a daughter to the harem 
of the lord paramount, and it is related that Sundarasena, 
the chief of Rajapurï (the ancient name of Rajaurï) whose 
accession is fixed at about 1450 A.C., sent his eldestdaughter, 
Rajya Devï, to Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn. On her arrival in 
Kashmïr, the king was engaged in sport on the Wulur Lake. 
Seeingthe ladies’ party coming, he asked one of his attendants 
the question : “What mother’s dolP is that ? ” On hear¬ 
ing that it was the Rajapurï princess sent to him, he said, 
“ As I have already called her mother how can I receive 
her as a wife ? ” She was sent over to live with the ladies 
of the harem, where she afterwards became a Muslim. The 
Rajwïr, or Rajaurï Kadal, a bridge over the Mar canal in 
Srïnagar, was built by her.” 4 

1. The Ahbar-nama, Introduction, page XV. 

2. Ibid., page XVIII. 

3. A kind of palankeen or covered lifcter for a person, usually carried 
by four or five men. 

4 . J. Hatchinson and J. Ph. Vögei, Journal of the Panjab Historica! 

Society, Vol. IX, part.II, page 145. 
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“ The king’s beloved queen named Vodha KhfttonS 
died,” writes Pandit Qrivara. “ She was to the family of 
Saidas (Sayyids) what the moonlight is to the sea. It 
was by union with her that the king had thought his life 
happy, and now by her separation his body became bomt 
with sorrow and all thmgs appeared to him as nothing?’* 



The grave of MakMüma Khttfin, the Queen of 
Soltkn Zaüi.ul-'AbJdln or B&4 8h*h, la situated In 
the Maiir-1- KalAn or Hazrat Bahl-ud- Dln GanJ 
Mausoleum, among the grave* of the 
Baihaqï Sayyids. She died ln 870 A H. (1465 A-C.). 

This Vodha (or Bod, meaning big) Khatona was Tij 
Kh&tün Baihaqï Begam, the daughter of Sayyid Muhammad 
Baihaqï Kandh&mï. She lies buried in the ziydrat of Qutb- 
ul-‘Alam Shaikh Baha-ud-Dïn Ganj Bakhsh, outside Nagar- 
nagar, Hari-parbat, Srinagar. Her tomb is now a protected 
monument. 

Baihaqï Begam had two daughters, one was married to 
Sayyid Hasan Baihaqï, her own nephew, and the second was 
married to the Sultan of Pakhlï. Baihaqï Begam had no son. 
Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, then, married a second wife. She was the 
daughter of the ruler of Jammu, and by her Bad Shah had 
four sons : (1) Adam Khan (2) Hajï Khan (3) Jasarat Khan 
(4) Bahram Khan. JaB&rat probably died early as we hear 
nothing further about him. The tomb of the Dogra queen 
of Jammu, the second wife of Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, is beside the 
grave of her eldest son Adam Khün according to (yrivara. 
She died in 850 a.h. (1452 a.o.) if the inscription on this 
grave, near Adam’s, correctly refers to her. 


*King» of Kathmira, page 157. 
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Bad Shdh and Akbar in their general habits. 

(Unlike Akbar who spent freely of public fonds, Sulfcftn 
Zain-ul-‘Abidïn expended only the proceeds of his own copper 
mines for his private use. Akbar was fond of hunting, 
Zain-ul- f ïbidm forbade hunting. In fact, during the month 
of K amazan , he never ate flesh, and never executed persons 
for theft: in this respect, in Rodgeris words, ‘be. was three 
hundred years ahead of England.’ In Jonaraja’s language 
“ beauty dwelt in his person, and the goddess of leaming 
on hiis fips, fortune rested in his breast, and patience in his 
mind.”* Such, in brief, was this king—princely in appear- 
ance, the patron of arts and crafts, a friend to the cultivators, 
promotor of leaming and scholarship, and benefactor of the 
Hindus. And truly he was the ‘ Grlory of the Devout ’ or 
the ' Ornament of the Adorers aB his name implied. 

To borrow the words of Col. Malleson used for Akbar, 
when we reflect, what Zain-pl-'Abidïn did, and the age in 
which he did it, we are bound to recognize in the Sultfim 
one of those illustrious men whom Providence occasionslly 
sends in the hour of a country’s need to re-conduct it into 
those paths of peace and toleration which alone can assure 
the happiness of its inhabitants .) 

\£irj C JJ v* ^ 

/ / 

Cj*: Ca»7 

öy ^'4- 

Bad Shdh’s closing days and death. 

Zain-ul-'Abidïn’s life was somewhat embittered towards 
its close owing to jealousy among his sons. Unfortunately 
they did not prove the worthy sons of the worthy father. The 
wise king realized, with dismay, that it would be better to 
separate them. He, therefore, probably in 14Ö1 a.c., placed 
the eldest son Adam Khan, whose marmers always repelled 
the king, at the head of a large army, and charged hnn to 
invade Ladfikh or Western Tibet. In those days, Tibet 
was to Kashmïr what Algiers or Tunis was to Franco during 


*King» of Kathmtra, Vol. III, page 70. 
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the latter part of the nineteenth century. Hajï Khan, the 
second son, was ordered to proceed against Lohköt in 
Punch ; the youngest, Bahram Khan, remained with the 
king. Both sons were victorious and returned covered 
with glory. Hajï Khan who was also the king’s favourite 
son, tumed his arms against his father. 1 The two armies 
met on the plain of Pallafila in Badgam Tahril in 1452 a.c. 
(850 A.H.). Adam Khan, the elder, stood by his father 
who, at first, tried to bring round the rebellious son through 
fjersuasion. Hajï’s army attacked the Sultan’s and the 
ught continued from sunnse till sunset. Hajï being unable 
to withstand the royal forces, fled to Hürapör 2 about 
seven miles south-west of Shupiyan. Thence he feil back 
upon the town of Narwan which stands on the road leading 
into Kashmïr by the Büdil 3 pass. Adam Khan followed 
him, but orders from the Sultan restrained his puxsuit. 

The Sultan, however, ordered Adam Khan to march 
against Sopör, the fort of Kamraj—which place was reduced 
to subjection. Such of its inhabitants as had instigated 
Hajï Khan to rebellion were remorselessly executed. This 
last step causedagoodnumber of Kamraj soldiere from Sopör 
in Hajï’s army to desert him. Adam Khan was declared 
the king’s succeBsor for his gallant behaviour at this critical 
juncture. But he proved a failure. His maladministration 
of Kamraj was repeatedly reported to the Sultan to whose 
admonitions he sent an unfilial rejoinder by raising the 
Standard of revolt at QutbuddïnpÖr. He invited Hajï’s 
co-operation, who tried to turn the situation to his own 
advantage by attacking the elder brother, but suffered a 
severe reverse at Sopör. The Sultan, then, sent his army 
against Adam Khan. It was now Adam’s turn to sustain 
a defeat with considerable loss, after which he fled to 
Sopör hotly pursued by the Sultan. Hajï followed the 
fortunes of war with shrewdness and at this time arrived at 
Baramüla. The Sultan sent his youngest son Bahram 


1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 471. It might be assumed that the object 
of thia move was Adam Khan, as the two brothers were never on good 
terms with each other. 

2. Jahanara, daughter of Shah Jahan, built a hospice at Hürapör.— 
The Badahah-nama of ‘ Abdul Hamid, Vol. II, page 469. Population 1535. 

3. The Büdil (Budhil) or Sedan pass crosses the Pantsal range to- 
wards the south-west corner of the Valley of Kashmïr. Büdil is the name 
of a village (Population 827) situated to the south of the Pïr Pantsal on 
one of the upper tributaries of the Ans River. It has given ita name 
to the paas. 





The grave of Bad Shah or Sultan Z»'" u ' Abioittinlhe Mazir-us-Salatin, Zaina Kadal, 

Mahiraj GanJ, Srïnagar. 
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Khan to welcome him on his arrival. Adam Khfln sought 
safety in flight to the banks of the Nil-ab, the Kashmirï 
name of the Indus. Hajï, now penitent and submissive, was 
declared heir-apparent in place of his elder brother, and 
also tried to make amends for his past misbehaviour. 

The Sultan, however, was sorely troubled to observe 
that his favourite son paid no heed to his admonitions, and 
persisted in his licentious habits and drinking. He further 
showed a total disregard of statesmanship in taking to a 
course of bloodshed. His opponents, now thinking the 
time opportune, secretly invited Adam Khan, but the Sultan 
refused to pardon him when he came to the Capital. How¬ 
ever, the eldest son was not dismayed by this, and continued 
his intrigues and his propaganda. The nobles, now in view 
of the desperate situation and the declining health of the 
Sultan, urged him to nominate his successor. Hajï Khan, 
being supreme at the Capital, and still retaining the Sultan’s 
favour, was proclaimed successor to the throne. 

Shortly af ter this, the Sultan passed away in his sixty- 
ninth solar year in 1470 A.C., or 874 a.h., after a “ reignof 
fifty-two years,” at noon on Friday, the I2th day of 
the moon, in the month of Jaishtha (corresponding to June- 
July) with prayers on his quivering lips as notedby Pandit 
Qrïvara. 1 The Pandit saw the dead body o: the king, 
and noticed ‘ the beauty of the flowing black beard on 
his face.’ , “At the time of his death,” writes Pandit 
Qrïvara, “ Fortune seemed to abandon all his limbs and 
appeared on his tace, and 1 saw him in that state. His face 
methought was the dwelling place of the Goddess of Fortune, 
and perspiration issued from it, even like a stream of good 
luck. His breath left him, taking his life with it, and as if 
afraid of having stolen that jewel. After life had departed, 
tears still issued from his eyes, as if his eyes, which were like 
the sim and the moon, melted away and nis afEection for 
his subjects trickled down.” 

The Sultan was buried beside his father, Sultan 
Sikandar. “ A long crystal stone was placed on the 
grave, it was the highest,” says £rïvara, 2 “ among those 
that were there, and was like the figure of the king in 
a recumbent position, and it was illumined with verses.” 
The tomb is below the fourth bridge called the Zaina Kadal. 

W~' ■ 

1. Kings of Kaahmïra, page 176. 

2. Ibid., p. 179. 
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The locality ifl called Ba<J. Shah, after this greafc sovereign. 
But the condition of the tomb evoked from the late Pïrzada 
Mtt hamm ad Husain ‘Arif, exrChief Justioe, Kashmïr : 

l«Ca éjJU ir^JbÜl^j JU 

And Faiiq has the following: 

£ e+jj «£_ J * 
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Zain-ul-'Abidln waa deeply moumed by all his subject». 
Poets and historians wrote to commemorate his unprecedent- 
ed reign of peacefulness and glory. The following 
chronogram,* while aptly eulogising the king, also gives the 
year of his death, 874 a.h. (1470 a.o.)— 

tjj ■*U j<a aj * ^J»U| ij j jILL 

‘ * / * 

jjt*- ( jfjj £ jjd- 

ijWt lêJA ƒ• A jl 

; • 

U* j jL» ' ^ j 'f,/’.» Jj» 

Malik Haidar Cha<jura and Jahangïr have recorded an 
ihteresting miracle about Zain-ul-'Abidïn. The Sultan had 
gone out for a pleasuxe trip to the Wulur Island. His eldei 


•In the aecond line of the seoond oonplet, the first letters of all 
worde as well ae the foor shonld not oonnt; the nnmerioal value of the 
remoining lettere shonld be taken and added to obtoin the date of the 
Bnltin’e death, vit. 871 a.h. The worde given in Hasan’e Hittory aro 
not qnite oorzeot ae they total np 879. and *U» in his ohronogram 

ehonld have been replooed by and L*A 
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son accompanied him on this occasion. He advised the Sult&n 
to enjoy a trip in a boat, calculating the chances of throwing 
him overboard and thus doing away with him. The Sultan 
evinced no suspicion. After covering a mile, he asked 
Adam Khan to fetch his rosary which he had left behind 
in his prayer-room. On his return to the prayer-room, the 
prince observed with consternation that the Sultan 
himself aat in the room, and was deeply absorbed in 
meditation. He returned to the Sultan and confeased his 
guilty intention, whereupon the former pardoned him, 
out at the same time recited this couplet* and how true it 
proved in that Adam, though the eldest, was not destined 
to succeed his father 

■kV *• </*. ^'j ktii Ij (jif"jJt 

[A patrioide does not deserve to wear a orown. Even if he does, 
he cannot hold his sceptre for more than six months.] 

This recalls to mind Aurangzlb ‘Alamgïr’s letter to one 
of his sous who likewise prayed for his royal father’s 
death and did not succeed to the orown. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal has put it in verse : 
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Adam Khan once again exerted himself to secure the 
throne. But Hajl Khan’s resourcefulness and the timely 
appearance of his son, Hasan Khan, on the scene, again 
shattered Adam Khan’s schemes and he was forced to fly 
to Hin dustfin. ^ 

*Ta'rikh-i-Kathmir by Malik Haidar Ch&dura, page 152. Jah&nglr 
has alao repeated this incident with a slight vaxiation .—Elliot and Dovton, 
Vol. VI, page 308. 
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sultan haidak shAh 

[874 to 877 A.H. or 1470 to 1472 A.C .] 

Hajï ascended the throne with the title of Haidar Shah. 
(According to Firishta, the Sultan, following the family 
tradition, appointed his younger brother, Bahram Khan, 
his minister with Nagam as his jagïr. His own son, Hasan 
Khan, was nominated as his successor, as well as Amïr-ul- 
Umara’ or Chief of the Noblemen, with the district of Kamraj 
as his personal estate, bestowed upon him in perpetuity. 1 
From the very outset the new king abandoned himself to a 
hfe of debauchery and licentiousness. He proved himself 
to be, in every way, the reverse of his father, and left the 
administration of the country entirely in the hands of 
Bahram Khan. Haidar Shah’s fame was tarnishéd by the 
undue favour he showed to a barber, Lülï 2 by name, who 
secured the beheading of Hasan Kuchche, treaeiuy officer, 
who had worked on behalf of the Sultan in securjng his 
accession to the throne. Adam Khan, the Sultan’s eldest 
brother, tried to take advantage of this incident, but was 
killed by a party of Mughuls .) His body, however, received 
a decent interment at the hands of Haidar Shah. The 
tomb of Prince Adam Khan is situated at Sehyar, Nau Kadal, 
Srïnagar, opposite to that of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. (The 
nobles, at this time, ofEered to help Bahram Khan if he 
wished to seize the throne. He had arrived at no decision. 
In the meantime Hasan Khan, the Sultan’s son, who had 
conquered, according to the Tabaqat-i-Akbarï, many fórt- 
resses in India, but according to the Cambridge Hislory of 
India had been raiding the Punjab, and had acquired 
much booty, appeared at the court with the so-called inten- 
tion of laying at the feet of his father the spoils he had 
collected from his expeditions. But his real aim was to try 
Lis fortune. His sudden appearance filled the minds of the 
nobles with suspicion, and they advised the king, say 
Firishta and Bakhshï Nizam-ud-Din, not to give audience 
to him. 3 The Sultan’s behaviour cannot be clearly under- 
stood except that he was afraid of Bahram. 


1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 476. Also the Taboqat, De’a Translation, 
Vol. 3, page 673. 

2. Pandit ^Jrivara calla him Riktetara in one place and Purija in 
mnother, and saya this “ cunning man kept concealed, by the sweetness 
of his tongue, the hardness of his heart, which led him to oppress the 
people .”—Kings oj Kcuhmïra, page 186. 

3. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 476. Also the Tabaqal, De’s Translation. 
Vol. 3, page 676. 
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During this time confusion and turmoil prevailed in 
Kashmïr. Intrigues and plots were rampant. The begin- 
ning of the decay of the rule of the Sultans of Kashmïr was 
mawred by the death, in 1472 A.C., of this Sultan who, after 
a brief reign of fourteen months, feil from a terrace whilst 
intoxicated. But Pandit Qrïvara, the Sultan’s contem- 
porary, however, says people suspected that a certain Yögï 
gave Haidar Shah medicine which contained poisonj 
Qrïvara praises the king for his love of music and poetry. 

SULTAN HASAN SHAH 

[877 to 889 A.H. or 1472 to 1484 A.C .] 

(With the active support of Ahmad Abü or Aswad, 1 the 
commander of forces, Hasan Khan, Sultan Haidar Shah’s son, 
ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Hasan Shah.^) 

Qrïvara describes (page 208) Hasan Shah’s coronation 
in glowing terms, and says “ all the wealth of his father, 
his grandfather (Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn) and his uncle 
(Bahram Kh§n), flowed to this fortunate king even as rivers 
flow to the sea.” Hasan Shah on this occasion, liberated 
the captives taken by his father and grandfather from the 
Bhotta country. Hayat Khatün, according to Qrïvara, 
was the Sultan’s beloved queen. She came of the noted 
Sayyid family, and was the daughter of Sayyid Hasan 
Baihaqï son of Sayyid Nasïr-ud-I)ïn Baihaqï of Bad Shah’s 
days. When she gave birth to prince Muhammad Shah, 
“ silk clothe8 were distributed to the poor.” Hasan 
Baihaqï was made a minister. 

In return for his services to the Sultan, Ahmad Aswad 
received the title of Mali/c and the office of prime minister 
while his son, Naurüz, was appointed Amïr-i-Dar 2 or the 
Lord Chamberlain. Bahram Khan, the uncle of the king, 
consulted his safety in a self-imposed exile to Hindustan. > 

HaSan Shah reviyed the edicts and practices of his 
grandfather, Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, which had sufïered temporary 
abeyance during the brief reign of Haidar Shah. 
Qrïvara says that Hasan Shah learnt the six schools of 

1. Firishta and Bakhshi write Ahmad Aawad. Aswad, beaidea 
‘black/ means ‘ powerful ’ and ‘ illustrious.* 

2 . The Amir-i-Dar was analogous to the Vakil-i-Dar in the Sultanatc 
of Delhi who controlled the entire household and supcrvised the pay- 
ment of allowances and salaries to the sovereign’s personal staff. The 
queens, the princes, the kitchen and even the stables were under his care. 
It was he who reported all affaire requiring royal sanction. Infact. the 
Vakil-i-Dar exercised great influence, and in many respects was considered 
to be the king’s depnty. 
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philosophy, and “the different works of these six schools 
beeame one in him” (page 208 ).) “This looks as if Hasan 
Shah was anticipating the uncrowned Dara Shuköh alter 
Akbar. Rajanaka Qiti Kan^h wrote several books and 
sanskntized 1 2 several others from Arabic and has spoken well 
of Hasan Shah for his wise and liberal mie. The Stuti 
Kusmdvjali (Offering of Prayer-Flowers) waB written during 
this time. Baba Isma'ïl Kubravl, a scholar and saint, was 
the Shaikh-iil-Islam. 

The Jamï‘ Masjid and Shah Hamadan’s Khanqah that 
had been destroyed by fire were re-built. The year of the 
erection, 885 a.h.=1480 a. 0., of the mosque attached to the 
Khdnqdh is embodied in these words:— 



[The Mosque raised on the Foundation of Piety] 

The words were, later on, versified as follows:— 

1 II 

C-* \ j 1-1^ j** \ éllU- \ ^1 

/* / / 

(Evidently some malcontents wanted to turn the new 
order of things to their own advantagé, and did not favour 
the revival of the beneficent old practices. They Bummoned 
Bahram Khan, the king’s uncle, to occupy the throne. Hè 
accordingly penetrated FnaTimTr as far as the province of 
Kamraj. Malik Tazï Bat who held the office of Guardian 
of the Crown Prince Muhammad Khan, however, . stemmed 
the tide of Bahram’s advance, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on him. Bahram Khan expected active support and co- 
operation from the notables of Kashmir, but these failed 
hun at the last moment.® He fled to Zaina-pör, but he 
and his sons were soon taken prisoners and brought to the 
Capital where Bahr&m’s eyes were put out. He did not 
survive this violence more than three days. Historians 
refer to increasing jealousy between the minister Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaql and the commander, Malik Ahmad. Ahmad’s 
end is, however, sad. He died in prison.) 

j ff* J oV'T t/j 

j-r' c-i ji uH.» 

✓ • 

jj» L. Ubji 

1. The Hamdard, Sri neger, deted 25th January, 1942. 

2. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 478. 
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This insoription on tlic grave of Malik Ahmad testifies 
to kis tragic end. (the Sayyid’s party was powerful.J And 
yet Sayyid AmTn JJwüisï, a great poet and saint of this 
period, also lost his life in a skirmish in 1484 A.c. Before 
his death he said— 

s j r j* 

■ / • / 

s s s 

C—l JT- jL£ iJUl Jt 

About 1483 A.o. or 888 a.h., the Sayyid dispatched 
an expedition to conquer Baltistan and Ladakh under 
Jahangir and Nasir, two Sayyid commanders. Both did not 
actpromptly together. The result was the failure of the 
invasion and the defeat of the Kashmïr forces at the hands 
of Bhott&s. The consequence of this miserable defeat was 
that the soldiers of Kashmïr were neve'r more sent on raiding 
expeditions into Ladakh during the rule of the Sh&h 
Mïrïs. 1 

Malik Haidar Chadura tells us that Hasan Shah’s court 
had twelve hundred Hindustanï musicians, and an equally 
large number of concubines. 2 The king ignored his duty 
to nis subjects. Ho neglected the administration of justice, 
and left the inspection of his army to certain of his nobles. 
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The last line givea the dato, viz. 889 a.h., if the second 
letters of words and wüvs are omitted. 

The struggle between Muhammad Shah and his 
father’s cousin, Fath Shah, for the throne of Kashmir 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHiH (i) 

[889 to 892 A.H. or 1484 to 1486 A. C.] 

Sultan Hasan Shah, on his death-bed, instructed Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqï, his father-in-law, and Bad Shfih’s son-in- 

1. The Indian Antiquary^ July 1908, pages 190-191. 

3. Th* Ta'rikh-i-Eaahmir by Malik Haidar Chidu**, page 139, 
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law, and prime minister of the state, to set on the throne 
either Fath Khan, son of Adam Khan or Yüsuf Khan, son 
of Bahram Khan. But, obviously spurred by ambition, 
the minister set up on the throne in 889 a.h. or 1484 
a.c. Prince Muhammad Shah, the son of Sultan Hasan Shah 
and Hayat Khatön, the minister’s own daughter. The 
prince was then a child of seven, having been bom in 1477 
a.c. or 882 a.h. Sayyid Hasan’s regency on account of the 
king’s minority excited considerable jealousy, and resulted 
in hostile activity among the malcontents. Encouraged 
by these factions and with the collusion of Tazï Bat, Fath 
Khan collected a force and attacked Kashmir. Jahangïr 
Magre with the strong support of the Sayyids was able to 
inflict a defcat on Fath Khan. A second attempt proved 
oqually futile. After these failures, Fath Khan occupied 
Jammu, whence he launched a far more formidable attack. 
This attempt, too, proved fruitless. Fath Khan, however, 
did not despair. He again advanced with an army. In 
this battle which occurred in 895 a.h. (1489 a.c.), Jahangïr 
Magre was wounded. He had to retire from the field, and 
Fath Khan gained a complete victory in consequence of 
which Muhammad Shah, after his nominal sovereignty of two 
years and seven months, vacated the throne. 1 2 He and 
his entourage sought refuge in flight, but were captured 
and handed over by certain zamïndars or farmers to Fath 
Khan who kept Muhammad Shah in close confinement. 

" Just about this time in England,” writes Rodgers,* 
“ Edward V and his young brother were murdered in the 
Tower. Fath Shah was not so bad as Richard III. He 
ordered the food and drink of the prince to be prepared 
according to his order, and gave him a place in the palace.” 
It is perhaps, in gratitude for this early fostering care that 
Sultan Muhammad Shah honoured the interment of Fath 
Shah’s last remains by a befitting burial on bringing his 
dead body from Naushahra near Bhimbar on the Pïr Panjal 
route. These kings, despite their differences and depositions, 
did not cease to be human to each other. Rather their 


1. Lt. Newall, too, in his article, A Sketch oftheMuhammadan History 
of Kashrnïr, has placed Muhammad Shah’s first dethroncment two years 
and seven months after his accession.— J. A. S. B., No. 5,1854, page 417. 
Firishta, on the other hand, assumes it to have taken place in 902 a.h. 
(1496 a.c.) in the eleventh year after accession.— Briggs, Vol. IV, page 486. 

2. The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir. —1 1. A . S. B., 
No. 2,1885, page 110. 
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depositions, tliough, no doubt attended with bloodshed, 
look more like the fall cf ministries in France or the 
changes of cabinet in England. 

SULTAN FATH SHIH (i) 

[892 to 898 A.H. or 1486 to 1493 A.C.] 

Fath Khan ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Fath Shah in 1486 A.c. It could have been expeeted that, 
with a new king on the throne, who possessed grit and 
strength enough to contest the crown, all disaensions would 
cease, and all disintegrating elements in the kingdom would 
be controlled. But, as a matter of fact, Zam-ul-‘Abidin’s 
successors lacked the necessary qualities of administration 
and leadership. Fath Shah was unequal to the taBk of 
restoring peace and tranquillity. His weakness brought 
the Chaks to the forefront. This led to the undoing of his 
own authority, and finally the extinction of his famflv as 
the dominant and ruling factor in Kashmïr. 

Malik Saif-ud-DIn Dar or Saif Dar was the king’s chief 
minister. He conducted the affaire of the state wisely and in 
a statesmanlike manner. In his pay was the redoubtable 
Chak, Shams-ud-Dïn, who, atfirst, had entered the service of 
Sayyid Muhammad Baiha qï, the son of Sayyid Hasan Baihaqï, 
and then took Malik Naarüz son of Malik Ahmad for his 
master, and finally joined the service of Saif Dar. Shams-ud- 
Din Chak married the daughter of his uncle Husain Chak, 
gaining strength frora tlie alliance. After this, he began 
to traffic in intriguc. He won over Shankar or Shringar or 
Sarhang Raina and Müsa Raina, both brothers, descended 
from Ramachandra the father of Kota Ranï. Shams-ud-Dïn 
Chak openly set thom up as rivale of Saif Dar. Fath Shah, 
too, withdrew his favour. Soon the factioue strugglc ended 
in the death of Saif Dar and one of his rivals, Sarhang Raina. 
Shams-ud-Dïn Chak eucceeded to his master Saif Dar’s 
share of authority and administration. He was not satisfied 
with the removal of one master. He dreaded Sayyid 
Muhammad Baihaqï whom he brought into clash with Kajï 
Chak and othcrs. The Sayyid soon realized the -parvenu's 
intentions. Consequentlv, he entered into an intrigue 
with the deposed king, and also won over to his side Ibrahïm 
Magre, Hajï Padar, and Malik ‘Idï Raina son of Müsa Raina. 
An engagement fought in the vicinity of the tomb of Bulbul 
Shah resulted in the flight of Kajï Chak and Shams-ud-Dïn 
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Chak to Kamr&j. Sayyid Muhammad gave them a hot 
pursuit for some distance, and, on his return, bumt down 
their homes. Fath Shah, too, left for the Punjab. Shams- 
ud-Din Chak now better known as Shams Chak retumed 
to avenge himself. On finding Muhammad Shah and other 
opponenta, he, however, abstained from an open fight. He 
camed out a night attack and, suffenng defeat, rejoined 
bis former master, ex-Sultan Fath Shah, in the Punjab, 
who, after a sway lasting for two years and eleven months, 
was again a fugitive. 

The struggles of Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah during 
the period of 32 years from 1484 to 1516 a.c. show that 
history was repeating itself in Kashmir. Both of them 
remind us of the disgraceful struggles of Pfirtha and 
Chakravarman for 31 years from 906 to 937 a.c. It was, 
as it were, a re-incarnation in Kashmir of the ferocious 
Wars of the Roses lasting for 32 yeais from 1456 to 
1487 A.o., whenEnglish Icings Henry VI, Edward IV and 
Richard III were enthroned and dethroned by factions. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHAH (ii) 

[898 to 911 A H. or 1493 to 1505 A.O .] 

Muhammad Shah, now 16 vears old, re-gained his throne 
through the exertions of Üiis maternal uncle Sayyid 
Muhammad Baihaqi. Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï’s keen eye 
did not fall to detect the rising power of the Chaks. He dis- 
covered the further possibility of danger from the same tribe 
in their ShI'ite tendencies which had been Buccessfully 
promulgated among them by Mïr Shams-ud-Dln Tr&qï. This 
religious leader had found asylum in Kashmir from the exile 
inflicted upon himby the govemor of Khurasan. So successful 
was his propaganda that all the big chiefs among the Chaks 
particularly, and several of the public too had willingly em- 
braced his doctrines. Thereföïe, Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi 
perceived a danger in his preachings which, he thought, 
would add religious fervour to the fire of Chak opposition, 
the embers of which were still smouldering. He, tnerefore, 
banished Mïr Shams-ud-Din Traqï. But as this step was 
taken too late, the Chaks keenly feit the compulsory exodus 
imposed upon their religious leader. In their turn, they 
retaliated Dy starting an intrigue with Fath Shah and 
Sham3 Chak. 

Fath Shah and Muhammad Shah again met on the battle- 
fieldof Khampör, in Tahsïl Pulwama. Sayyid Muhammad 
Baihaqi’8 bravery, a first, seemed to decide victory 
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in Muhammad Sh&h’s favour, but owing to Baihaqi’s Occi¬ 
dental fall into a ravine, the tables tumed. The adversaries, 
taking courage in both hands, charged and routed the royal 
forces. The natural consequence was that Fath Shah again 
seized the throne, and wreaked vengeance on the family of 
Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï. 

Malik Haidar Chadura ascribes the Chak defection* 
to Muhammad Shah who, on account of his meanness and 
parsimony, failed to give due reward to Müsa Raina for 
nis brave services which had, to a great extent, contribut- 
ed to the defeat of Fath Shah. 

It was in 1505 a.c. that Pandit Qrïvara sanskritized 
Mulla ‘Abdur Rakman Jami’s Yüsuf-u-Zidaïkha for the 
edification of Sultan Muhammad Shah as the Sultan’s court - 
poet. Sir A. Berriedale Keith’s misstatement that it was 
written under Zain-ul-'Abidin has already been pointed out 
in the footnote on page 167 

SULTlNFATHSHlH(ii) 

[911 to 020 A.H. or 1506 to 1514 A.C .] 


On re-ascending the throne, Fath Shfih rewarded Shams 
Chak by appointing him' his minister, and also invested 
Müsfi. Raina with considerable authority. Shams Chak 
could not brook the presence of a rival at court. He, there- 
fore, tried to encompass the downfall of Müsa Raina, but 
only succeeded in finding himself entangled in the meshes 
of the net he had spread for his rival. He was disgraced, 
arrested in the open court, and thrown into prison. Müsa 
lost no time in disposing of so formidable and scheming 
a rival. Armed men were sent to the prison to kill Shams 
Chak who, however, first killed quite a number of them, 
bef ore he feil under the relentless blows of his assailants. 
This feat of Shams Chak has been made farnous in the 
followiüg couplet:— 


OAc j C — j tilTiu. 
Ij 'Z *'** ’ «it 1 ; 


i J VJf. 
U-C* du 


[By stiok and by stone, by briok and by blow 
Did Malik Shams Chak lay sixty men low.] 


* Ta'rikhri'KfMhmir by Malik Haidar Chfi^ura, page 158. 
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Möfla Raina, however, was too astute a person to take 
the blame of this nmrder upon himself. He managed to 
lay the hlame at the door of the Magre notables who were 
therefore exiled. 

Müsa Raina filled the position which Shams Chak had 
occupied. His accession to power was a signal to Mir Shams- 
ud-Dïn Traqi to return tiom Skardü. The latter soon 
inaugurated a religious campaign for the spread of Islam 
among the Hindus. In this respect, he tried to emulate 
Malik Saif-ud-Dln, the minister of Sultan Sikandar. These 
religious persecutions carried out by the Sh! c as continued 
uncnecked by Müsa Raina, and justly aroused the anger of 
Ibrahim Magre who now stood as the leader of the Sunnïs. 
The king, himself being unable to do anything, secretly 
warned Ibrahim to settle matters with Müsa Raina who 
was forced to flee towards the Punjab. In his precipitation 
and hurried flight on horseback, Müsa Raina got his neck 
80 inextricably entangled in a vine-creeper and the horse 
took such fright, that he died on the Bpot in 1513 a.c. 

Now it was Ibrahim Magre’s turn to enjoy authority. 
He recalled Malik ‘ Usman, Danï Malik and others of his 
tribe who had prevfously been accused of bringing about the 
death of Shams Chak, and had been banished. But, after a 
space of forty days, he vacated his post foT Malik ‘Usman. 
Malik ‘Usman, toö, was forced to withdraw after three 
months. 

These constant changes of ministers were as baneful 
as those of kings. Fath Shüh seemed to be no more than 
a figurehead, and was powerless to keep one minister long 
enough. He feit so overpowered that, accompanied by 
several councillors, he left for Hindustan. Ibrahim Magre 
took advantage of this situation and instituted himself as 
minister. He, then, recalled Fath Shah. Kajï Chak and 
Jahangïr Padar, the king’s adherents, retired to the 
Punjab. In the meantime, Muhammad Shah’s army came 
into conflict with that of Fath Shah at Ghazïköt, in Pakhlï, 
with the result that Fath Shah’s army had to retreat. For 
a year, the situation remained unchanged. Ibrahim Magre, 
however, continued to wield authority as minister. Malik 
‘Usman, who had been set free by Ibrahim Magre, then 
replaced him. On relinquishing his post, Ibrahim Magre 
accompanied by Kajï Chak and Jahangïr Padar, joined 
Muhammad Shah. A coup cleverly carried out by ‘Alï 
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Raina, however, decided the day in Muhammad Shah’s 
favour. Fath Shah had to flee again, after a'reign of twelve 
years and eight months, during which period revolutions 
and constant changes of ministers had. sapped the vcry 
foundations of authority and administration. 


SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHAH (iii) 

[920 to 921 A.H. or 1514 to 1515 A.C .] 

Although installed by Ibrahim Magre, Muhammad 
Shah was not able to hold the throne for more than five 
months. When Fath Shah made 1 his appearance with a 
large army, Muhammad Shah retired in safety to Naushahra 
with Sayyid Ibrahim Baihaqi, son of the late minister, 
Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi. 


SULTAN FATH SHAH (iii) 

[921 to 922 A.H. or 1515 to 1516 A.C.] 

The third phase of Sultan Fath Shah’s rule lasted for a 
period of one year and one month. Remembering his old 
trouble, he resolved to divest himself of all regal authority, 
and divided the country into four parts. Tliree of these he 
handed over to Jahangir Padar, Kajï Chak and Sunkur 
Raina, and retained only one portion for himself, hoping 
thereby to pass his days in peace. His co-partners, how- 
ever, soon revolted against hira, and invited Muhammad Shah 
together with Ibrahim Magre to fight for the throne. The 
result of the battle which took place was, in no way, favour- 
able to Muhammad Shah, because Ibrahim Magre, who 
was the mainstay of his power, was slain with his sons. 
Muhammad Shah did not lose heart at his discomfiture. 
He sought help from Sikandar Lodi of Delhi. In the mean- 
time, Jahangir Pa(jlar and Sunkur Raina also welcomod 
Muhammnd Shah. They enabled Muhammad Shah to drive 
out Fath Shah who died in exile at Naushahra a town on 
the Pïr Panjal route—after three years in-925 A.H. or 1519 
A.o. Fath Shah fand is the satirical chronogram. Muhammad 
Shah caused his remains to be interred by the side of hie 
father Adam Khan, Bad Shah’s son. The cap which was a 
gift from Mir Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadanï (Shah Hamadan) was 
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according to Fath Shah’s wishes, also buried with him. 1 The 
grave of Sultan Fath Shah lies in the burial-ground 2 of Bad 
Shah. Fath Shah, in all, ruled over 17 vears. 

Pandit £uka 3 closes his account of Fath Shah with 
these lines : “ The great king Phatah Shah (Fath Shah), 

the moon among sovereigns, died in a country outside Kash- 
mira. Mahmadashaha (Muhammad Shah) did not take 
his meal on the day in which he heard of this event, nor 
did he sleep or bathe, but spent his time in thinking of that 
king. Where could be found a king like him experienced, 
truthful, patiënt, a great poütician, a lover of men of worth, 
and one who loved his servants ? The king was bom in a 
country outside Kashmira, and he died there. The work 
of fate is extraordinary! The corpse was then placed in a 
litter, and was brought here within a few days by his servants 
and chiefs in order to give it its last funeral rites.” 

Muhammad Shah, now about 39 years of age, or 40 
according to lunar months, gamed the thronc for the 
fourth time through the ability and exertions of Kaji Chak. 
In reward for his services the king appointed him Mad&r 
ul-Muhamm or the chief minister. 

SULTiN MUHAMMAD SHAH (iv) 

[922 to 934 A.H. or 1510 to 1528 A.C .] 

Kashmir, it seems, had now become fertile soil.for 
jealousy, dissensions, rivalry and blood-thirstiness. Factions 
grew up, temporarily strengthened themselves and caused 
constant feuds among the nobles. K&jï Chak became the 
target of a faction of nobles which included Nusrat Raina, 
Lohur Magre and Jahanglr Padar. Kaji Chak was, however, 
able to inflict a defeat on his opponents and kill Nusrat 
Raina. This confederacy being broken, Abdal Magre, then, 
began to devastate the country, and was put to flight by 
Mas'iid Chak, Kajï’s son. Soon after this, another body of 
nobles consisting of Sikandar Shah, Fath Shah’s eldest son, 


1. Cunningham in the NumismaticChronicle, Vol. VI, page 37, aaya; 
" On the same night, Sayyid‘AÜ Kamadanï appeared to a fnqïr, and 
told him that the cap had been given by him to Siilt&n Qutb-nd-Dïn for 
good luck, and that, aleng with it, the kingdom had been tranamitted 
from father to aon down to the present generation ; bvit that, aa Fath 
Sh&h had now taken the cap with him to the tomb, so likewiac had the 
kingdom gone to the tomb and departed from his family.”— The. 
Ancient Coinage cf Knshmir is the title of the article. 

2. Kings of Kathmira, page 354. 

3. Ibid., page 354. 
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Jah&ngir Pa<Jar, Lohur Magre and ‘Idï Raina made its 
appearance with the avowed object of securing tbc throne 
for Sikandar Shah. 

Mas‘üd Chak was again dispatched to suppress the 
rising. The insurgents secured no tangible results beyond 
the death of Mas‘üd Chak, and the king was left again in 
peace for some time. 

It was during Sultan Muhammad Shah’s reign that 
Bübur, the founder of the Mughul dynasty in India, took 
advantage of internal confusion, and sent his army to attack 
Kashmïr. Kajï Chak, who had already retired from state 
afiairs, was fired with patriotism, and taking an army went 
out to meet the invaders who had to retire before the on- 
slaughts of Kajï Chak. This success re-installed Kajï Chak 
in the king’s favour. But Kajï Chak now deposed the 
king and put Ibrahïm Shah, Sultan Muhammad Shah's 
son and his own nephew, on the throne. 

The great scholar Shaikh Ya‘qüb./Sar/Ï was born in 
1521 a.c., during this reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 
We shall hear of the greatness of Sarfï later. 

SULTlN IBrIhIm SHiH I 
[034 to 935 A.H. or 1528 to 1520 A.C .] 

According to Firishta, during Ibrahïm’s reign, AbdSl 
M&gre 1 who, after his flight, resided at Babur’s court, 
appeared on the scene. He came with a large army 
officered by ‘Alï Beg and Muhammad Klian, two Mughul 
nobles. Nadir Khan, the younger brother of Sikandar 
Kh&n and the son of Sultan Fath Shah, was used as a 
pawn in order that the Rashmirïs might not imagine that 
a foreigner was being imposed upon them as their king. 
Sultan Ibrahïm Shah’s army marched out to meet the 
Mughul army, but suffered a heavy defeat at Tapar, below 
Patan, in Tahsïl Baramüta, and Ibrajiim fled from the 
country. 

SULTiN NlZUK SHAH (i) 

[935 to 030 4.H. or 1529 to 1530 A.C.] 

Nadir Khan then aseended the throne as Sultan Nazuk 
Sh&h, and appointed Abdal Magre as his chief minister. 
The officers of the Mughul army were also generously re- 
warded, and they afterwards returned to Hindustan.* 


1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 491. 
3. Ibid., Vol. IV, page 492. 
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Abdal Magre maintained the pursuit againet Kajï Chak 
until he fled from Kashmïr. 

Abdal Magre, curiously enough, then re-instated 
Mubammad Shah , 1 having sent for him from Lohköt, where 
he was a prisoner. Evidently as a pawn in the game, 
Nazuk had served'his purpose and was no longer required. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHAH (v) 

[930 to 943 A.H. or 1530 to 1537 A.C.] 

The fifth or the last phase of Muhammad Shah’s reign 
might appropriately be called the Magre domination, in- 
asmuch as Malik Abdal, the Magre chief, after hia elevation 
to the post of prime minister, divided Kashmïr among hifl 
adherents and influential partisans. Abdal thus reduced 
Muhammad Shah to the subordinate position of a stipendiary. 

If one compares the glorious past enjoyed by Kashmïr 
with the sordid plight to which she had now been reduced, 
one oannot help being amazed. A succeBsion of incom¬ 
petent miers, and ambitious nobles—constantly engaged 
in intemecine warfare, and all its concomitants—left the 
country a prey to foreign invaders. Bfibur twice directed 
his cohorts against her with a fair measure of success. Then, 
with Hum&yün’s consent, Kamran led an expedition of thirty 
thousand horse from Naushahra 2 in 1531. Mahram Beg— 
wrongly called Mujrim Beg—and ‘Alï Beg, his generals, 
penetrated within sight of Srlnagar, whence Mahram Beg 
sent a congratulatory poem to Kamran, of which the follow- 
ing lines have been quoted by Malik Haidar Chadura 3 :— 

jt 

* / 

UOV J * 3 J .S ! ’ jr* A- J**. 

i / / 

fj Ê* j\ ^ 


1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 492. 

2. Naushahra is a town on the PIr Panjal route into Kashmïr, and 
ia 27 miles north of Bhimbar and 122 miles south-east of Srlnagar. There 
ia a fine old Mughul saral in the middle of the town, a part of which is now 
an official residence. Naushahra has a cantonment of 511 sepoys. 

3. The Ta’rikh-i-Kathmïr, page 175. Malik Haidar Chldura quotes 
only two, while Haaan (in his Hitlory, folio 134) has quoted the third line 
whioh ia not without interest. I am givinp the +* kf aa itappears in the 
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It ia noteworthy that, while Kashmïr nobles at this 
time displayed a tendency to cut each other’s throat, they 
did not exhibit any want of patriotism for their country. 
And in spite of personal feuds and grievances, they were 
able to rally round an outcast leader to defend their country. 
Kajï Chak came to the rescue on this occasion.. He rallied 
all the disaffected or hostile nobles, and led his forces so 
capably that Mahram Beg had to retreat after concluding 
peace. Soon after this, disintegration set in again. The 
result was that, Abü Sa‘ïd Mïrza, king of Kashghar, sent 
his second son Sultanzada Sikandar Khan accompanied by 
Mïrza Haidar Düghlat from Tibet by way of Lar with a 
cavalry twelve thousand strong to conquer Kashmïr. Mïrza 
Haidar calls the Sultanzada Iskandar Sultan . 

In this project, Iskandar Sultan was fortunate. He 
won his spurs by efïecting a triumphant entry into the 
capital. The victorious army satiated their lust for rapine 
and plunder. According to the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, the Kash¬ 
ghar army “ razed the grand edifices which had been built 
by the old Sultans to dust, and set fire to the city and 
the villages.” The treasury was plundered. Buried trea- 
sures were searched and seized. All the soldiers loaded 
themselves with goods and gold. Kashmïrïs were pursued, 
and slain or imprisoned. These hordes remained in occupa- 
tion for three months according to the Tabaqat. In the 
foliowing spring, a new spirit was infused into the benumbed 
Kashmïr nobles who united themselves to drive the foreign- 
ers from their land. But in this attempt, they sustained a 
signal defeat involving considerable loss of life. Not dis- 
heartened by this defeat, they again combined under the 
leadership of Kajï Chak and Abdal Magre, and pressed the 
invaders so hard that they were compelled to sue for terms 
of peace. Firishta does not assign victory to either side. 
Mïrza Haidar gi ving details of this campaign (pp. 437—442, 
English Transla tion) says: “ In a word the Khutba was rcad 
and coins were struck in the exalted name of the Khan 
(Abü Sa'id Khan Mïrza). The revenue of Kashmïr, which 
was duo to the Mughuls, we took. One of Muhommad 
Shüh’s daughters was wedded to Iskandar Sultftn. And 
everyone, according to his rank, made acquaintance with 
the Sultftn or Maliks of Kashmïr. I, for example, estab- 
lished contact with Muliammad Shah. In accordance with 
the Mughul practice we called eachother ‘friend.’ Similar 
contact was established bet ween Mïr DR’im ‘Alï (Mïrzft 
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Haidar’s lieutenant) and Abdal M&gre.Bftbft Sarik 

Mïrza and Kajï Chak.Numerous presents and offer- 

ings were interchanged.” (p. 441). 

Mïrza Haïdar Düghlat* sent bis congratulations to 
Sultan Abü Sa‘ïd of Kashghar, and a court-poet of Kashghar 
rendered them into verse : 

oIjjA O^j xSL* jlLL JjU t Lï ijlf' 4ii j__X| 

/ / / 

ü\*y «-ilJ Jl fa uT xi j j 1» Uh» jjj j» *|j*I jS"j 

' / / 

jLs .U jl pl r » j^j c-l ^ jl-l ^ 

Aiter concluding a peace so advantageous to them* 
selves, the invaders departed from Kashmïr. On return 
from Kashmïr, Mïrza Haidar was naturally, in his own 
words, most afiectionately welcomed by Abü Sa'ïd Mïrza, 
king of Kashghar. But the Mughuls left b hind them such 
tracés of desolation and hunger, as revived the memories 
of Zulchü or Jlulcha’s sojoum in this fair land. Two cornets 
rosé on the horizon. A famine, too, ensued. 

Thousands perished of hunger and hundreds of thousands 
were rendered homeless. The next erop, however, provided 
some su8tenance, and saved the remainder of the popu- 
lation from starvation. Sultan Muhammad Shah alao 
befriended his perióhing subjects in their struggle against 
starvation. Unfortunately he did not live long to sustain 
these ameliorative efforts. Struck with typhoid fever, he 
died on Thursday the first of the montli of Jayaishtha, in 
the bright fortnight, in 943 a.h. or 1637 A.c., at the age 
of 00, “having given away all the gold that he had to 
the poor and tl\e needy.” In his chequered reign of over 
thirty-four years—or to be precise—thirty-four years, eight 
months and ten days, he had faced many changes of 
fortune, as have rarely been the lot of any other king 
perhaps in the whole history of royalty in the world. 

SULTAN SHAMS-UD-DÏN II 
[943 to 944 A.H. or 1637 to 1638 A.C.] 

Shams-ud-Dïn II was Muhammad Sh&h’s second son. 
Like his father, he retained the character of a stipendiary 

*Thé Ta'rlkh-i-KatKrnir by Malilc Haidar Chl^ura, page 179. 
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lring, being guided by his all-too powerful minister, K&jï 
Chak. Shams-ud-Dïn is the Second, because Shah Mïr the 
founder of this dynasty is Sultan Shams-ud-Din the First. 
During the reign of Shams-ud-Dïn TI there was the usual 
strife between the Chaks and the Magres, but this was 
successfully controlled by Kajï Chak. 

It was due to the sagacity and foresight of Kajï Chak 
that he established matrimonial relations with the ruling 
family. This diplomatic move ultimately led to accession 
of power to his own family. 

SULTAN ISMAÏL SHAH I 
[944 to 945 A.H. or 1538 to 1539 A.C.] 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din II was succeeded by his brother, 
Isma'ïl, who was Kajï Chak’s son-in-law. The veteran 
Chak continued to retain his position and influence as the 
prime minister, but his overbearing attitude towards the 
other nobles eventually destroyeil his influcnoc. For sa'fety 
he fled towards the Gakkhar hills, whence, aided by Sayyid 
Ibrahïm Baihaqï, he returned and regained his power. On 
his return, he divided Kashmïr into three equal parts, two 
of which he assigned to the Sultan and Sayyid Ibrahïm 
Baihaqï retaining the third for himself. The Sultan’s 
position, therefore, remained entirely unchanged; and he 
was no more than a stipendiary like his immediate 
predecessors. 

When Kajï Chak considered himself to be free enough, 
he imposed on the whole of Kashmïr Shï'ite doctrines, 
promulgated by Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï. In this respect, 
he took upon himself the róle of Müsa Raina, and offered a 
treatise of Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn as a. code of law for all the 
subjects. After a brief reign of eighteen months, Isma‘ïl 
Shah I paased away. 

SULTlN IBRAHiM SHAh II 
[946 to 946 A.H. or 1539 to 1640 A.C .] 

Lsma'ïl I was succeeded by his son, Ibrahïm II, 
Muhammad Shah’s son being Ibrahïm I. The brief reign of 
four months of Ibrahïm Shah II was characterized by two 
noteworthy events. The first of these was Kajï Chak’s flight 
due to his own high-handed behaviour to others. The 
second event was of far greater importance. It was the 
third attempt on the part of Babur’s descendante to conquer 
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Kashmir. The Magres sought help from Humayün to get 
rid of Kajï Chak. That monarch was himself sorely 
harassed by Sher Shah Sür at this time. But, however, 
Humayün allowed Mïrza Haidar Düghlat to lead an 
expedition to Kashmir on belialf of the Magres. Mïrza 
Haidar was a cousin of both Babur and Sultan Abü Sa‘ïd 
Khan of Kashghar. Besides being a - soldier, the Mïrza 
was also a scholar and well-known as the autho'r of the 
Ta’riJch-i-Rashïdï. The Kashmïrïs were engaged in fighting 
against each other at the time. Therefore, Mïrza Haidar had 
what might be called an easy victory over all the desperate 
resistance offered by Kajï Chak, who, af ter his defeat, was 
astute enough to appear at the court of Sher Shah Sür for 
help against his adversaries. Meanwhile, the brief reign of 
Ibrahïm II was terminated by his untimely death. 

Mïrza Haidar effected no change in the division of the 
country already brought into force by Kajï Chak. The Mïrza 
retained but one-third for himself. The remaining two- 
thirds werc sharcd by Abdal Magre and Malik Raïna, pro- 
bably as a reward for their services. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat 

As several references have been made to Mïrza Haidar 
Düghlat in the course of this book/a brief note on his life 
will not be inappropriate here, when we are discussing the 
period during which he played an important part in the 
nistory of Kashmir. 

Mïr za. Muhammad Haidar Düghlat (or Oghlat) Gurgan 1 
Chaghataï Mughül, to give him his full name, was born in 
the year 905 a.h. = 1499 2 A.c. — at Tashqand, Tashkend or 
Tashkïnt, the Capital of the province then known as Shash 
(or Chach). His father, Muhammad Husain Gurgan Düghlat, 
had been made governor of Shash some six years bef ore by 
Mahmüd, the titula,r Khan of Müghulistan and Kashghar. On 
his mother Khüb Nigar Khanam’s side, Mïrza Haidar was 
related to the Emperor Babur. Khüb Nigar was a daughter 
of Yünus Khan Mughul and a younger sister of Qutlugh 
Nigar Khanam, the mother of B&bur. 


1. Information "iven here about Mïrza Haidar and bis History is 
extracted from th<» Introduction by Mr. Ney Elias to Sir Denison Rosb’s 
English Translation of the Ta'rïkh-i-Rashidi and from B&bur’g Memoirs. 
Ross’s is a good translation, on the whole, except that certain passages 
have been mistranslated. 

2. Actually 1500 a.c., as the year 905 began on 8th August, 1490 
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Mïrza Haidar began his life “ in the midst of strife and 
adventurc.” His father—a treacheroue and intriguing man 
—had been convicted of a mischievous plot against Babur 
at Kabul, but had been pardoned on account of his blood 
relationship. After some time, Muhammad Husain Gurgan 
Düghlat was murdered at the instigation of Shahï Beg Khan, 
otherwiso known as Shaibanï Khan, the Uzbek leader. In 
1508, when about nine years of age, Mïrza Haidar was taken 
charge of by one of his father’s faithful friends, who took 
him to Khan Mïrza, a cousin and dependant of Babur. Here 
Haidar remained for a year, when Babur summoned him to 
Kabul. On his arrival at Kabul, Mïrza Haidar was made 
a member of the róyal household, and seems to have been 
treated with much consideration. 

It was about the beginning of 920 a.h. or 1514 A.c., that 
Mïrza Haidar, led away by youthful ambition, left Babur 
to go to Andïjan, then the capita! of Farghana.* Here he 
entered the serVice of his kinsman, Sultan Sa'ïd Khan. 
It is in regard to this period that Babur writes : “ Haidar 
Mïrza excels in penmanship, in painting, in fietchery, in 
making arrow-heads and thumblets for drawing the bow- 
string. He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handiwork. 
He has also a turn for poetry, and I have received an epistle 
from him the style of which is by no means bad.” Abu’1 
Fazl adds music to the Mïrza’s accomplishments. Though 
at this time only 15 years of age, Mïrza Haidar was raised 
to a high position, and thus began the most active part of 
his life. For the ensuing 19 years of Sultan Sa‘ïd Khan’s 
reign, the Mïrza eerved him in various capacities, but chiefly 
as a soldier. While in the service of Sultan Sa'ïd, Mïrza 
Haidar undertook an invasion first of Ladakh, then of 
Kashmïr, and then of Baltistan, and afterwards of Tibet 
proper. After subduing Ladakh, a rapid march was made 
into Kashmïr in about 1631 a.c., but the Mïrza was obliged 
to leave Kashmïr. Later, Mïrza Haidar marched towards 
Lhassa and fought with the Nepalese. It was onc of his 
most remarkable exploits. But he had to retrace his 
stepB because of mortality among his horses, want of 
supplies, and of the genera! distress caused by cold and 


* Farghana is a province of Turkistan and consists mainly of a 
valley sürrounded by high ranges of mouutains and traversed by the 8ir 
DaryS and its tributaries. The area of Farghana is 56,483 square milcs 
aud the population is about 2,169,600. The present capita) of Farghftna 
is Ehfiqand. 
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high elevation. It waB in the early months of 1534 a.0. 
that he reached a position of safety in Lad akh . From 
Ladakh, it appears, that he repaired to Kabul by way of 
Badakhshan on account of Sultan Sa‘ïd Khan’s death, which 
occurred in 1533. Mïrza Haidar thereafter abandoned 
Kaslighar and transferred his services to the Mughuls in 
India and proceeded to Lahore. 

Here Mïrza Haidar was received by B&bur’s aon, Mïrza 
Kamran, who raised him to a position of honour and 
dignity, namely, the governorship of the Punjab. Mïrza 
Haidar resided at Lahore for a year, when differences 
arose between Mïrza Kamran and Humayün. Mïrza Haidar 
became an adherent of the latter. When Sher Shah Sur 
pursued Humayün to the Be as and Mïrza Haidar was 
govemor at Lahore, he suggested to Humavün to conquer 
Kashmïr. At this time, Mïrza Haidar according to his own 
statement was approached by Kajï Chak, Abdaf Magre and 
Rïgï (Ross’s Translation bas Zangï)-Chak of Kaahmïr, who 
were at varïance with the reigning Sultan and had 
found refuge in the Punjab. They endeavoured to procure, 
through Mïrza Haidar’s influence, the assistance of a body 
of Mughul troops to invade their own country, and expel 
the obnoxious ruler. The scheme seems to have com- 
mended itself to the Mirza’s judgment. After some delay, he 
was able to descend into the Valley in about November 
1540 A.c. or 947 A.H. The chronogram of this date Mïrza 
Haidar says he “ discovered in Julüs-i~Dar- ul-Mulk- i- 
Kashmir?' He obtained possession of Kashmïr without 
striking a blow, thus at once becoming. to all intents and 
purpoBes, king of the Valley. As, however, the fate of 
Humayün was uncertain, Mïrza Haidar, on account of his 
faithfulness to Humayün, did not declare himself king of 
Kashmïr, nor did he think it discreet to declare Humayün 
as the overlord of Kashmïr. 

During the ten years, counting from the battle of 2nd 
August 1541 a.c., over which Mïrza Haidar’s regency ex- 
tended, he is stated, in the Akbar-narm ,* to have dovoted 
himself, when not actively engaged with his enemies, to the 
restoration of the Valley and the improvement of its 
resources. It is said that he found it in a state of ruin and 
desolation, and raised it into a land abounding in cultivation 


‘Peraian text, Oaloutta, 1877, Vol. I, p. 198< 
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and flourishing towns. He extended the frontiers also, and 
ruled with moderation and justice. “He (Mirza Haidar) 
sent for,” writes Abu’1 Fazl, “ artists and craftsmen from all 
quarters, and laboured for the renown and proBperity of 
Kashmir. Especially was music in brisk demand, and 
varieties of instruments were introduced. In short, the 
outward conditïon of the country, that is, its worldly state, 
acquired solidity.”* The govermnent of Kashmir was, 
however, carried on in the name of Sultan Nazuk Shah. 
This was the time when Humayün was a refugee in Iran. 

The Ta’rïkh-i-Rashïdï. 

It was during these years of his stay in Kashmir that 
Mirza, Haidar Düghlat wrote his Ta'rïkh-i-Rashïdï which is 
a history of the Mughuls of Central Asia, the eastern branch 
of the Chaghataïs or the Mughuls proper. The first part 
of the Ta’nkh-i-Rashïdï is called by its accomplished author 
Ta’rïkh-i-Asl, or the Real History. It was written in Kash- 
ïnïr in 1544 and 1645 a.c., and was completed about February 
1646, orfive years afterhis installation as Regent of Kashmir. 
The second part which the Mirza styles Mukhtasar or the 
‘Epitome,’ was written in 1541-42 A.C., and is twice the 
extent of the first. The first part was written after the 
second part had been completed, and the History was named 
after ‘Abdur Rashïd Khan, the ruler of Kashghar and 
the eldeat son and successor of Sultan Sa'ïd Khan. It was 
Sultan Sa‘ïd Khan who dispatched Mirza Haidar to 
Kashmir with his second son Iskandar Sultan. The 
Ta’rïkh-i-Rashïdï cnds with the year 948 a.h. (1541 a.o.). 

The Ta’nkh-i-Rashïdï was not written “for effect or 
for the indulgence of a taste for literature.” The work is an 
earnest one. The author, no doubt, intended that it should 
be, before everything else, a clear and complete exposition 
of the times he had set himself to chronicle. 

B&bur has been represented as at once a soldier, a 
historian and an autobiographer. His kinsman Mirza 
Haidar may justly be described in the same way. Babur, 
however, was a better autobiographer than Mirza Haidar, 
and was incomparably a greater soldier. Mirza Haidar, 
on the other hand, may clearly be acknowledged a better 
historian. While Babur made history incidental to his 


♦The Jkbar-nSmo, Peraiaa text, 1877, Vol. I, p»ge 198. 
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Memoirs, saya Mr. Ney Elias, in hia Tntroduction to Sir 
Deniaon Ross’s transjation of the Ta’rïkh-i-Rashïdï, the 
reversc waa the case with Mirza Haïdar. The Mirza, continues 
Mr. Elias, wrotc the history of hia race and family with a 
definitie purpoaej and when he came to his own days, he wove 
in his personal adventurea as those of an actor and 
participator in the events he was recording—making the one 
illustrate the other; ao that it may, with truth, be said that 
iiia life belongs to history. The Mirza wrote in Persian. 
Babur wrote in the Chaghtaï Turkï. 

Mirza Haidar was 16 years younger than Babur and 
waa killed at the age of 52 near Khanpör, 12 miles frorn 
Srïnagax, on the old Mughul road. He was buried in 
1 541 a.c. , in Srïnagar. Babur died at the age of 48 at Agra 
in 153o a.c., 11 years before Mirza Haidar, and lies beried 
at Kabul. 

SULTAN NlZUK SHAH (ii) 

[946 to 958 A H. or 1640 to 1551 A.C.] 

Mirza Haidar did not feel himaelf secure enough to 
asaume kingship. He thought it safer to have a titular 
king on the throne, and himaelf to enjoy all real power. 
He, therefore, elevated Nazuk, the son of Fath Shah, to the 
throne, and ruled the country to the entire satisfaction 
of ahnoat all aectiona of the people for a period of time. 

Barely a year had paased after the marriaee of his niece 
with Sher Shah Sür that Kajï Chak obtained trom him two 
elephantö and five thousand horsemen commanded by 
llusain Khan Shirwanï and ‘ Adil (or according to the 
Akbar-nama ‘Alawal) Khan, and invaded Kashmïr. 
Kajï Chak now found Kaahmir atronger and better able 
to defend hcrself againat a foreign invaaion. He therefore 
lost the day. In the words of Mirza Haidar, “ at noon- 
day prayera on Monday, the 8th Rabï'-us-Sanï 948 
(2nd August, 1541 a.c., and not 20th Rabï‘ II=16th 
August as noted in Beveridge’a Akbar-nama , Vol. I, p. 
403), wc routcd an army of 5000 cavalry and several 
thousand foot with a body of only 300 men. Fath-i- 
Mukarrar 1 or ‘ Victory Repeated ’ (948 a.h.=1541 a.c.) 
compoeed by the Khatïb of Kaahmir, Maulana Jamal-ud- 
Dïn Muhammad Yüauf, 2 yielda the date of Mirza Haidar’s 


1. & 2. Abu’1 Fazl’s Akbar-nama, Persian text, Calcutta, 1877, Vol. 
I, page 198. Also Ross’s Eug. Trans, of the Ta’rlkh-i-Rashïdi, p. 488. 
" Repeated Victory” has reference to Mlrz& HaidarV previoua aucoessful 
invasion of Kaahmir aa the agent of Ba'Id KhJn. the ruler of Klahghar. 
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victory. Two yeara later, Rïgi Chak rebellèd and, Buffering 
a defeat, fled from the country and joined Kajï Chak. The 
two then united their forces and marched again upon 
Kashmlr. Mïrza Haidar was again able to inflict euch a 
crushing defeat upon them as hastened the death of Kajï 
Chak, whose date is embodied in the expression Faut-i- 
Sarddr, 951 a.h.=1544 a.c. 

Free from all anxiety of rivals, Mïrza Haidar tried to 
revive the industrial glories of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn’s 
reign. By his territorial conquest, he again addcd Little 
Tibet, Pakhlï, Rajauri and Kishtwar to the kingdom of 
Kashmlr. Hè further reaorted to various measures to 
revive and re-establish the industries for which Kashmïr 
had created a name for herself. In statesmanship, too, 
he tried to follow in the footprints of that illustrious 
monarch, and very largely succeeded in his object by 
meting out equal treatment to all sections of the people. 
He succes8fully reconciled public opinion and pacified the 
qualmS of those who regarded him as a foreigner. But 
uniortunatoly peace dia net continue for long. 

Rightly or wrongly, Mïrza Haidar conceived the idea 
that the prevailing relïgious schism was solely responsible 
for all the intrigues and dissensions which marred the 
progress of Kashmïr. The trouble caused by the in- 
roads of Kajï Chak and his comrades was there. The 
Mïrza also observed that the adherents of the new Shfite 
faith had made themselves conspicuous in all re- 
actionary measures. In the words of Abu’1 Fazl,* 
“ the Mïrza transgressed the laws of justice ‘the watchman 
of dominion’ and let fall from his hands prudence and for- 
bcarance, the two arms of felicity.” He, therefore, resolved 
to crusli out of existence this new faith ; hence his changed 
attitude and changed line of action. He quarrelled with 
Malik Rïgï Chak, whose fall was precipitated by the factions 
of Malik ‘Tdï Raina and Husain Magre. They atfirst, helped 
Mïrza Haidar but, later on, filled the whole of Kashmïr with 
stories of Mïrza Haidar’s oppression and high-handedness. 
No wonder this incident chafcd the Mïrza, and further 
strengthened him in his attitude of hostility tow r ards all 
adherents of the Shï‘a faith. Mïr Daniyal, the son of Mïr 
Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, was executed after a yerr’s imprison- 
ment, according to Hasan, on the fatwa (ruling) of Qazï 


•The Akbar-nSma, Peiaian Text, Calcutta, 1377, Vol. I, page 109. 
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Ibrahïm, Qfizï ‘Abdul Ghaffür. The promising career of use- 
f ulness of the young man was thus rudely cut short. Daniyal’s 
date of deathis touchingly Dasht-i-Karbald (957 a.h.=1649 
A.O.). The grave of Mir Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï at Jadï-bal was 
desecrated and hence the transfer of the dead body of Mir 
Shams to Chadura. Malik ‘Tdï Rïna or Baina, Husain Magre, 
Malik Muhammad Najï and Khwaja Hajï Ban<Je formed a 
faction—possibly aided by Islam Shah Sür, which the Mïrza 
thought it was his duty to crush.' 

Qara Bahadur Khan, the Mïrza’s cousin, 1 2 3 * * accompanied 
by a combined army of Mughuls and Kashmirïs, was dis- 
patched, to reduce to subjection Muhammadköt, their 
stronghold, which might be looated in the hilly tract, 
higher up Khanpör or Awanpör, near about Rajaurï. On 
his arrival there, Qara Bahadur Khan found the Kashmirïs 
wavering and the nobles disafEected. He, therefore, 
warned Mïrza Haidar against the folly of the measures 
he had embarked upon. But Mïrza Haidar feit tliat he 
could not now re tract the step he had already taken, 
and therefore ordered an assault which ended disastrously. 
Qara Bahadur Khan and his followers feil captives to the 
Kashmirïs. Aggravated by this failure, the Mïrza resolved 
upon a night attack to release Qarüt, Bahadur Khan, when 
an arrow from his own armour-bearer Shah Nazlr, struck 
him fatally. 8 Malik Haidar Chadura, 8 however, asserts 
that, while the Mïrza was in the act of entering the gate of 
the fort a butcher or, according to another version, Kamal 
Dülï (wrongly transcribed in Abu’1 Fazl’s and Nizam-ud- 
Dïn’s versions as Kamal Dübï), who happened to be at 
the gate, ehallenged him. The Mïrza’s ignorance of the 
Kashmïrï language proved fatal. Dülï diacovered that 
the Mïrza was a Mughul because of his foreign accent 
and brought down his heavy axe upon him. Sinee, 
however, only an arrow wound is stated to have been 
visible on the dead body of Mïrza Haidar, the strong pre- 
sumption is that it was Shah Nazïr who by mistake killed 

1. Some writcrs oall Qar& Bah&dcr Kb Sn, MlreS Haidftt’a brother, 
others cali him hia nephew. Pand t £uka calla him HumSyün’s son in 
one place, and MïrzS Haidar’s servant in another. Even Abu’1 Fazl 
calls him Haidar’s in the Akbar-nama, Persian Text, Vol, II, page 
128 (See for thia corrcction, Beveridgc’e Engliah Translation, Vol. II, 
page 197n). 

2. Brigge, Vol. IV, page 503. 

3. The Ta'rïkh-i-Kashmïr by Malik Haidar Ch&tjhira, page 188. See 

also Lieut. Newail’s article entitled: A Sketch of the Muhammadan Hittory 

of Kathmlr, J. A. S. B., Volume 23, No. 5—1864, page 424. 
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his own master by an arrow in a dark cloudy night. 
Ney Elias says the locality where the Mïrza feil “must 
have been somewhere near Baramüla on the Jhelum.” 1 
This is wrong. Mïrza Haidar feil near Khanpör on the old 
Mughul road. Khanpör is pronouneed by Kashmïrïs as 
Khampör and is in the Pulwama Tabsil. Khanpör is now a 
small village of 100 souls and is about 12 miles from 
Srïnagar. 

The fire of strife thus ignited could not be quelled with¬ 
out claiming its full due. Mulla Qasim, Mulla Baqï, Mulla 
‘Abdullah Samarqandï, Muhammad Nazar and Yüsuf Mïrza, 
Mïrza Haidar’s foster-brother, who were among the foremost 
and most jrallant of the Mïrza’s nobles, and had respectively 
recovered Little Tibet, Pakhlï, 'Manglï 2 (bet ween Mansehra 
and Abbotabad), and Kishtwar, also suffered at the altar of 
a policy which aimed at the total extirpation of the Shï'ites 
in Kashmïr. The conceiver of this policy himself feil. The 
date of Haidar’s death, viz. 958 a.h. (October 1551 A.C.), is 
expressed in the following chronogram:— 

jV" f 

/ / ‘ / 

/ ' ” / 

It is said that the rebels had decided to treat Mïrza 
Haidar’s remains with disrespect. The dead body of Mïrzü 
Haidar could not be buried at Khanpör where he feil, or 
Awanpör(with 221 souls, now in Tahsïl Ba^gam), where an 
engagement also soems tob&ve teken place. Khfinpör and 
Awanpör are only two miles from Chadura(popn!ation 1,004, 
Badgam Tahsïl), the residence of noted Shïhs. But when the 
rebels found their confederates of the Sunnï faith resolved to 
resist them, they had to give way„ They, however, wreaked 
their vengeance on Mïrza’s descendants. Firishta is silent on 
this point. But Malik Haidar Chadura (page 188) asserts 
that, aceompanied by Mïrza Qara Bahadur Khan, MirzS 
Haidar’s family, his sons and others were allowed to repair 
with honour to their home, Kashghar, with all their property 
untouched. Chadura’s statement is not accepted in its 
entirety for the reason that he aloo espoused the ShI'ite 
faith. It ia not improbable that in the flush of victory 

1. The Ta’rikh-i-Rashidï —English Translation by Ross and Elias 
—Introduction, page 22. 

2. Utilesa Danagal, a Gliakkur bill fort on the lower Jhelum, is 
meant. But the locality of Manglï was in the outskirts of Pakhl! as Abu’1 
Fazl’B notes, Akbar-ndma, Vol. III, page 627. 
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and goaded by bigotry, the Chaks did not act as chivalrously 
as could be desired. We learn from Hasan, that Sayyid 
Muhammad Baihaqï had to guard the Mïrza’s grave for a 
month against its possible desecration by the Chaks. Accord- 
ing to the Tabaqdt-i-Ahbarï the remnant of the Mughul 
following of Mirza Haidar fled back to Andarköt where the 
Mïrza’s wife Khanarn and his sister Khanjï were staying. 
The Mnghuls fortified themselves but Mirza’s wife and sister 
said to the Mughuls : “As Mirza Haidar has gone awayfrom 
na, it is better to have peace with the Kashmïrïs.” All 
furniture and goods from Andarköt were removed by the 
victors. The remains of Mirza Haidar are buried outside the 
enclosure of the graves of Bad Öhah and others in Srïnagar. 
The grave was repaired at the instance of William Moorcroft,* 

*William Moorcroft, Euglish traveller, was born in Lancasliire 
about 1770 A.c. He was educated at Liverpool in medicine and then 
turned to the study of veterinary science, which he later practised in 
London. In pursuit of veterinary work he went over to France for a 
time and then returned to London. Forced by his private circumstances 
he became Inspector of the Bengal stud of the East India Company in 
1808. In this capacity he undertook a journey into Central Asia to obtain 
a stock of Turkoman horses as he regarded the Turkoman horses from 
Balkh and Bukhara superior to the Arab variety. With Captain 
William Hearsey (afterwards General Sir John), he left Josimath, 
well within the mountains, on May 26, 1812. Crossing the frontier 
pass of Niti, they struck the main upper branoh of the Indus near 
its source, and on August 5 arrived at the sacred lake of M&nasarowar. 
Returning by Bhutan, he was detained some time by the Gurkhas, 
and reached Calcutta in November. Moorcroft set out on a seoond 
journey in October 1819. On August 14 the source of the Beas 
(Hyphasis) was discovered, and subsequently that of the Chenab. 
Leh, the capita! of Ladakh, was reached on September 24, and a 
commercial treaty was concluded with the Government of Ladakh, by 
which the whole of Central Asia was virtually opened to British trade. 
Kashmïr was reached on November 3, 1822, Jalalabad on June 24, 1824 
ESbul on June 30, and Bukhara on February 25,1825. At Andkul, in 
Afghan Turkistan, Moorcroft was seized with fever, of which he died on 
August 27, 1825 and was buried. outside the walls of Balkh. His com- 
panion Qeorge Trebeck,—the son of a London solicitor settled in Calcutta 
—interested in the preparation of geographical notes, survived him only 
a few days. But according to the Abbé Huc, Moorcroft reached Lh&sa 
in 1826 and lived there 12 years, being assassinated on his way back to 
India in 1838. In 1841, Moorcroft’s papers were obtained by the Asiatic 
Society and published under the editorship of H. H. Wilson, under the 
title of Travele in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Punjab, 
in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, Kabul, Kunduz and Bokhara from 
1819 to 1825.—[Based on the Encyclopmdia Britannica, 14th edition, 
London, 1929, Volume 15, page 782.] Mr. H. L. O. Garrett in the Asiatic 
Review for October 1941 (page 785) says : “ Most probably he was an 
intelligence offlcer sent to Bukhara to spy out the land ” (Central Aaia) 
in 1825. 
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the traveller, in 1823, and a stone slab witli au inscription 
set up on it by ‘Izzatullah Khan, an attaché of Moorcroft. 

Mirza Haidar Düghlat entered Kaehmïr with the sword 
and the spear, but ended his sovereignty with tlic fire of 
religious strife and burnt himself by it. 

From the Akbar-nama, x it appears tliat Humayün had 
resolved to invade Kaehmïr, an intention he had cherished 
for yearB. His officers, however, thought it ïnatlvisablc. 
Humayün sought an omen from the Qur’an. It chanced 
that the story of Hazrat Yüeuf came up. Khwaja Husain 
Marvï, a courtier, submitted that Kashmïr was likened to 
a well or a prison as was the fate of Hazrat Yüeuf 
(Prophet Joseph). Humayün was thus compelled to abandon 
his intention of invading the Valley. Had the courtier» 
desired to invade Kashmïr, they could certainly have 
interpreted the omen as referring to Yüsuf’s subs quent 
sovereignty of Egypt! 

After the death of Mirza Haidar, power devolvcd on 
to the shoulders of ‘Tdï Rïna or Raina who had long been 
desirous of it. Under him, Kashmïr was attacked by Haibat 
Khan Niyazï, who was deputed by Salïm Shah Sür 1 2 the sou 
and successor of Slier Shah Sür after Niyazï had patchcd up 
his quarrel with Salïm Shah Sür. Daulat Chak, the chief 
commandcr, beat the enemy back and won distinction for 
hie exploits. Then followed a hard tussle for power between 
‘Tdï Raina and other Chaks led by Daulat Chak. 3 Most of 
‘Idï Raina’s partisans deserted him. Sayyid Muhummad 
Ibrahïm Baihaqï and Husain Magie who remained faithful 
were capturcd by Daulat Chak. The inevitablc conso- 
quencc of the icsultant disintegration of ‘Idï Raina’s part y 
was a defeat which ultimately ended in ‘Tdï Raina’s death 
at Srïnagar in 1651 a.c., and the ascendancy of the 
Chaks. 

This asccndanc)^ dcfinitely niarks the begiiming of their 
accession to power. Daulat Chak liaving taken all authority 


1. The Akba>-ndma t Pcn-ian text, Volume I, puges 329-30. 

2. Lieut. Newall asserts that the party had Ghazt Khan, Husain 
Khan and ‘AU Khan, Kajï Chak’s sons, as their leaders.— J.A.S.B., No. 5 
—1864, page 424. 

3. Salïm Shah Sür had a Kashmïrï wife and had a daughter by her. 
The wifc and the daughter proceeded to Hajj with Baïram’s caravan. 
Bairam was killed by an Afghan cn route. — Akbar-nama (Eng)ish trans- 
lation by Bcvcridgc, Vol. II, page 201). 
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in bis own hands now released Sayyid Muliammad ïbrahïm 
Baihaqï and Huaain Magre, and made them his councillorB. 
His assumption of power was so eertain that he actually 
dethroned Sultan Nazuk Shah in 1551 a.c. 


SULTAN ISMATl SHAH II 
[958 to 961 A.H. or 1551 to 1564 A.C.] 

Firishta 1 differs from Malik Haidar Cha^ura abpnt the 
nest succcssion. Firishta asserta that, after Nazuk Shah, 
his son Ibialiim, was placed on the throne, but was deposed 
after a reign of only five months, and Isma'ïl Shah II, son 
of ïbrahïm Shah I, who was the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, was raised to kingship. Firishta dcsignatea ïbrahïm, 
Nazuk’s son, as Ïbrahïm II. 

Daulat Chak iinposod his will and the Shr*ite tenets on 
the country in a kigh-handcd mannor, compclling the imams' 
(priests) of mosques, on pain of death, to rccite the nanies 
of the Twelve Imams of the Shï‘as in Friday sermons. But 
his ascendancy did not last long. In those days of de- 
centralizcd kingship, intrigue had becorne an integral part 
of the temperament of the Kashmïrï nobility, and it was 
carried on irrespective of considerations of caste and creed. 
Ghazï Chak and Daulat Chak, although both Sbï'as, were 
greatly at variance with oacli other, becausc the lattor had 
the hardihood to niarry 2 Kajï Chak’s widow, i.e., Ghazï 
Chak’s motlier. Daulat Chak had to flee, but wa» caught 
and handed over by a shopherd to Ghazï Chak’s soldiery 
and put to death. 

Many stories are related of Daulat’s deeda of prowesa 
and strength. It is said that once he caught with one hand 
a falling beam twenty-four yards long and two yards thick. 
When at Delhi, he caught an elephant by the tail in the 
presence of Sher Shah Sfir, and the animal could not move 
at all. Daulat is also credited with having shot an arrow 
two kös. 

As soon As Daulat Chak’a star waned, Ism&’ïl’s reign 
also came to a close. 


1. Tlrigga, Vol. IV, pages 505-06. 

2. Lieut. Ncwall,— J.A.S.B., No. C,—1854, page 421. 
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THE aüLTlNS OF KASHMlR 
SULTlN HABIB SHAH, 

THE LAST OP THE 

SHAH MÏRlS. 

[961 to 962 A.H. or 1554 to 1555 A.C.] 

Ghazï Cliak deposed Isma'ïl Shah and placed on the 
tlirone hiB own nephew, Habib Shah the son of Isma'ïl 
Sb ah II, the grandson of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 
Habib Shah had also, in 945 A.H., owed his temporary 
accession to Kajï Cliak who, in turn, had his own selfish 
designs . for it. Habib Shah goes down to history as the 
last of his line, though, strangely enough^ he expected 
more of his dynasty to follow him as this inscription 
shows: 
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Ever since the days of Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 
the descendant* of the great Shah Mir were mere figure- 
heads, who were enthroned or dethroned according to the 
whim of the noble in power. The Chaks, however, at first 
entertained no ambitious designs to usurp kingship imtil 
the accession of Habib Shah. This, it seems, was now their 
objectivc and for this tliey staked their liveB and their 
pmse. 

Ghazï Chak now began to work out his policy. He 
Ktarted by accusïng the Sultan of various misdemeanours 
and possibly of acts of faithlessness. The Sultan was power- 
lesa to aay or to do anything. At last, one day in open 
court, Gh&zl Chak’s brother, ‘Ali Chak, took off the crown 
from the kinc’s head, and placed it on his brother’s. The 
courtiers hailed Gh&ïi Chak as their monarch. Habib 
Sh&h was removed from the throne and kept as a prisonor. 
All this hapiK> ncd in 963 a.h, (1555 ac.).. 
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ïhis event in Kashmïr history is not unlike that in 
Euglish history, when seventy years earlier, Richard III’s 
crown, struck from his head on Bosworth Field (August 
22, 1485), was presented to Henry Earl of Richmond who 
became Henry VIL 

Tliere appears to be no cause for lamentation over the 
displacement of the Shah Mïrï dynasty in Kashmïr. lts 
ruler8 had become quite efFete. They sadly lacked the 
cs8ential qualities of initiative and capacity to command. 
They also displayed weakness of character, and were not, 
therefore, capable of holding their place. It was only by 
a divine mercy, or it might be said, the diffidence of the 
Chaks, that they were allowed to maintain the róle of super- 
numerary kin ge under Chak domination. As a matter 
of fact, they should have long been displaced to make room 
for kings of vigour and virility. 


Addenda to Chapter IV 

A shbrt note on Lahul, which is mentioned on page 170, ia given 
here. Lahul, with its rich pastures for sheep and the famoua pashmïna 
goats, is a mountainous country between Western Tibet and North 
Punjab, and never descends below 10,000 feet. It is a Wazïrl or 
canton of the KulQ sub-division of the Kangp, district, in the East 
Punjab. On the north, Lahul is bounded by the Ladakh province of 
Kashmïr, and on the west by the Chamba State. The population in 
1901 was 7,205. Hiuen Tsiang notices it as a district Iying north-east 
of Kulü and calls it Lo-hu-lo. The Lahulis hold in their hands the 
trade between Ladakh and Central Asia, and also of Kulü and the 
East Punjab. The rigours of climate and country have produced a 
aturdy people. A Lahul woman’s choice of jewels on festive occasions 
ia an amazing collection of amber, turquoise, coral, and silver 
ornaments daringly worn together. 



1. THE SHAH MIRI DYNASTY 

fChronology and Genealogy of the Muslim Kings of Kashmïr by 
T. W. Haig, c.m.g., J.R.A.S., 1918, page 468. This aame ia 
reproduced in The Cam.bridge History of India, Volume III, Turks 
and Afghana, edited by Lfc. Colonel Sir Wolaeley Haig, Cambridge 
University Press, 1928, pp. 698, 699 and 700.] 


A.H. 




A.D. 

747 

1 

Shah Mïrza, Shama-ud-Dln 


1346 

750 

2 

Jamshïd 


1349 

751 

3 

‘Ali Shïr, ‘Ala-ud-Din 

• • 

1350 

760 

4 

Shirashamak. Shihab-ud-Dïn 

• • 

1359 

780 

5 

Hindal, Qutb-ud-Dïn 

• . 

1378 

796 

6 

Sikandar, Butshikan 


1393-94 

819 

7 

Mir Khan, ‘Ali Shah 


1416 

823 

8 

Shahi Khan, Zain-ul-'Abidïn 


1420 • 

875 

9 

Hajï Khan, Haidar Shah Nov.-Dec. 

1470 

876 

10 

Hasan Shah Dec. 1471 

or Jan. 

1472 

894 

11 

Muhainmad Shah 

. . 

1489 

894 

12 

Fath Shah 

. . 

1489 

903 

11 

Muhammad Shah, restored 

, « 

1497-98 

903-04 

12 

Fath Shah, restored 

a , 

1498 

904-05 

11 

Muhammad Shah, again resiored 

, . 

1499 

932 

13 

Ibrahïm Shah I 


1526 

933 

14 

Nazuk Shah 

, , 

1527 

935 

11 

Muhammad Shah, again restored 

, . 

1529 

941 

15 

Shams-ud-Dïn Shah II' 

, , 

1534-35 

947 

14 

Nazulc Shah, restored 

June-July, 1540 

947 

16 

Mïrza Haidar Düghlat, usurper 

Nov. 

22, 1541 

958 

14 

Nazuk Shah, again restored 

, , 

1551 

959 

17 

Ibrahïm Shah II 


1652 

962 

18 

Iama'ïl Shah 


1555 

964-968 19 

Habib Shah 

2. THE CHAK DYNASTY 

• ■ 

1551-1561 

968 


1 Ghazi Shah 


1561 

971 


2 Nasir-ud-Dïn Husain Shah 


1663-4 

977 


3 Zahïr-ud-Dln ‘Ali Shah 


1569-70 

986 


4 YflsufShah 


1578-9 

993-997 


5 Ya'qflb Shah 

(Mughul Fmperora) 

• • 

1585-1589 


Note. —E. de Zambanr in hia Manuel de Généalogie et Chronologie 
ponrl’Hiutoire del’Lilam (Hn novre, 1927), —Part IT, page 293, haa different 
dal es ; fnr instance, 735 a.h. for the acceasion of Shania-nd-DIn Tahir 
Mïrza Svvütï, 820 for thnt of Znin-ul-‘Abidïn, and 80 on. 

2)3 
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DATES OF THE SHAH MIRIS AND THE CHAKS 

Accobdino to 

THE ‘A'in-i-Akbari’ OF ABU’L FAZL * 

Thirty-two princea reigned 282 yeara, 5 months, 1 day. 

A.H. A.C. 

• • .. Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country, 

10 years and some months. 


THE SHAH MÏRÏS 


715 

1315 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dln, minister of Sinba 

Y. 

M. D. 



Deva 

2 

11 

25 

750 

1349 

Sultan Jamshïd, bis son 

1 

10 

0 

752 

1351 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dïn, son of Sbains-ud-Dïn 

12 

18 

18 

765 

1363 

Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln 

20 

0 

0 

785 

1386 

Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, son of Hasan ud-Dïn(?) 

15 

5 

2 

799 

1396 

Sultan Sikandar, bis son, whose name was 






Sankar 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416 

Sultan ‘Ali Shah, bis son 

6 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

Sultan Zainu’1 ‘Abidin, younger brother of 






All Shab 

52 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

Sultan Hajï Haidar Shab, bis son 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

Sultan Hasan Khan, bis son 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

Sultan Muhammad Shab, bis son 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1496 

Sultan Fatb Shab, son of Adam Khan, son 






of Sultan Zainu’1 'Abidin 

9 

1 

0 

911 

1506 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, a second time .. 

0 

9 

9 



Sultan Fatb Shab, a second time 

1 

1 

0 



Sultan Muhammad Shah, a third time 

11 

11 

11 



Sultan Ibrahlm, his son 

0 

8 25 

942 

1535 

Sultin Nazuk Shah, son of Fath Shab 

1 

0 

0 



Sultan Muhammad Shah, a fourth time .. 

34 

8 10 



Sultan Shamsl, son of Muhammad Shah .. 

0 

2 

0 



Sultan Isma‘11 Shah, his brother 

2 

9 

0 



Sultan Nazuk Shih, a second time 

13 

9 

0 



Sultan Ismi'ïl Shih, a second time 

1 

5 

0 

948 

1641 

Mlrzi Haidar Gürgan 

10 

0 

0 



Sultan Nazuk Shah, a third time 

1 

0 

0 



THE CHAKS 






QhazI Khan, son of Kajl Chak 

10 

6 

0 

971 

1563 

Husain Chak, his brother 

6 

10 

0 



'AU Chak, brother of Husain Chak 

8 

9 

0 


• 0 . 


*Cf. Englieh Tra nalat ion by Colonel H. 8. Jarrett, Vol. II, pages 379- 
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A.H. 

986 


Fctiod of reign 

A.C. 

1678 Yüsuf Shah, his sou 1 0 20 

Sayyid Mubarak Shah, oue of his uobles .. 0 1 26 

Lohar Chak, son of Sikandar, son of Kaji 

Chak .. 1 2 0 

Yüsuf Shah, a second time .. ..530 

Ya'qfib Khan. his son .. .. 10 0 


Note.— The Kashmir Sultans, as given in Princep’s Tables,t 
follow the above order of the A’in-i-Akban of Abu’1 Fazl except that, 
between 948 a.h.-~1441 A.c., and 971 A.H. =1563 A.C., we find— 


A.H. 

A.C. 


960 

1552 

Ibrahlm 

963 

1555 

Isma’Il 

964 

1556 

Hablb 

Also that 

a few details of uames of rulers are omitted between 

891 A.H. ^1486 a.c. to 911 A.H. = 1505 a.c., which are given by Abu’1 


Fazl. 


DATES OF THE SHAH MIRIS AND CHAKS 

AcCORDING TO JoNARAJA, CrIVARA, PRAJYABHATTA & Cl-'KA. 

[<See the List of Kings at the end of Vol. III of Kings of Kashmira 
by Jogesh Chander Dutt, Elm Press, Calcutta, 1898, pp. XXI, XXII, 
XXTTI and XXIV at the end.] 

A.C. Period of reign 

Rinchann (Sultan Srtdr-nd-Dln) 1320 3 1 19 

THE SHAH MiRlS 


Slmhninern alias Shamnhadenn 


(Sultan Shains- 


nd-Dln I, Shah Mfv) 

Jamsnra (Jamshld) 

AlivadJua (‘Ali-ud-Din) 
Sh&h&vadlna (Shib&b-ud-Dln) 
Kumbhadlna (Qutb-ud-Dln) 
Shekandhara (Sikandar) 

AliahAha (‘AH Sh&h) 
Jainollibhadlna (Zflin-ul-'Abidfn) 

Haidara Shfihji (Hnidnr Shah) 


. 1339 3 o 5 

. 1342 O 1 10(0 

. 1343 12 8 13 (0 

. 1364 

. 1373 

. 1389 

. 1413 

. 1420 52 ii 0 

(By cnlculntion 50 years) 
. 1470 J in 0 


t The Coppn Viiins <f the Sultans of Kashmir by C. J. Roduers, 
Volume XLVIII, P R rt I, No. 4, 1879, pages 288-4. 
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Haaana Shaha (Hasan Shah) 

1472 

12 

0 

5 

Mahmada Shaha (Muhammad Shah) 

1484 

2 

7 

0 

Phataha Shaha (Fath Shah) 

1486 

9 

0 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (2nd time) 

1514 

0 

9 

9 

Phataha Shaha (2nd time) 

1515 

1 

1 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (3rd time) 

1516 

11 

10 

10 

Ibrahima Shaha (Ibrahim) 

1528 




Najoka Shaha (Nazuk Shah) 

1529 

1 

0 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (4th time)* 

1530 

5 

0 

0 

Samsha Shaha (Sbams-ud-Dïn II) 

1537 

23 

0 

0 

Habhebha (Habib Shah) 

1560 

0 

1 

0 

THE CHAKS 





Gaja Shaha (Ghazï Shah) 

1560 

2 

0 

0 

Hosaina Shaha (Husain Shah) 

1562 

7 

0 

0 

Ale Shaha (‘Alï Shah) 

1569 

9 

0 

0 

Yosobh Shaha (Yüsuf Shah) 

1578 

- 

— 

- 

Momara Khana (Sayyid Mubarak Baihaql) 

1578 

0 

1 

7 

Lahvara Chakka (Lohur Shah) 

1578 

0 

11 

0 

Yosobha (2nd time) 

1579 

8 

0 

0 

Yakobha (Ya'qüb Shah) 

1587 

- 

— 

- 
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THE CHAK DYNASTY 


[1655-1586 A.C.] 

bankar Chak migrates from Dardistan to Kathmtr 
Pandü Chak 


I 

Halmat or Himmat Chak 


Husain Chak 


Hasan Chak = wife =- Kaj! Chak (Qazi Chak) 


Chid 8hih 
1556 to 1563 


Haidar 


Ibrahim Ahmad 

or Iba Kh&n 
killed by Yfiauf Khin 

Husain 


.1 

Salih Möjï, Queeo of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
great-grandson of 
Bad Shah 


Taj Chak or T&ci Chak 




Queen of 8uKftn 
Ismill Shfth and 
mother of 8uh&n 
Ha bib Bhih 


Muhammad 


I 

Daiilat Chak 

I 


Not known 

I 

Nazuk 


Habib Chak 


Nusrat Chak 


I 

Mas'fid 


BÏr-ud-I 


NSeir-ud-Din, 
Husain Shah 
1563 to 1570 

Yüeuf 


’Ali Sb ah 
1670 to 1579 


AbdSl 


Sh&nkar 
(or Shakfir) 


YfisufSh&h 

(i) 1579 

(ii) 1580 to 1586 


I 

Husain 


Ibrlblm 

Habib 




Badi‘-ud-Din 
or Oauhar or 
Lohur Shah 
1579 to 1680 


8hams 


Muhammad 


Ya'qSb 8hih 
1586 


Ibrahim 

or 

Iba Cbak 


Haidar 




































CHAPTER V 

KASHMÏR UNDER THE CHAKS 

[ir.r»ö AC. to 1580 A C ] 

From a perusal of its history, Kashmïr appears to be a 
land of hoapitality. Shah Mïr, the founder of the Shah 
Mïrï dynasty, and Lankar or Langar Chak, the progenitor 
of the Chak dynasty, tvere well received. Though Lankar 
or Langar himself had not the distinction of wearing a regal 
crown, his dcscendants gradually so strengthened them- 
selvcs that they were able to exort very great influence 
on the politics of Kashmïr: to cnthrone and dcthrone kings, 
and finally to wield the sceptre. 

The history of the Chaks, 1 2 to whom a Dardic origin is 
ascribed, bears a strange resemblaneo to that of the Marathas. 
[For the history of the word Dard , sec Chaptcr VIII, sec- 
tion Kashmïrï language.] The Chaks— called the Chakre^as 
or Chakras in the Kashmïr Chroniclcs— gradually rosé from 
obscurity, and foreed their existence even upon the atten- 
tion of a wise rider like Sul'an Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, a whose 
penetrating eye enabled him to predict the sovcrcignty 
they finally acquired. They sought and entered service with 
the noblea. They thus strengthened and Consolidated their 
poeition till, at last, they were able to assert themselves 
under the redoubtable leadership of Kajï or Qazï Chak 
(called by the Chronicles Kanchana Chakre^a or Kacha 
Chakra) and became an important factor in the politics of 
Kashmïr. 


1. Tho word Chak is written by Sir Wolspley Haig as Chakk hut 
thr morp onrrort Kaslimlri pronunciation is somotliing like Tsak or Tschak. 

2. Ia. N<‘wall’sy4 Sketch of the Mvhammndan History of Kashmïr.— 

J. 4.S. H .. No. 5, -1854, 146 
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It ia noteworthy tliat the rise of the Chaka synchronizes 
\vith their converaion to the Shï'ite doctrine promulgated by 
Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, whom Malik Haidar Chadura calls 
Shaikh Shams-ud-Dïn Muhammad ‘Iraqï, in the first reign 
of Sultan Fath Shüli wlien Husain Chak became a Shfa. 
And Husain’s deacendants continued to be Shï‘as. To clarify 
the link it may be stated that Lankar or Langar Chak’s 
fourth descendant, named Pandfi Chak, had flourished 
as a feudal lord in the time of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn. 
Pandü had two sons, Himmat and Husain. Husain, as we 
said, became Shï‘a while Himmat remained Sunnï. 
Himmat, however, liad no sovereignty among bis des- 
cendants, though they occupied high positions in civil 
and military omploy. Shams, Rïgï, Mas £ üd and Bahrftm 
are notablo instancos in this lino of Himmat. It would 
be incorrect to say that ckaDge over to Shï‘ism by 
Husain’s lino had fired the Chaks with an ambition for 
the thronc. History lias not vet provcd it. The fact 
must not, howevor, bo omitted that they werc already 
strong enougli to interfere in the trend of events and 
exert their influence when internecine war between 
Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah gave them time to make 
hey. 

AH through thoir cureer, cither as partisans of a particu- 
lar king, or as wielders of regal authority, they did not give 
much prornise of their stat esma nahip. They showed narrow- 
ïnindedneBS too. No Shfth Mïrl showed such religious bias 
against Shi'aa as Ghazï Chak and Husain Chak displayod 
against the Sunnïs of Kashmïr. The bitterness of feoling 
rcsulting in a number of serious cl ashes between Shï'as and 
Sunnïs—and their number is put down at eighteen—earned 
for the Shï'a of Kashmïr the notoriety of BS Pfr like the 
Sunnï of Balkh. The Chaks were clever at intrigue too. 
But it must be admitted that they were good soldiere on 
the bnttlefield. Their exploits cannot be easily forgotten. 
Their patriotism and martial spirit were a great advantage 
to Kaslimïr. One can, therefore, emphatically suggest that 
but for them, Kaslimïr would have fallen an easy prey to 
the ambition of Haidar Diïghlat or Bftbur and his immediate 
succrssor, in rivalry of whom the Chak rulers look the titlo 
of Btidshöh in place of BulUhi adopted by the Shfth Mïrï». 






A waterfall on tne way to Skardu. Or. Sufi on Uorsebac*. 
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GHAZÏ CHAK 

[902 to 970 A.H. or 1556 to 1503 A.C.] 

It is not necessary to recapitulato the circiunstances 
which installecl Ghazï Chak as tho first ruler of his lino. 
He started his regal career with diseretion, and 
devoted his attention to the removal of cvils which had, 
for long, paralyscd the administration of the country. 

Ghazï Chak re-conquered or annexed such territories as 
had fallen oiï from the kingdom. In this attempt, he 
attamed marked success in recovering Skardu, Gilgit, 
Kiflutwür, Pakhli andManglï (near Pakhlï), besides bringing 
into subjection the chief of the Gakkhars. In order to ensure 
efficiënt administration of these territories, he appointed 
experienced and intelligent governors to control them. 

[Ladakli or Ladüg or Great Tibet is onc of the most elevated 
regions of the earth. Cultivatiou is sparse and is carricd on uplands 
ranging from 9,000 to 14,000 feet high. The climate is very dry and 
healthy and the air is invigorating. There is a remarkable absence of 
thunder and lightning. Leh is the only place of importance. The 
people style thcinselves Bhots. With the exception of one village of 
Shï'a Musalmans in Chhachköt and of the Arghüns or half-breeds ( 
practically the wholo population, excluding the town of Leh, is 
Buddhist among whoni polyandry prevailed till recent years; itisnow 
stopped by legislation. The Arghüns are the result of the union between 
Ladakhl women and Kashmiris or YSrqandis. There are alao some 
Turkl caravan drivers and Dogris. In the waterless wastes of aand, 
says Major Gompertz (Magie Ladakh t 1928, page 45) nre to be fonnd the 
remains of old towns, of old civilizations, paintings nnd vritings in ecripta 
whose very names are unknown. 

Baltistan, or Little Tibet, is a tract undr-r the Wazlr-i-Wazarat o/ 
Lad&kh. The rainfall is abont 6 inches in the year. The air is dry and 
braciüg. The snowfall is often considerable and is of great importance 
to the villages which depend on the snow for their irrigation. The old 
rulers of Baltistan were known as Gialpos or R&jas. ‘AH Sher Khftn built 
the fort which lies in the tahsïl of the saroe name whioh ia an important 
traot of BaltiatAn. In the earlv aeventeenth oentnry, 'AU MIr, ohief of 
Skirdu, suocessfully invaded BSltistfin. The Bilt» are of the aame 
stock as the Lad&khls. 

Though Lad&kh and Baltist&n are geographically similar, and 
their people ethnologically the same, the Baltis are generally Muslims 
while the Ladakhis are Buddhists. 

Tibet proper, the land of the L&raos, is called Tibet only.] 

Ghazï was a just but somowhat slcrn ruler. In meting 
out justice, he ahowed no compoasion even to lüs kitli and 
kin. Once a servant belonging to hia son, Haidar Kli&n, 
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plucked ‘unnöb (fruit of the jujube tree) while accompanying 
the Sultan. The Sultan observed this act of pilfering, and 
had the delfnquent’s hands cut off, a punishment which 
both grieved ana incensed Haidar Khan. Later on, when 
Ghazi Cliak sent Muhammad Malik, the youth’s uncle, to 
admonish him for the sullenness he had displayed, the 
youtb, in a fit of rage, stabbed his uncle. On this, Ghazi 
Chak caused him to be hanged, and his remains were ex- 
hibited on the gibbet for eight days. 

Ghazï’s sternness roused his own tribesmen against 
him. Nusrat Chak and Yüsuf Chak, sons of RigI Chak. 
rosé in robellion against him, but were Buccessfully repressed. 
Later on, Shankar Chak, Bahram Chak and Fath Chak, sons 
of RigI Chak,—who by tho way, had seven or more sons— 
raised the Standard of revolt at Sopör, but were defeated 
and dispersed. Then, Shams Raina, son of ‘ ïdï Raina and 
the grandson of Müsa Raina, whom we met under Fath 
Shah in his second term on pages 191 •2 ) proceeded to Delhi 
to seek help from Humayün. Unfortunately for him, 
however, Humayün died as the result of a fall on the day 
of his arrival. On his return, he met Abu’1 Ma'alï, 
Humayün’s fayourite, who had been driven out by Bairam 
Khan, and had found refuge in the mountains of Gakkhar. 
Shams Raina induced him to invade Kashmïr. Encouraged 
bv the previous success of Mirza Haidar Düghlat, Abu’1 
Ma'ali proceeded to invade Kaehmïr without hesitation. 
Ghazi Chak, however, won over Sayyid Ibrahïm Baihaqï 
and his followers to his side, and successfully defeated the 
invaderw. Shams Raina’s brother Muhammad Raina next 
year led a joint insurrection of the Rainas and some dis- 
affected Chaks, but sufltained a defeat. 

In 1559, GhazI’s poasesaion of the throne was again 
disturbed by Qara Bahadur, cousin of Mirza Haidar 
Düghlat, whom Yüsuf Chak the son of Rigï Chak and others 
had induced to fight. It is stated that Qara Bahadur took 
10,000* liorBe with him. Tho battle took place in the 
Rajaurï mountains. Ghazi Chak advanced in person to 
meet the enemy, and promised his men a gold coin for each 
head eaptured. The king was completely victorioufl, and 
7,000 heads woro presented to him after the engagement. 
It is said that he execodod this promise and disburRed two 
gold coins per head. 

V No. 5,—1884, page 420. 
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Ghazï Chak was an able and energetic ruler. He was 
also a poet.* After reigning for over eight years, he abdi- 
cated the throne in favour of bis brother Husain Chak on 
account of a very severe form of leprosy which prostratcd 
him for about two years after which he died. His pride in 
lijs Sin ite doctrine is expressed by Mulla Mïr ‘AIï Sairfï in 
the following quatrain: 
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Some time after his abdication, he divided equally his 
efïects and gave half to his son and other descendants, while 
he sent the other half to the merchants for sale. The price 
he demanded for these effects frbm the merchants was so 
exorbitant that they complained to Husain Shah, who, on 
taking the matter up with Ghazï Chak, so angered him that 
he sought to re-establish himself but was cleverly checkmated 
by Husain Shah. Some time later, Husain Shah, for reasons 
of personal safety and removing a rival from his path. 
thought of putting out the eyes of Ahmad Khan, Ghazï 
Chak’s son. Ghazï naturally interceded for his son but 
failed, and died of a broken heart. He had already severely 
suflered from virulent leprosy as stated above. 


HUSAIN SH5H CHAK. 


[971 to 978 A.H. or 1663 to 1570 A.C] 

Husain Shah ascended the throne in 970 a.h. (1663 
A.C.). IihuKrav-i-‘ Adl is the chronogram of his accession. He 
was, comparatively speaking, a mild ruler, less bigoted than 
his brother, and solicitous about the well-being of his 
subjects. He rcgulated the efficiënt organization of liis 
state finances. In the year 972 a.h. (1564 a.c.), Husain 
Shah sent his brother Shunkar Chak as governor of Rajaurï. 
The brother gathered an army and rebelled to seize the 
throne for himself. He was defeated by the minister Malik 
Muhammad Najï,—the grandfather of Haidar Malik 
Chadura, our historian,—and the king’s younger brother ‘Alï 


• Malik Haidar Chi^ura’s History of Kashmir, page 201. 
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Kliiin Cliak. Th is victory secured considerable favours for 
Malik Muhammad Najï from the kina. 

The trouble. it appears, did not end here. Nextyear, 
in 973 a.h. (1565 A.C.), the Badshilh happened to be hunting 
at Vcthnür. in Tahsil Islamabad (Anantnag). In his absence, 
Fatli Cliak, called also Khwaja Fatli Baqqal and surnamed 
Khan-uz-Zaman, a minister of the state, rebelled with his son 
Bahadur Khan. Fath Cliak attacked the king’s palace to 
seize the treasure and proclaim himself king. 

Malik Muhammad Najï who had been left in charge of 
the palace was, kowever,' ablc by rccourse to a clever 
stiatagcm to beat back Khan-uz-Zaman, and to kill his son. 
In the eourse of tb is conteat, Maa'üd Nayak, au officer 
of the king’s bodyguard, made himself conspicuous by his 
gallant andfearless behaviour. Khan-uz-Zaman was taken 

E riaoner. On the Badshak’s return he was led in chains to 
is prcsence. The Badshah rewarded Mas'öd Nayak with 
the title of Mubariz Khan, and the pargana of Phak on 
the Dal as his jagïr or assignment. Khan-uz-Zaman was, 
of coursc, executed for his treachery. 

Mubariz Khan, however, becanic rather proud of his 
power in coursc of time. The king had thereforc real causo 
not only to be jcalous but also to be afraid of him. On 
Home pretext, the king imprisoned him, and a|)joointed 
Malik Lülï Lön* in his place. Lülï, too, did not enjoy his 
new office for long. He was dctected in an attempt to 
embezzle forty thousand kharuar of shalï or unhusked rice 
and was dismissed. ‘AH Koka was then appointed prime 
minister. 

In 976 a.h. (1568 a.c.) Yösuf Maiujav, a ShI'a fanatic, 
attacked and somewhat seriously wounded Qazi-ul-Quzzat 
Sayyid Habibullah KhwariztnT. a Bvmni Khatïb (or 
Sci monizer) of the Jami‘ Masjid, who was saved from being 
killed by Mauliina Mïr Kamal-ud-Din, his son-in-law. We 
«hall later meet Mïr Kamal-ud-Din as Mul la Ka mal the 
teacher of ‘Alliimn ‘Abdul Hakim Sialkotb Mujaddid 
Alf-i-Sanï and ‘AllamI Sa‘dullah Khan in Chapter VIII 
under “ Men of Learning.” Tho king istmed orders for 
Yüsuf’t. arrest. A ]ury of divinea consisting of Mulla 
8hams-ud-Din Almas (known also as MullA Yflsuf) and 


*Lond writton by mintakc by BakLshi Nizatn-ud-Dïn in his Tabaqdl-i- 
Akbari, litho, pp. 020-27 ;mrl De’.*; IVT'óaii Tcxl, Vol. 3, page 193. 
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Mulla Fïrüz üanaï appointcd by the king, had Yüsuf 
Manda v stoned to deatli. 

Soon after tliis, tliere arrivcd in Kaslimïr an cmbassy 
trom Akbar’a court lod by Mïrza Muhammad Muqïm and 
Mïr Ya‘qüb, both of Shïa pcrsnasion. Tlie Badshah wel- 
comed tliem in person, and had bis osvn tent pitched for 
their rcception at Hürapör.* They then proceeded by 
boat to Srlnagar, and were lodged in the liouse of Husain 
Magre, a nobleman. Mirza Muqïm committed an act of 
great indiscretion by interfering in the matter of the stoning 
to dcath of Yiisuf theSliï'a fanatic, referred to above. Purely 
an interna! ati’air, it should have been scttlcd by Husain 
Shah bimself. But unfortunately Husain Shah absented 
himself from the city on this occasion to escape the clamour 
of the contending Shi‘a and Sunni parties whose passions 
wei'o no\v roused against cach other. Mirza Muqïm insti- 
gated making over the divines. who had acted as judges 
in Yüsufs case, to Fath Khan. a Shï a official. Fatli Khaii 
had them executed, and dragged their dead bodies 
through the streets. After his return to the city, Husain 
Shah, in his anxiety to avoid misrepresentation by Mïrza 
Muqïm at the court of Akbar, and lest the Emperor should 
bo displcased at Husain Shah’a own hesitation to puuisli 
the divines, gave them suitablc presents. Husain Shah 
also agreed to give his owii daughter for the emperor’s son 
Salïm to wed. A deputation of Kashmïris, headed by Hüji 
Ganaï, waited upon Akbar to report the disgraceful treat- 
ment of the dead bodies of the divines, and seek redreBS at 
his hands. The deputation was successful in rouBing Akbar 
against Mïrza Muqïm and against Husain Sböh Chak. On 
Mïrza Muqïm’s return, Akbar liad biro executed for religious 
bigotry, and sent back Husain Shah’s presents. The 
emperor also sent. back Husain Shah’s daughter. Husain 
Shfih received such a shock at Akbar’s insult that, as a 
result of it os well as of his sou’s deatli, he did not Burvive 
more than a few montlis. £uka, however, states that Husain 
Shah died of epilepsy. 

Husain Shah scems to have luid, in genera), vcry catholio 
views. He set aside three days in the week to listen to the 
discourfjeti of Muslim and Hindu religious scholars and 


•Hürapör village in the Plr Panjal valley is about seven miles South¬ 
west of Shupi&n. 'Die ancient name of Hürapör was Qürapura. Hürapör 
is the ontrance and exit to and from Kaslimïr towards Rojrvuri. Po* 
puUtiou 1630. 
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itinemnt friars. The remaining three days he devolcd to 
the inspection of the army. to lmnting, niusic and dealing 
out justice. Husain Shah elso possesseda taste for poctry. 
It is rclatecl that a poet, who usually receivcd from him 
gifts and a robe of honour every ‘ld, sent him this linc 1 2 
before a particular ‘ld— 

Cr?-) 

The Badshah wrote back the following line 
oi' d u~ £» b <-«■* t erfd 

Khwaja A‘zam and Plr Hasan Shah quote otlicr 
couplets of Husain Shah— 
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It was the set practice of Husain Shah, after tïiday 
prayers, to order bis treasurer to put aside a sum which he 
gave away in charity. ^üuka says: “ The goddess of wealth, 
though insulted by large expenditures, went with him.” The 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari says, Husain Shah foundcd a college and 
lived in the society of pious and learned men in its precincts, 
and he allotted them the pargana of Zaina-pör as their 
jagir. 

Before hc died, the nobles at the court began to intrigue 
about the next succcssor. Somo favoured a choicc between 
Husain Shah’s brother, ‘Ali Khan and Sayyid Mubarak 
Baihaqi, while others preferred to have the youthful princc 
Yüsuf Khan as their next king. ‘Alï Khan retired to Sopör 
and returned with an army. Dauiat Chak then advised 
the king to send the royal insignia to ‘Ali Khan to 
avoid bloodshed. The king followed his advice, abdicated 
on account of epilepsy in 1570 AC., and thcnceforward 
remained at Zaina-pör where lie passed away in 1572 a.C. 


1. Ta rlkh-i-Kashmtr by Malik Haidar Cha<J«ra, page 203. 

2. Ibii., page 202. 
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‘ALÏ SHAH CHAK 
[978 to 987 A.H. or 1570 to 1579 A.G.] 

‘AU Khan aacended the throne as ‘AlïShah Chak. Like 
his brother Husain Shah, ‘Alï Shah too was a just and wise 
ruler. He showed great respect towards saints and friars. 
As Baba Daöd Khakï says— 

^liu» oby 
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Although the Chaks were Shl‘as, and the Shï‘as of Kashmïr 
are condemned like the Sunnïs of Balkh in the satirical 
Persian couplet— 

y *.?/ y 
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it appears on the testimqny of a great Sunnï leader, 
the lieutenantof Sultan-ul-‘Arifin Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm, 
namely, Baba Da‘üd Khakï, that this ruler was good to 
the Sunnïs. 

An impostor from Iran dressed in the garb of a 
darvïsh and named Shah ‘Arif came to Kashmïr. He claimed 
relationship with the reigning Safavï king, but was found 
out. 

Soon after his accession, ‘AU Shah put an end 
to all feuds among his nobles. He appointed Sayyid 

Muhammad Mubarak Baihaqï, who was a Sunnï, as his 
prime minister. Sayyid Muhammad Mubarak Baihaqï was 
the grandson of Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï whom we 
have known in the course of the struggle between 
Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah. Sayyid Muhammad 
Mubarak was the son of Sayyid Ibrahïm Baihaqï. These 
Baihaqïs descended from Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï, the 
father-in-law of Bad Shah and had migrated to Kashmïr 
during the time of Sultan Sikandar from Baihaq a 
district to the North-West of Nïshapur in Iran. They took 
a very prominent part in the politics of Kashmïr during the 
days of the Later Shah-Mïrïs. 

C Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï, ‘Alï Shah’s prime minister, 
a brave man indeed, seems to have been a person singularly 
disposed towards peace, and settling affairs by tact. 
He showed great wisdom on several occasions: notably 
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in sccuring the king’s pardon for ‘Alï Chak, son of Naurüz 
Chak, who had been imprisoned for rebcllion. He also 
restored peace and amity bet ween the monarch and his son 
Yüsuf Khan who had killed, in an altercation.Ibrahïm Khan, 
popularly known as Ibba Khan, the son of Ghazï Chak.J 

Bahiidur Singh, the raja of Kishtwar, who had ascended 
the gaddï in 1570 a c. was defeated twice in succession. 
After his first defeat in 1572 A.C., the raja ofïered to the 
Badshah’s grandson, Ya'qüb Khan, his sister Shankar 
Devï. Tliis lady, later on, gained the sobriquet of Fath 
Khatün and subsequently took her husband, when he 
was defeated by Akbar, to Kishtwar. The raja also 
promised to maintain the annual tribute. When he was 
defeated the second time in 1574, the raja gave his 
eon Narain Singh as hostage, and renewed his pledge for 
payment of tribute. The same year, ‘Al! Shah received 
Qazï Sadr-ud-Dïn and Maulana ‘Ishqi, Akbar’s ambassadors, 
with a message of matrimonial alliance. He thereupon 
sent his niece, Husain Shah’s daughter, who had previously 
been sent back by Akbar, along with presents. He also 
included Akbar’s name in the Friday sermon and struck 
coin in the Emperor’s name, (indicating that he owned 
Akbar as his suzerain. 

Haidar Khan and Sallm Khan, sons of Nazuk Shah, 
allied themselves with certain nobles of Hindustan and 
proceeded to invade Kashmlr in 1575 a.c. ‘Alï Shah sent 
his nephews, Lohur Chak and Muhammad Chak, against the 
enemy. Muhammad Chak, cleverly as a mere matter of 
6how and to hoodwink the adversary, took Lohur Chak 
prisoner, and boldly joined the enemy. Finding theearliest 
opportunity he turned the tables on Sallm Khan and put 
him to the «word, at which Haidar Khan fled. Thus ended 
this final attempt of Shah Mïr’s descendants to regain 
the throne. 

In 984 a.h. (1576 A.C.) Kashmïr sufTered from 
a famine which lasted for three years. Food had 
bccome so scarce. that, at times, peoplo actually stqoped 
to cannibalism. Zaiti Chak, popularly known as Zait 
Shah, was a zealout darvish and a disciple of Shaikh Hamza 
MakhdCm. When 'Alï Shah asked Zaiti how long the famine 
was to last, Zaiti frankly told him that the cessation of 
fanune would synehrtniie with his death. The kin» met his 
death white playing polo In the plain of the ‘Idgan, as the 
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pommel of bis saddle entercd his stomach . 1 Before bis death, 
howover, he saw his son, Yüsuf, crowned king to prevent 
Abdal Khan Chak, his own brother, from creating any 
mischief. Abdal Khan Chak was eventually killed by 
Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï, the Vazïr-i-A'zatn. 

yüsuf shah chak (i) 

[987 A H . ar 1579 A . C .] 

Yüsuf Shah continued to have Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï 
as his prime minister. But the king abandoned himself to 
the career of a voluptuary, which so estranged his minister 
that he resigned his post. Muhammad Bat was appointed 
in his place, and the king continued indifferent to the state. 

The nobles banded themselves together and sought 
help from Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï who advised them to 
avoid rebellion. At the samc time, he sent word to the 
king through Baba Khalïl, a Shï‘a divine, requesting him 
to treat the insurgents mildly in order that the revnlt may 
not grow in volume. The king exhibited a lack of diplomacy 
when he asked Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï, on pain of death, 
to hand over the insurgents in chains to him. It was 
both a direct affront and a challenge which the Sayyid 
accepted readily. 

Malik Muhammad Najï 2 advised the king to be generous 
in order to win over to his side even his opponents. But to 
this Yüsuf would not listen. On the other hand, he dispatched 
soldiere undertwo Sardars.HabïbKhanChakandMuhammad 
Khan Chak, to fight Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï. Malik 
Muhammad Najï lost his son in thia contest. The king too 
lost his throne. Malik Najï pined and died within a few 
weeks. Yüsuf relinquished the insignia of royalty and 
betook himself to the mountains of Brinal-Lamar between 
Tahsïl Kulgam and the Pïr Pantasal range. 

[Sayyid Mubarak Baibaql ia known in Kashmïr hiatory aa Sayyid 
Mubarak Khan Baihaqï, the titlo of Khan being applicable in 
Kashmïr to those notables who were concerned with the control 
of the army, and to princea of the royal blood. Khan may be 
suppoaed to be, more or lesa, aomewhat analogoua to Duke in 
Engliah usage except that a dukedom is hereditary but not a 
khanate in Kashmïr in that aense.] 


1. C. J. Rodgera, J A S B 1885, page 135. 

The Ta’rïkh-i-Kanhmir by Malik Hnidar Chadnra, page 217. 
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SAYYID MUBARAK KïIAN BAIHAQI 
[980 A.H. or 1578 A.C .] 

Sayyid Mubarak, now inatalled as a ruler, started his 
short régime in a somewhat unceremonious way, rather 
Lenin-like in a socialist manner. He broke up the crown 
and divided its gems amongst the poor. His manifest 
disregard of his nobles, however, seriously offended them. 
They plotted for the return of Yüsuf Shah. Sayyid 
Mubarak however, sent Da’üd Mir, a courtier, with an 
invitation to the exiled king, who sent his sons, Ya'qüb 
Khan and Ibrahïm Khan, intending to follow them himself. 
But he was secretly warned against this by Abdal Bat, tbe 
commander of forces, who explained that the invitation was 
a ruse played by Sayyid Mubarak. Eventually, however, he 
gave battle and was severely defeated, whereupon he 
disappeared behind the Bri hal hïll in Tahsïl Kulgam. 

Abdal Bat, the commander, manceuvred so 
successfully that he threw both YüBuf Shah and Sayyid 
Mubarak into utter confusion, and also caused them to 
fight each other. The result was that Abdal’s clever 
machinations secured the throne to Lohur Chak, since 
Sayyid Mubarak willingly offered to abdicate, after a sway 
of six months and two days according to Hasan, and eight 
months and fifteen days according to Khwaja A‘zam,though 
Haidar Malik Cbadura and Khalïl Marjanpuri set down 
the period as two months and fifteen days only. Sayyid 
Mubarak at his abdication recited the following lines : 
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Yüsuf was balked of the prize of kingship for which he 
had been invited. The death of the Baihaqï took place in 
1591 a.c., five years after the advent of Mughul rule in 
Kashmir. 


LOHUR SHAH .CHAK 

[987 A H. or 1679 A.C. to 988 A H. or 1680 A C ] 

Badi‘-ud-Dïn or Gauhar Shah, better known as Lohur 
Chak. was Yüsuf Shah’s cousin, being the son of Shankar 
Chak Abdal Bat received the coveted office of prime 
minister under the Pad q hah. 
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ïüauf Shah Chak, onlosingthe crown which seemed to 
be within reach, repaired to Akbar’s court at Fathpur- 
Sikrï, on January 2, 1580 A.C., to solicit help to regain hia 
kingdom. That Emperor, it ia needlesa to say, was only 
awaiting an opportunity like thia to turn it to hia own 
advantage. Akbar, therefore, willingly eent Raja Man 
Singh and Mlrza Yüsuf with an army with the exiled kin^, 
and they we re joined by Muhammad Bat, Yüsuf Sb Ah s 
vazir, at Lahore with an army one thousand strong. Yüsuf 
Shah, on Muhammad Bat’s advice, auapected that Akbar 
would usurp the kingdom himaelf, and waa now amitten 
with remorse for unnecesfiarily aeekmg foreign help. He 
left Raja Man Singh and Mïrza Yüsuf behind, on the pretext 
that it would be better for him to march alone with a view 
to sound his countrymen. We shall meet Man Singh later. 

Through the efforts of Muhammad Bat, Yüsuf waa 
able to rally four thousand men around him before reaching 
Ka8hmlr. He crossed the river Jhelum, near the village 
Dalna, seven milea from Baramüla, to avoid Yüsuf Dar’a 
three thousand soldiers deputed by Abdal Bat. Yüsuf 
Shah entered Srïnagar triumphantly. Abdal Bat waa killed. 
Lohur Chak sought safety in abdication by flight and 
subsequent death. Lohur had reigned for about thirteen 
months during which Malik Haidar, practically an eye- 
witness, remarka that plenty ruled the land and that a 
kharwdr of shalior unhusked rice was available for a falas 
(pice), and the people enjoycd prosperity. 

YÜSUF SHAH CHAK (ü) 

[988 A H. or 1580 A C. to 994 A H. or 1586 A.C.] 

After an exile of a year and a half, Yüsuf Shah re- 
establiahed himself on the throne. In the beginning, he 
devoted his attention to the affairs of the Btate, freed the 
country from schism, and re-entered into friendly relations 
with-Bayyid Mubarak Khan Baihaq! to whose son he gave 
one of his daughters in marriage. Malik Haidar Chadura, 
the historian, entered Yüsuf Shah’a service and continued 
in it for twenty-four years in Kashmir and in Yüsuf’s 
exile m Bihar. 

It was Yüsuf Shah who used to visit Gulmarg during 
the hot weather, and changed its name from Gaurïmarg (the 
mdrg or path or pass of Gauri, wife of Civa) or popularly 
Gurmarg or Horse’s Meadow (from Qur\ a norse) to Gulmarg, 
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't he Meddöw of Flowers.’ He used to visit Sonmarg, 
Ahrabal, and Achabal too. Yüsuf had his Zulïkha in 
Habba Khatün to whom he was attached as a prince. 
Their love ^ romance is one of the most poetic episodes in 
the romantic literature of Kashmir. On one brief separa- 
tion, Yüsuf Shah, cried out— 

P , 9 9 
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[Tarsar and Marsar are two lakes in the pargana Phak. 
Tarsar isstatedtomeanthelakeof Tara, a goddess. Marsar 
is the lakeof Cupid.] Habba or Hub will receive notice, later 
on, among the ‘Noted Women of Kashmïr’ in Chapter VIII. 

[Gulmarg is about 28 miles east of Srïnagar, and 13 miles due 
south of Baramöla. The Marg, which is shaped somewhat like the 
figure 8, is about 3 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred 
yards to more than a mile. It is enclosed, on all sides, by hills densely 
wooded by deodar. Thewhole of its surface is dotted with flowers 
of every hue. The elevation of the Marg is about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the Valley of Kashmir, and above 8,700 feet above the 
Bea. The climate is cold, bracing and salubrious. The rainfall is 
three times as much as at Srïnagar and yet it is not more than two- 
thirds of that of Murree. Jahangïr and Nür Jahan, it is said, used to 
itch their tents for picnios on the stream that winds through Gulmarg, 
as, before them, Yusuf Shah and Habba KhatGn used to cnjoy life in 
their own days. Gulmarg is thus a land of Kaahmïr’s royal lovers.] 

Peace did not reign long. Yüsuf Shah’s nobles soon 
began to show restiveness on account of his indiflfcrence to 
state affairs. Prominent conspirators like Shams Chak, 

‘Xlarn Sher Magre and Sayyid Yüsuf were hauled up. Later, 
Muhammad Bat, the Vazïr, and his brother Husain Bat, 
along with Yüsuf Chak, son of Husain Chak, were suddeiily 
discovered in their designs against the king, and were im- 
prisoned. But Yüsuf Chak, son of Husain Chak, escaped 
trom prison, and joined Haidar Chak, a commandor of 
Lohur Chak’s troops, at Lahore, whence they quietly decided 
to proceed to Ladakh or Western Tibet. From that country 
they attacked Kashmir, büt were defeated, captured, and 
punished by having their eyes put out. The king’s son 
Ya'qüb Khan also rebelled and joined Haidar Chak. Both 
were defeated, but Haidar Chak fled to Lahore to Baja 
Man Singh. The Raja already owed Yüsuf Shah a grudgo 
for the manner in which the latter had spurned his help. 
To chcckm&tc Haidar Chak’s designs, Yüsuf Shah sent 
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Khvvaja Qasim with presents to Raja Man Singh. The 
Khwaja, on his return, pretended to have ach ie verf suceess 
in his political mission, while Raja Man Singh had already 
assisned the distncts of Naushehra and Bhimbarto Haidar 
Chak as jagïr. 

A littlo detail from AbuT Fazl about this campaign 
will be reproduced here. “ When the envoys,* Mïr Tahir 
and Salih ‘Aqil, returned from Kashniïr, Akbar dispatched 
ShahRukh Bahadur, Raja Bhagvan Das, Shah Quli Mahram, 
Madhü Singh, Mubarak Khan and othcrs under the charge 
of Mïrza ‘Alï Akbar Shahï, Shaikh Ya'qüb Kaslimirï, llaidar 
Chak and others .... When the army marched to conquer 
Kashniïr, the idea of the leaders was tliat they would go 
by Bhimbar, as large armies could march by tliat route 
with ease and celerity, as also some of the landholdcrs there 
were woll-disposed.” “The idea was that when the roads 
were cleared of snow and the winter had come to an ond, 
they would advance through the passes. When the cnemy 
were off tlieir guard, the Mughul army was to proceed by 
the Pakli route where 8nowfaIl is less.” (p. 723). 

“On this news, Yüsuf Shah Chak resolved to givc battle, 
and sent off many experienced men in order that they might 
construct a fort near a gorge of the river Kunhar, a tributary 
of the Jhelum. In every défilé they were to establiah a 
strength and to prepare for war.” The forcethat was sent 
had passed Baramüla by six kös. To the good fortune 
of the Mughul army Yüsuf Shah, however, suddenlyrecalled 
his men, setting store on the difficulty of Crossing the 
passes, the advent of snow and rain, and the invading 
army bclonging to a hot country. Yüsuf Shah accordingly 
revised his plan. 

But Yüsuf Shah loarnt rather late that Akbar’s delc- 
gation had arrived near Pakhlï or Hazara, and the Mughul 
troops had traversed heights and hollows, and had come 
near Bülïyasa (old Bolyasaka, perhaps now called Bunyêr) 
on the rightbankof the Jhelum some 50 miles away from 
Baramüla and six inarches to Abbottabad. The expedi- 
tion of Muhammad Shüh Rukh and Raja Bhagavan Das 
marched from the west and followed the bed of the Jhelum 
and the linc of the modern road. But they did not get be- 
yond the borders of Kashniïr. Jahangïr refers to this when he 
says (The Tüzuk, Vol. II, p. 132) that Ya'qüb Shah fought 

*Based on the Akbar-nima, Beveridge's English TrsoslatioD, Vol. 
III, Chapter LXXXV, pages 715-25. 
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with Bhagavan Das’ army at Bülïyasa which he calls 
Bhülbas and which he says is the boundar}' of Kashmïr. 
The fact is that Yüsuf behaved with great pusillanimity and 
dcserted his army and country. Ya‘qüb, however, fought 
vigorously; and the Mughul army suffered terribly from the 
cold, the dearness of provisions, the difficult roads, and the 
rain andsnow, and were glad to retreat on any terms. 

Meanwhile, Akbar sent Tïmür Beg to Yüsuf Shah. 
Yüsuf Shah, in turn, sent his son Ya'qöb Khan, who had 
now composed his difïerences with hia father, with presents, 
to Akbar’s court at Fathpur-Slkrï. On receiving the news 
of the death of Mïrza Hakim, Akbar’s step brother, then 
governing at Kabul, the emperor resolvedto proceed thither, 
and desired to interview Yüsuf Shah on his way. Whcn 
Yüsuf Shah failed to put in an appearance, Akbar directed 
Mïr Tahir and Salih ‘A qil Dïwana to present Yüsuf at court. 
Ya'qüb Khan reached Kashmïr after forced marches to 
apprise his father, who, spurred on by Khwaja Qasim, was 
very angry at the insult Akbar had offered him. Yüsuf Shah’s 
nobles dissuaded him from going to Akbar’s court. . Yüsuf 
was not actually materially helped by Akbar in gaining the 
throne of Kashmïr. But, at the same time, it is true Yüsuf 
would not have been successful so easily had it not been 
known that Akbar was prepared to aid him. Akbar’s 
historians henceforth treat Yüsuf as a vassal and call him 
Yüsuf Khan. Yüsuf’s view was—as Sir W. Haig says 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, page 292) 
that, as he had re-gained his throne without the aid. of 
foreign troops, he was still an independent sovereign. 
Akbar on 20th December, 1685, ordered Raja Bhagavan 
Das, Shah Rukh Mïrza and Shah Qulï Khan to advance 
upon Kashmïr. 

Akbar did not conduct his campaigns himself, and it 
was a weakness in him as a ruler, points out Lawrence 
Binyon,* that he did not always choose his lieutenants 
wisely. The three generals sent on the Kashmïr campaign 
quarrelled One of them was “ Bïrbal, a musicïan, a poet, 
a jester, rather than a soldier or commander.” Akbar 
could hear the loss of eight thousand men more calmly than 
the loss of Bïrbal who was killed in the engagement. 
“ Bïrbal, his dear Bfrbal, his merry companion, whose voice, 
as he talked or sang in the evonings verses of bis own 


*Akbar by Luwrcucu Biuyou, Peter Davics Ltd., 1932, pages 134-35. 
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composition, was still in his ear : Bïrbal, for whom he had 
built 8o beautiful a house at Fathpur-Sïkrï: Bïrbal, the 
one Hindu who had embraced the emperor’s new religion 
of the Divine Faith.” But according to the Siyar-ul- 
Muta’akhkhirin (Vol. I, page 192), Akbar had drawn lots 
betwcen Abu’1 Fazl and Bïrbal. The latter’s name came 
up and consequently he had to go. As succesa from 
the military point of view could not be -claimed, Raja 
Bhagavan Das tried to save the situation diplomatically 
by proposing terms, whereupon Yösuf Shah visited his 
camp. Taking advantage of Yösuf’s absence, the Kashmir 
nobles placed Ya‘qöb Khan on the throne, and further 
attacked the imperial army, inflicting a great loss upon it. 
Raja Bhagavan Das, was obliged to mako terms with 
Ya'qüb, the chief of which was the annual payment of 
tribute by Kashmir to Akbar. The Akbar-nama says that 
the Kashmïrïs offercd to agree that “the pulpits and coins 
should make mention of the Shahinshah and that the mint, 
the saffron, the silk and the game should be imperial. A 
superintendent or darügha should be appointed for each 
department and then the army should return .... His 
Majesty , . . . . accepted the agreement.” 

The Raja took Yösuf Shah to Akbar’s court. But 
Akbar refused to ratify the treaty which Raja Bhagavan 
Das had made, and broke faith with Yösuf by detaining 
him as a prisoner. Bhagavan Das, sensitive on a point of 
honour, committed suicïde. 

Yösuf Shah Chak cease^, here, as a mier. He was 
generous. He was cultured. He was a liberal ShI'a. (But 
he was weak and fickle. His lack of decision and his 
indifference to affairs of state cost him his crown. He 
should have controlled the factions and his nobles by 
tact and firmness. He lacked these and ended his life 
away from his own land. Yösuf showed bravery in 
returning the attack of Sher Afgan Khan, whom he 
killed near Burdawan in Bengal. 

YA QÜB SHAH CHAK 

[994 A.H.or 1586 A.C.] 

As Habïb Shah was the last of the Shah Mirls, the 
descendants of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn Shah Mïr, Ya'qöb 
Shah was the last of the Chaks. On his accession, Ya‘qöb 
made 'AH l?ax, a prominent official, his minister r and himself 
took to a life of case and pleasure. Misrule naturallv 
followed. 
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‘Ali Par, the first minister, rebelled, fled the city, and 
suffered death by drowning. The second minister, 
Muhammad Bat, relentlessly persecutcd the Sunnis. Qazi 
Müsa, the Chief Qazi, was ruthlessly done to death by Ya‘qüb 
Shah. Ya'aüb, it seems, wanted the Qazi to retain the 
name of Caliph ‘AU to the exclusion of the other three 
Caliphs of the Prophet in the public prayer. Qazi Müsa 
objected to it. He said that temporal rulers had nothing to 
do with spiritual mattere. Ya‘qüb was offended. He sent 
for the executioncr and put Qazi Müsa to death. Qazi Müsa's 
house was also plundcred.* The Sunnis were naturally 
so alarmed that Shaikh Ya‘qüb Sarfi and Baba Da’ü'd 
Khdld petitioned Akbar for help and entered into the 
following covenant with him :— 

1. That the ruling prince shall not interfere with 

religious affaire, the purchase and sale of com- 
modities, and the rates of cereals. 

2. That the dignitaries and officials of Kashmir 

shall have no. Kashmirï, male or female, Hindu 
or Muslim, as slave. [Possibly this waB to 
forestall the Mughul custom of taking slaves 
from subjugated areas.] 

3. That the inhabitants of the country shall not be 

molested or oppresscd in any way, or begdr 
exacted. 

4 . That the nobles of Kashmir hu ving been a source 

of mischief shall have, for the present, no share 
in the administration of their country. 

Qasim Khan was ordered to march on 28th June, 1586 
A.o., upon Kashmir with an army of forty thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot. tfe entered Rajaurï and pro- 
ceeded to Srinagar. Ya'qüb made several attempts^ to 
retrieve the situation, but met with no success. The flight 
of Yüsuf and Ya'qüb has been satiriwd in the following 
couplet 

» » * * 

•A full account will bc found in the lïawidif-nl-dUiif tyR»fl‘-ad-DIn 
Ahmad Ohdfil in the British Museum Catalogus of Persian Manuscript*, 
Add. 34,039, page 399. 8«e note on the Nawddir-uLAkhb&r on p. 236, 
footnote. 
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Mirza Qasim entered Srinagar in 995 a.h. (1586 a.c.). From 
that date Kashmïr came under foreign domination. She 
now embarked upon her career as a Mughul province. 


Now that we close the story of Kashmïr as an independ¬ 
ent country, some observations on this loss of indopendence 
are perhaps pertinent. 

Shah Mïr was a foreigner to Kashmïr, but, as we said, 
he saved Kashmïr from subjugation by the Tughluqs. The 
Chaks brought about the defeat and death of Mïrza Haidar 
Düghlat, and prevented Babur and Humayün from forming 
Kashmïr into a principality of theirs. Kashmïr was con- 
quered by Babur’s grandson, the great Akbar no doubt, 
but this conquest was due more to causes inside Kashmïr 
than to Akbar’s military might. Akbar’s own Primo 
Minister, Abu’1 Fazl, had at one time admitted that if the 
ruler of Kashmïr fortified Kashmïr’s passes, an army of 
“ thousands of Rustams ” would find it diflicult, or rather 
impossible, to get possession of the country. (See the foot- 
note on page 17). 

The last desoendants of Shah Mïr lost Kashmïr by 
internecine warfare and by incompetence. But they were 
not bigots or religious fanatics. They were tolerant, 
forbearing and cultured. They made no distinction in the 
matter of their military recruitment. The Chaks, on the other 
hand, committed atrocities under the cloak of their new 
cult, though it is true the Shï'as had suffered from Mïrza 
Haidar Düghlat. The Chaks confined recruitment to the army 
mostly to the Shï'as. And thus they made the army loyal 
to themselvesalone, but not fit for the general defence of the 
country as a whole. 

Lalitaditya-Muktapïda (725-753 a c.) had warned 
Kashmïr rulers against raising troops from a single district— 
implying thereby any single clan or caste. It was wise 
advice. The Chaks disregarded it. They raised their army and 
recruited or promoted their army officers mostly from among 
the Shï'as. The Chaks had themselves become the re-incarna- 
tion of feudal Damaras of yore. By their heroism the 
Chaks overthrew the Shah Mïrïs. By their feudalism 
and factions they brought about their own fall. For, 
religious bigotry, the raising of troops mostly from among 
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themselves, and the consequent factions caused in the 
people of Kashmïr, led to an invitation to Akbar to rid 
Kashmir from fanaticism and oppression. 

There is a lesson from the history of Bulgaria, to which 
reference cannot but be made. A quotation from the His- 
torians’ History of the World will appropriately illustrate it. 
“ For many centuries the Bulgarians held the whole peninsula 
(of the Balkans) in suspense, shared their literature and 
culture with the remaining orthodox Slavic world, and by 
the doctrines of a native sect shook the whole of Southern 
Europe, and what is the conclusion ? The nation once so 
respccted and feared, passed politically under the yoke of 
tho Turks, intellectually under the yoke of the Greeks, and 
remained in this servitude until in our days it has shown 
that its task is not finished. The three causes which con- 
tributed directly to the fall of the Tirnova Empire (of 
Bulgaria) were Byzantinism, Bogomilism and medieval 
feudalism.” (Vol. XXIV, page 175). 

The causes which led to the fall of the Chaks were 
( i ) medieval feudalism that promoted fights and factions 
among feudal lords, and (ii) Bogomilism, which in their case 
was relïgious fanaticism. 

[The Bogomiliam of Bulgaria was founded by a reformer, named 
Bogomil (literally, Love of God) about the first half of the tenth 
century a.c. The theology of Bogomilism was founded on the 
original two dements, a good and an evil, a kind of Manichaeism 
imported from the East.] 

Let ua now bury Ya'qüb Shah before we turn to the 
birth of Mughul rule in Kashmïr. 

We know Ya'qüb was married to Shankar Devi, the 
daughter of Bahadur Singh, the raja of Kishtwar, in 1672 A.C. 
Shankar Devï, as already stated, became Fath Khatün. 
In his defeat in 1686, Ya‘qüb betook himself to Kishtwar, 
to the land of his devoted queen. From fiere he made one 
more attempt to recover Kashmir in 1887, but failed. In 
1588 Ya‘qüb died* at Kishtwar and is buried towards the 


•Rafï'-ud-Din Ahmad bin ‘Abd-us-Sabür bin Khwaja Muhamtnad 
Balkb! Kashmlrï, takhallug Ghafil, the authorof the NnwSdir-ul-Akhbdr, 
a history of Kashmir from the carliest timcs to the conquest of Akbar, 
and complctcd by the author at Shahjahanabad in the month of Safar 
1136 (1723 a.c.), eays that thedeath of Ya'qüb Khün Chak was caused by 
meana of a khil'dh sent by Akbar. — Riéu’s Catalogue, Vol 1,1879, page 300. 
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south of the tank of Sirköt on the Chaugan, outside 
Kishtwar town. Fath Khatün constructed a water-course in 
memory of her husband. This water-course must have been 
a great blessing to Kishtwar as it is afflicted with shprtage 
of water. She also constructed a tank, and another water- 
course from Kali Nag to the village Zewar. 

The last resting-place of the last independent Müsli m 
ruler of Kashmïr is today but a low heap of lime and stone 
in a corner of a field in the possession of a pandit! 



Thls heap of stone and lime represents the last restin^-place of the laat 
independent Muslfm ruler of Kashmïr, Ya'qüb Shüh Chak, 
in a field in Kishtwar. 


1 * J. 
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Pakhli.—The footnote 1, on page 87, treats of Pakhll, which 
occurs 8o many times in this Chapter also, some more information 
about it is, therefore, given here. ‘‘An ancient Sarkdr or district 
of the Mughul Sübah of the Punjab, now included in the Hazara 
District of the North-West Frontier Province, Pakhll roughly 
corresponds with the ancient Urasa which Ptolemy placès 
between the Bidaspes (Jhelum) and the Indus. lts king was named 
Arsakes in the times of Alexander. Hiuen Tsiang found it tributary 
to Kashmïr. In the Kashmïr chronicle called the Rdiatarangint, it 
appears, now as a separate kingdom, now as tributary to that 
State. In it lay Agror, the ancient Atyugrapura. In Babur’s 
time, this tract was held by the Ehakha and Bamba tribes, 
whoae chiefs had been the ancient rulers of the country east of 
the Indus but had been driven out by the Gïbari Sultans of Bajaur 
and Swat; and the tract derives its name from Pakhli one of 
these conquerors. In the Ain-i-Akbarï it is described as bounded 
on the east by Kashmïr, on the south by the country of the 
Gakhars, on the west by Attock, and on the' north by Kator 
(Chitral). Undcr Durrani rule, Saadat Khan, was chosen as chief 
of Pakhli, then a dependency of Kashmïr. He founded the foit 
of Garhl Saadat Khan, which was the headquarter of Azad Khan’s 
rebellion against Tïmör Shah. Early in the nineteenth century 
Pakhli comprised three district»: Mansehra in the south and 
south-east. Shinkiarï (subdivided into Kandhi and Maidan) in 
the north-eaat, and Bhlr-Kand in the ecntre. The valleys of Kagan 
Bhogarmang and Agror were dependent on it.”— The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India Vol. XIX (New edition), Oxford Press, 1908, 
p. 318-19] " The Pakhli plain of the Mansehra Tahsil, 3,000 feet 
above sca-levcl, is 11 miles from north to south, and 10 from east 
to west. It is a fertile, highly cultivated tract, especially in the 
western portion which is irrigated by the Siran river.”— Gazetteer 
of the Hazara Dittrict, 1907. Compiled and edited by H. D. 
Watson, C. S., Settlement Officer, Chatto and Windua, London, 
1908, p. 3. 



The Mughul miert concemed with the hittory 
of Kashmïr. 

[1586 A.c. TO 1752 A.C.] 


1. Jalal-ud-Dïn Akbar, 1556 to 1605 a.C.= 963 to 1014 
a.h. Conquers Kashmïr in 1586 A C. 

2. Nür-ud-Dïn Jahangir 1605 to 1627 ao.=1014 to 
1037 a h. 

3. Davar Bakhsh pon of Prince Khusrü, the eldest son 
of Jahangir, 1627 a.C.=1037 ah. Khusrü haddied in 1622. 

4. Shihab-ud-Dln Shah Jahan, 1628 to 1657 a.c.=1037 
to 1068 a.h. 

5. Murad Bakhsh, the fourth son of Shah Jahan, 1657 
A.C. =1068 A.H. 

6. Shah Shuja,‘ second son of Shah Jahan, 1657 A.c. 
= 1068 A.H. 

7. Muhyi’d Dyi Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, 1658 to 1707 
a.c. = 1068 tó 1118 a.h. 

8. A'zam Shah, second son of Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, 
1707 a.c.=1118 a.h. 

9. Kam Bakhsh, fourth son of Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, 
1707 A.C. =1119 a.h. 

10. Qutb-ud-Dln Mu'azzam Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, 1707 
to 1712 a.c.=11 19 to 1124 a.h. 

11. ‘Azim-ush-Shan, second son of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, 
1712 a.c. =1124 a.h. 

12. Mu‘izz-ud-Dïn Jahandar Shah, eldest son of Shah 
‘Alam Bahadur, 1712 a.C.=1124 a h. 

13. Muhyi’d Din Farrukh Siyar, son of ‘ Azïm-ush- 
Shan, 1713 to 1719 A C. = 1124 to 1131 a.h. 

14. Rafï‘-ud-Darajat, son of RafI‘-ush-Shan and third 
nephew of Jahandar Shah, 1719 a.c. ^=1131 a.h. 
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15. Rafï'-ud-Daula Shah Jahan II son of Rafï‘-ush- 
Shan and aecond nephew of Jahandar Shah, 1719 a.c.= 
1131 A.H. 

16. Nasïr-ud-Dln Muhammad Shah, son of Jahan 
Shah the fourth son of Mu'azzam Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, and 
nephew of Jahandar Shah, 1719 to 1748 a.C.=H31 to 1161 
A.H. 

17. Muhammad Ibrahïm, son of Rafï'-ush-Shan and 
nephew of Jahandar Shah (simultaneously with Muhammad 
Shah), 1719 to 1720 a.C.=H31 to 1132 A.H. 

18. Mujahid-ud-Dïn Ahmad Shah Bahadur, son of 
Muhammad Shah, 1748 to 1754 a.C. = 1161 to 1167 A.H. 

Kashmïr then goes to the Afghan mier, Ahmad Shah 
Durrdnï in 1752. 



CHAPTER VI 

KASHMÏR ÜNDER THE MUGHULS 

[1586 a.C. TO 1752 A.C.] 

Brave though the Chaks were, they lacked the qualities 
essential for the making of successful rulers and administra¬ 
tors. Hence the rapid close of their sway extendïng over 
only a generation—about 31 years. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the early Mughul attempts on Kashmïr since they 
have already been related in the preceding Chapter. They 
begin with Babur, continue with Humayün and Mirza Haidar 
Düghlat, and are successful with Akbar. Akbar started 
interference with the afïairs of Kashmïr in the time of ‘Alï 
Shah Chak. Then he helped YüsufShah Chak againstLohar 
or Gauhar Shah Chak. Later he detained Yüsuf, and finally 
ousted Yüsuf’s son, Ya'qüb, and annexed Kashmïr. The 
Mughuls held Kashmïr for 166 years. Disintegrating forces, 
however, gathered strength under the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, and Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 a.c., hastened 
the disruption of the gigantic fabric of the Mughul empire. 
Nadir Shah annexed Afghanistan. After his death, Ahmad 
Shah Durranï obtained complete control over Afghanistan 
and added Kashmïr to his dominions when the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah, the son of Muhammad Shah. was on the throne 
of Delhi. 

The last ejfort of the last of (he Chaks. 

After its conquest by Akbar in 1586 a.c. Kashmïr did 
not readily submit to Mughul rule. Ya'qüb Shah ; the 
ex-Chak king, was still exerting himself to regain his lost 
kingdom. Ibrahïm Chak, Ya'qüb's brother, and ‘Alï Malik 
Chadura, the brother of Malik Haidar Chadura, joined 
him. They took the Mughuls unawareR at Chër-wanï* 
(in the Badgam Tahsïl). Ya'qüb Shah Chak re-entered 
Srïnagar as king. 


•Chër-wanï and Chêr-mjar are two names that appear in the 
Persian histories of Kashmïr in regard to the same place. Chêr-wani 
means the garden of Chêr or wild apricots, Chër-injar meaas the 
U^lar or Karëwa or the alluvial plateau of wild apricots. The place 
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Sayyid Abu’1 Ma'alï Baihaqï, the aecond son of Sayyid 
Mubarak Khan Baihaqï, Shamsï Chak, Sayyid Husain 
Baihaqï and Shams Dulï next worated the Mughuls. The 
whole country waa «p in arms and the loss of Kashmïr was 
imminent. 

[The Baharistan-i-Shahï is a history of Kashmïr from the earliest 
times to 1023 a.h. (1614 a.c.). The author, whose name is not given, 
(Add 16,706, Riéu’s Catalogtte, Vol. I, 1879, pages 296-297), appears 
to have been a dependant of a Kashmïrï, Sayyid Abu’1 Ma'alï 
Baihaqï, to whom he gives a prominent place in the later period of his 
history. This Sayyid, Abu’1 Ma'alï, was the second son of Savyid 
Mubarak Khan Baihaqï who was raised for some months to the throne 
of Kashmïr in 986 A.n. (1578 a.c.), and diedin exile at Fïrüzabad in 
999 A.n. (1590 a.c.). Abu’1 Ma’alï playedan active part in the frequent 
broils which disturbed Kashmïr for some years before its conquest bv 
Akbar, and was thus placed under the command of Raja Man Singh 
under whom he served for four and twenty years. After the latter’s 
death in 1021 A;H. (1612 a.c.), he was presented, with Haidar Majik 
Chadura, to the Emperor Jahangïr who conferred upon him a 
mansab. 

This Abu’1 Ma'alï, therefore, should not be confused with Abü’1 
Ma'alï whom Badayünï calls ‘ of noble Sayyid extraction and of the 
country of Kashghar,’ and was one of the Amïrs of Humayün. He 
married Mah Küchak Begam’s daughter Fakhr-un-Nisa, had quarrels 
with Bairam Khan, and was ultimately strangled to death by Mïrza 
Sulaiman at Kabul during the Td of Ramazan in the ninth year of 
Akbar’s accession. Abu’1 Ma'alï, too, accordingtothe Tabaqat-i-Akbar 1 
(De’s English translation, p. 734), and the Akbar-nama (Beveridge’s 
English Translation, Vol. 2, p. 154), did come on a raid to Kashmïr 
in the first year of Akbar’s accession and was at Naushahra, a town 
between Bhimbar and Rajaurï. Abu’1 Ma'alï marched on to Bara- 
mula and was defeated at Markalah near Pat-an by Ghazï Chak, and 
‘ turned his face to flight.’ Shah Abu’1 Ma'alï’s incursion is noted by 
Pandit Shuka in the Kings of Kashrhira (p. 389)]. 

Qasim Khan, Mïr Bahr, the conqueror and viceroy of 
Kashmïr, at last sought help from Akbar who dispatched 
Sayyid Yüsuf Khan Rizavï Mashhadï with a fltrong forceof 


is four miles from Badgain, the headquarter of the Tahsil of the samc 
name. Badgiim itself is nine miles from Srlnagar. Therc was a fort 
at the end of the Karêwa or the Udar. It is in ruins now. Chër-wanï 
or Chër-udar appears to have been a convenient battle-ground between 
Punch and Kashmïr, as it lies on the route between Srlnagar and 
Tosha-mfiidan and thence to Pünch. Chêr-wanï or Chêr-udar is 13 miles 
from Srlnagar and 15 inilesjfram Tosha-maidan. Dlwan Jawala Sfthai, 
the Chicf Minister of Maharaja Gulab Singh, populatecl it, nnd gave it 
the name of Jawalapör. lts population in 1941 was 769, 
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twenty-five thousand horse. The Emperor further instructed 
Muhammad Bat and Baba Khalil, two influential Kashmïrï 
nobles then residing at bis court, to accompany Sayyid 
Yüsuf and render him all pqssible help. These noblea won 
over several powerful Chaks to their side. At the same 
time, Ya‘ qüb’s indiscreet behaviour towards his nobles 
and his unfair treatment of Hindus and Sunnïs brought 
about his linal overthrow in August 1589. After three 
years’ struggle with Akbar, Ya'qüb, then, surrendered to 
him, and retired to Kishtwar accompanied by Sayyid Abu’1 
Ma'ali Baihaqï and Ibrahïm Khan called Iba Khan. 1 The 
independence of Kashmïr was thus completely ended in 
1589. Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr, came to the court with 
several KaBhmïrï nobles, leaving Sayyid Yüsuf Khan 
Rizavï Mashhadï as governor in his place. 

The end of Yüsuf Shdh Chak. 

Yüsuf Shah Chak was exiled to Bihar, where he was de- 
tained under the charge of Man Singh, the governor. A year 
or so later, Yüsuf Shah Chak was appointed to the ‘command 
of 500,’ a rank carrying a salary 2 ranging from 2,100 to 
2,500 rupees a month and a grant in Bihar. Although this 
appointment was far from being commensurate to the 
dignity of a deposed sovereign, yet Yüsuf Shah served in 
that capacity under Man Singh for several years. The 
time and manner of his death do not appear to be recotded 
by Akbar’s historians. But Haidar Malik Chadura says 
that Yüsuf died in Hindustan on account of acute insanity 
and deep melancholia, separated, as he was, from his 
own land, from his own kingdom, and from his own 
accomplished Queen Habba Khatün. 


1. The Ta'rïkh-i-A'zmï, Ta’rïkh-i-Hasan and Ta’rïkh-i-Khalïl 
Marjanpürï all spell this name as Eba Khan, while Pandit Narayan Kaul 
, Ajiz > writes Aiïilna Khan. 

The History of Kashmïr from the earliest times to 1122 a.h. (1710 
A.o.) is by Narayan Kaul 'Ajiz. The author was urged by Kashmirian 
nobles to write its history which he began in the fourth year of the reign 
of Shah ‘Alam in 1122 A.H. (1710 a.c.). ‘Arif Khan, a Kashmirian who 
was the Na’ib and Dïwan of the Subadar, had collected the Sanskrit 
chronicles of Kashmïr, and Ibrahïm Khan, afterwards ‘AU Mardan Khan, 
wished to become acquainted with their contents. The author had also 
before him the history of Malik Haidar Chadura. Narayan Kaul con- 
denscd all this material from Sansknt and Persian into the present abridge- 
ment known as the Ta'rikh-i-Kashmïr by him. Narayan Kaul was also 
a fine poet of Persian. 

2. V. A- Smith’s Akbar, pp. 240-41. 
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The treatment of the ex-ruler of Kashmïr cannot be 
described, in the words of Dr. V. A. Smith, as generous. 
fn fact, it is one of the chipf blots on Akbar’s character. 
Abu’1 Fazl says that Akbar’s appointment of Yüsuf Shah 
was to tost his fitness for restoration to Kashmïr. But there 
is no evidence that Akbar ever proposed to make amends 
for the wrong which he had done to Yüsuf ShahChak— that 
Yüsuf who disposed of Sher Afgan for Jahangïr and cor- 
rected Akbar’s great singer Miyan Tan Sën, according to the 
testimony of Malik Haidar Chadura as already noted! 

It is believed in Kaahmir that Akbar caused a change 
to be efïected in the dress of the people, and the effeminate 
pheran (from the Persian pairahan, the long, loose shirt) 
was thus introduced together with the Kdngrï, or,in Kashmïri, 
Kdngar* the chafing vessel. “And it is possible,” says 
Lieutenant Newall (page 434) . “that this measure, one out 
of a long series of acts of syatematic tyranny and spirit- 
breaking oppression, may have had its effect in changing 
the character of this once brave and warlike race.” Such 
a belief, however, lacks authority. 

Akbar’* rein» in Kaahmir. 

In May 1589 Akbar himself came toKaBhmir by travel¬ 
ling on horseback or on foot. To be precise like Abu’1 Fazl, 
“ His Majesty plantod his standards in the city of Srïnagar 
on 25th Khurdad, (5th June, 1589) after 8 hours 24 
minutes.” Pandit £uka mentions that “ Jalal-ud-Dïn on the 
seventh bright lunarday of Ashadha pleased the Brahmana 
boys with gifts of gold, and they blessed him. He then went 
to Martanda and gave cows adorned with pearls and gold to 
Brahmanas. He was glad to see Kashmira with its vines 
and walnut trees and of high and charming woods.” (Kings 
of Kashmira, Vol. III, page 417.) 

Three well-known Qasïdas on Kashmïr. 

Akbar spent a month visiting towns, villages, 
springs, and streams, of which the most important 


♦The statement that Sult&n Zain-ul-‘Abidïn “ in his eflFort to reduce 
the proud spirit of the Hindus, insisted on the use of the hangar, and the 
gown ” is incredible on the face of it, in view of the Sultan’s well-known 
attitude towards Hindus, and his invitation to those Hindus who had 
left the Valley for fear of Malik Sühabhatta to return and re-settle. 
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are Pampar,* Bijbihara and Islamabad (Anantnag). Malik- 
ua-Shu'ara Abu’1 Faiz Faizï refers to this progress of Akbar 
in a beautiful qasida (eulogistic poem) of 98 couplcts some 
of which are— 
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*Pampar, the ancient Padmapura, was founded in the beginning of 
the 9th century a.c. by Padma, the powerful uncle of a puppet king 
named Chippata-Jayaplda. Itisnowa village having a population of 4,446, 
and is chiefly noted for its saffron fields which blossom in October-November 
when largo numbcrs of people visit them. Shah Jahan here built a bridge 
on the Jhelum in 1635 a.c. Near a teraple, built by Padma, stands the 
ziyaral of Mir Muhammad HamadanI, son of Shah Hamsdan. Threc miles 
norfch-east of Pampar lies the village Uyan, known for its sulphur springs 
and ancient bathing tanks. 
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The poet ‘Urfï also accompanied the emperor, and wrote 
the well-known Qasïda the first two lines of which are:— 
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Andiew Wilson writing in 1875 says:—“ It must be 
delightful to come to this Jhelum valley, in April or May, 
from the burned up plains of India, and it might revive 
even a dying man.” And so ‘Urfï is not alone,—two cen- 
turies after ‘ Urfï, Andrew Wilson corroborates him. So did 
Sir Lancelot Graham, ex-Governor of Sind, when he told 
me at Sonmarg in 1943 that he was dying and that 
Kashmïr climate had revived him. 

Munshï Ghulam Husain Tabatabaï in his Siyor-uL 
Muta’akhkhirïn, (Volume I, page 199) notes the following 
lines in praise of Kashmïr at Akbar’s visit in the 34th year 
of his accession :— 
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Tt mast not be imagined that this was merely a pleasure 
trip to the Happy Valley. Akbar respected the feelings 
of his subjects by proclaiming that no soldier should molest 
any citizen. He fixed the camp of his army at Shihab- 
ud-dïnpör or Shadipör about nine miles in a direct 
line to the north-west of Srïnagar, and himself halted 
inBagh Hasan Shah Chak, Khwaja Bazar, Nauhatta, Sri¬ 
nagar. On the representations to the Emperor of the 
Sübadar, Sayyid Yüsuf Khan Rizavï Mashhadi, that the 
assessment was excessive Qazi Nürullah and Tota Ram* 
had been directed by the Emperor to submit a report on land 
produce, and also to make the tax thereon uniform. But 
as the intended measure jeopardized the interests of both 
officials and landholdera, the authorities deputed by the 
Emperor were considerably hampered in their task. Qazi 
Nürullah reported the matter to the Emperor, who dis- 
patched Hasan Beg and Shaikh ‘Umar to help him. The 
Qazi fixed the pay of the Kaahmir army in cash instead of 
kind. This precipitated the storm that was already brew- 
ing. Quka a l so blames the Qazi for his harshness which 
was responsible for quarrels caused amoilg the Mughuls 
themselves (Vol. III, p. 418). The Sübadar’s officials and 
landowncrs both united. And Yadgar Mïrza, bis cousin, 
left in charge to act as Nazim in the absence of Sayyid 
Yüsuf Khan Rizavl Mashhadi who had himself escorted 
Akbar out of the Valley, was declared as king. Kashmïr 
was once again in revolt. But it did not take long to suppress 
the rebellion, which lasted only fifty-one days. Yadgar 
Mïrza was taken prisoner and beheaded. Prince Salïm in- 
terceded on behalf of Sayyid Yüsuf Khan Rizavï Mashhadi, 
whom the emperor pardoned. As a result of this insurrec- 
tion Akbar asked Shaikh Faizï, Mïr Sharïf Amulï, Khwajagï 


*It ia aomctimea said that the Mughuls did not craploy Kashmïrï 
Pandita in any high capacity. It is not so. Pandit Tota Ram was the 
•ptahkar or deputy of Mïrza Yüsuf Khan and Pandit Mahadeva was 
‘Alï Mardan Khan’s peshkar to whom he entrusted all powers of ad- 
ministration. 
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Muhammad Husain to scrutinize the accounts of Mar-raj, 
while Khwaja Shams-ud-Din Khafï and Köar (Kanwar) 
Man Singh were aent to examine those of Kam-raj. Though 
the autumn erop was over, yet they were able by their skill 
to make an estimate of it. Quka notes that, at this time, the 
Emperor ordered Shaikh Faizl “ to distribute one thousand 
pieces of silver among Brahmanas and beggars who dwelt 
in villages and in woods, and in other places.” (P. 423). 
Akbar appointed Qalïch Khan governor of Kashmïr. Qallch 
continued in this office for six years. He spent this period 
chiefly in extirpating the Chaks and suppressing the 
malcontents. 

The building of the Ndgar-nagar. 

During the first visit, Akbar had directed Sayyid Yüsuf 
Khan Rizavï Mashhadi, his governor, to build the Nagar- 
nagar, or Naga-nagarl as Quka puts it (page 426), aroundthe 
slopes of the Harï-parbat or the Köh-i-Maran (literally, the 
Hill of Snakes), and the work was completed at a cost of one 
crore and ten lakhs. The construction of this great bas- 
tioned stone-wall was undertaken, it was given out, chiefly 
with a view to provide work for the people. Under cover 
of this construction it was t perhaps, also intendcd to overawe 
the people of the Valley. £uka says that the Mughuls 
were to live within the wal! so that the soldiers could not, 
then, molest the local people (p. 426). The work was super- 
vised by a Kashmïrï, Mir Muhammad Husain Kant by name, 
and completed during the reign of Jahangïr. In the palace 
there was a little garden with a small building in it in 
which Akbar, according to Jahangïr, used constantly to 
sit. As it was out of order, Jahangïr deputed Mu'tamad 
Khan to put the garden in order and repair the building. 
It was “ adorned with pictures by master hands ” so that 
it was “the envy of the picture gallery of China.” And 
Jahangïr called the garden Nür-afza. (The Tüzuk, English 
Translation, Vol. II, pp. 150-151). 

Palacea were erected and gardens were laid out. 
These added a charm to the natural beauty of the country. 
During his second visit to Kashmïr in 1592 A.c. = 1000-1001 
A.H., Akbar directed operations against Aju Rai, the ruler 
of Tibet Kalan (major.) and Khurd (minor), parts of Little 
Tibet (Baltistan)-*-who offered resistance. The latter was 
consequontly rcplaced by ‘Alï Rai who held a principality in 
that vicinity. Jahangïr refers to ‘Alï Muhammad, the Bon 
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of ‘Ali Rai, deputed by his father to be attached to 
the Mughul court (Vol. II, p. 288.) 

On this second visit, Akbar was aocompanied by Bakhshï 
Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad, the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarï. 

[Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, whose year of birth may be 
taken as 958 a.h. or 1551 A.c., was the son of Khwaja Muqïm Hiravi 
(of Herat). Khwaja Muqïm was one of Babur’s officials and about 
the close of his reign was Dïwan-i-Buyütat oi Barrack Officer, or 
perhaps, Steward of the Róyal Household. Khwaja Muqïm fcctcd as 
Vazir of Humayün, and was an official of Akbar’s government too. 

In addition to being a student of history, Khwaja Nizam-ud-Dïn 
Ahmad, his son, was a patron of poets and apparently himself used to 
write poetry. The interest of Khwaja Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad in 
historical matters and his sfyill as a writer is evidenced by the fact, 
points out Dr. Bainï Prashad, in his Preface to B. De’s English 
translation of the Tabaqat-i-Akbarï, that when Akbar ordered the 
preparation of the History of the Kings of Islam or the Ta'rïkh-i-Aljï 
in 990 a.h. (1582 a.c.), he employed the Khwaja as one of the seven 
authors. 

The Khwaja’s interest in Süfïism and theology is indicated by 
his association with Süfïs and Shaikhs and religious people in general. 
As Blochmann says, “Nizam-ud-Dïn wasapious Muslim,” and yet 
“ managed to rise higher and higher in Akbar’s favour bykeeping his 
religious views to himself.” He iB one of the two or three with 
whom the orthodox Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badayünï is pleased. 

In addition to being a scholar, Nizam-ud-Dïn was a good soldier 
and administrator. He was attached to Akbar’s court, according to 
one statement, from the thirty-fifth year of his life. In 930 a.h. 
(1572 a.c.), the Khwaja was appointed Bakhshï in Gujrat where his 
duty was to act as the head of the military department and to look 
after recruitment, reviews and other similar affairs connected with the 
army. 

For his services in Gujrat, the Khwaja was honoured with the 
gift of a horse, a robe of honour and an increase in his stipend. Later, 
the Khwaja carried on a successful campaign in Sorath in the Ran 
of Kacbh. He was, after this, appointed Bakhshï in the year 1000 a.h. 
(1591-92 a.c.). The Mir Bakhshï, according to the A’in-i-Akb.arï, 
was one of the nobles of the state. 

Nizam-ud-Dïn was a great favourite of the Emperor at this time 
when he accompanied Akbar to Kashmïr. The Khwaja says his 
account of Kashmïr which terminates with the end of the 38th year 
of Akbar’s reign, is written in a “summary manner ” but that “ most 
of the great events have been succinctly narrated.” The reader will 
completely agree with this last part. And Mr. De, by his edition of 
the Persian text and English translation and scholarly notes, has 
made the whole work very intelligible and quite clear. 
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Bakhshf Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad utilized, for the compilation of 
the Tabaqat in respect of Kashmïr, as he himself notes: (i) Ta'rïkh-i- 
Mirza Hat dar and (ii) Ta'rïkk-i-Kashniir. The first is the Ta’rïkh-i- 
Rashtdi and we have already discussed it. The other is the Ta’rikh-i- 
Kashmïr, the author of which is not mentioned. But Dr. BainI 
Prashad in his Preface (p. xxx) says that this is probably the 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian for Akbar in 998 a.h. 
by Mulla Shah Muhmmad of Shahabad not far from Ver-nag, Kashmïr, 
and re-written in an easy Btyle in 999 a.h. (1590 a.c.) by Mulla 
‘Abdul Qadir Badayünï. This manuscript is in the British Museum 
(Riéu’s Catalogue, Volume I, page 296, Add. 24,032). [Reference to 
it will be found on pages 163-i of Kashïr .] The Tabaqat closes 
with the year 1002 a.h. Firishta and others come after the author of 
the Tabaqat. 

[While staying at Lahore in attendance on the Emperor, Khwaja 
Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad laid out or purchased a garden, and it was in 
this garden that he was buried after his dcath in his forty-fiffch year, 
on the banks of the Ravï, on 14th Safar, 1003 a.h. (19th October, 1694 
A.o.) when he was expected to rise much higher in Akbar’s favour. 

U»> j ybjê (A priceless pearl has left the world) gives the 

✓ 

date -of his death.] 

Akbar spent the summer of 1597 a.c. in Kashmïr, intro- 
duced a lighter assessment of revenue and returned to Lahore 
in the early winter. Towards the close of Akbar’s reign, a 
severe famine occurred in Kashmïr. It devcloped to such an 
alarming extent that the emperor had to transport grain and 
cereals from Sialköt to alleviate the miscry of the sufïerers. 
Two priests, Father Hierosme Xavier, a grand-nephew 
of St. Francis Xavier, and Beroist-de-Gois who accom- 
panied Akbar at his request to Kashmïr, relate their 
experience of this famine. The famine, they say, was so 
grievouB that “ many mothers were rendered destitute and 
laving no means of nourishing their children expösed them 
for sale in the public places of the city. Movcd to com- 
passion by this pitiable sight; the Father bought many of 
these little ones, who soon after receiving baptism, yieïded 
up their spirits to their Creator. A certain Saracen (Muslim) 
seeing the charity of the Father towards these children 
brought him One of his own ; but the Father gave it back 
to the mother, together with a certain sum of money for its 
support; for he was unwilling to baptize it. seeing that, if 
it survived there was little prospect of its being able to live 
a Christian life in that country.” 

The new land assessment which had followed the re- 
mittances of the tax, called bdj tamgha , resulted in an 
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Bhimbar is a small tovm situated in the plains, on the right bonk 
of a stream of the same name, which flows into the Chenab near 
Wazïrabad. It is about 29 miles north of Gujrat, 22 miles east of 
Jhelum, and 50 miles north-west of Sialköt. 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departurc 
from the plains for Kashmïr ; it is distant about 150 miles from Srïnagar, 
by the Pïr Panjal or Pantsal route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all 
except the south side by a low hill, about 500 or 600 feet in height. 

There is an old Mughul sardi in the middle of the town, and a 
brick gajhï or fort of no strength on the north ; the former building 
is used as the thanah and the district officer’s residence. 

To the Bouth of the town are two buildings for the reception 
of travellers. There is also a good encamping ground supplied witli 
water from the nadï. This stream is usually shallow and fordable, 
but is liable to freshets. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent Raja; the 
last of the line, Sultan Khan, opposed Ranjït Singh’s designs upon 
Kashmïr, and is stated to have been blinded by Raja Gulab Singh 
who, in his early career, was an employé of Sultan Khan. 

The ruins of the palace of the old Ra jas of Bhimbar may be 
traced near the village, on the left of the road towards Kashmïr. 


This small mosque, on the reverse, has a faijade of three arches. 
" The outer face is soiled by constant exposure to the weather. It 
was originally covered with painted floral designs which still exist 
in considerable freshness on the inner wal Is where they were pro- 
tected from the inclemency of weather. The lower part of the mural 
decoration consists of a dado divided into panels which are dark red, 
fringed with minutely worked floral scrolls. The fa^ade of the archeB, 
their intrados, pendentives, -etc., are covered with painted cypresees, 
palms and vnrious other trees and flowers, natural and conventional. 
The whole surface is glazed. 

“ There are two Windows at the sides which originally possessed 
brick sereens with star-shaped perforations. The core of the structure 
consists of rubble stones built in lime over which was applied a thick 
coat of lime bajri which again was superimposed by a thinner ono of 
gypsum. The last served as the background of the paintings. 

“ The mosque is a very interesting relic. ”— Extract from th* 
Kashmïr Archaeological Report. See also page 620. 



The Mosqur at Bhimbar, a Uwn aouth of Rajauri on the «*ld Gojrit to Kashmir 

ISee note on the re verse.) 
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increase of revenue, which, aB recorded by officials, amount- 
ed to over a lakh of Jcharwar. A khmwar 1 was equal to 
3 maunds and 8 seers of Akbar’s reign, and was reckoned 
at 16 dams of Akbar’s currency. In normal times, a maund 
of rice could be purchased for five annas. 

In tho reign of Akbar the Sübah of Kashmïr included 
Kabul and Qandahar, according to the A’ïn-i-Akbarï 
(Vol. II, p. 134). 

The re-alignment and construction by Muhammad 
Qasim Khan, Akbar’s chief engineer, of the great empire 
route by way of Gujrat, Bhimbar and Shupiyan ensured the 
regularity of traffic with India. Faizï referring to such 
improvements says: 
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Jahangir. 

Jahangir was essentially a lover of Nature and Kashmïr, 
therefore, appealed to him particularly. He paid eight 
visits to Kashmïr two of which were in the company of his 
father and six during his own reign, vit. 14th, 16th, I8th, 
19th, 20th and 2lst. 

Jahangir was accompanied by his beautiful Queen 
Nür Jahan “ whose* romantic spirit appears to have led 
her lord and Emperor into the most secluded and picturesque 
recesses of tho Valley.” “ Many of these pleaBant retreats 
are to this day pointed out as the spots wherc the royal 
pair were wont to disport themselves in those days of regal 
abandon.” The royal pair must have passed their time in 
festivities of every kind. In summer nights, the Dal lake 

1- Kharwar, literally meaning an ‘ass-Ioad,’ is the Standard measure 
for weighing large quantities in Kashmïr. The word is abbreviated aa 
'km.f (or khdri of the Rajatarangiyï). Nowadays a khar is equal to a 
little over two maunds. 8ee footnote in Chapter X, Section “ Weights 
and MeaBures." 

2. Lieut. Newall’s Sketch of the Mahomedan Hittory of Cashmere , 
J. A. B. B., No. V, 1854, p. 436. 
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must have reflected brilüanfc illuminatione and fantastic 
fireworks, and the air must have “ re-echoed to the sound 
of song and dance.” Akbar, Jahangïr and his Nür Jahan, 
says Mrs. Stuart, 1 are far more vivid personalities in India 
than Elizabeth or the Stuart sovereigns are in England. 
To please his consort, Jahangïr is said to have 
introduced the chindr 2 or the plane tree from Iran, her 
native country. 13ut this is wrong. The Kashmïrï word 
barvayn shows the existcnce of the chinar in Kashmïr beforc 
Jahangïr, who himself refers to the girth and spreading 
shade of chinars with wonder. Jahangïr’s account of the 
journey and his impressions of the country, its people, 
their costumes and modes of life, of the variety of its 
picturesque scenery, his comments on men, women and 
things are all vividly recorded in his own inimitable style 
in his Memoirs. He built many palaces and summer- 

1. Gardena-of the Great Mughals, London, 1913, page 176. 

2. The Chinar- —8hams-ul-‘Ulama’ Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
tracés the plane-tree to Iran. He finds its mention in the Fahlavi 
Bundehesh [the commentary on one of the 21 books of the Zend-Avesta. 
The Bundehesh gives an account of the Creation as told in the Zend- 
Avesta]. Herodotus refers to the plane-tree as being held in eBtimation 
by the Achemenian kings like Xerxes and Darius, the father of Xerxes. 
Later Persiang call the plane-tree Darakht-i-Fozl or ‘ the Tree of Grace.* 
Teheran, by some, is called the ‘ City of Plane-Trees.’ And hence, Long- 
fellow’s lines:— 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest, 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
iewels 

— Evangeline, Part the First, II, Lines 22-23. 

Pliny in his Natural History (Book XII, Ohap. 1, pp. 357-58) 
refers to the plane-tree ha ving been brought on the Ionian Sea into the 
Island of Diomedea to beautify the tomb of Diomedea. From there 
it was transplanted into Sicily and later to Italy, where it was planted 
as “a most singular, rare and special tree” tbroughout the peninsula. 
It was carricd to Terwin and Tournay in France, where “ it was counted 
as an appearance to the very soii.” Those who walked and refreshed 
themselves under its shadow were to ‘‘ pay a custom to the people of 
Rome.” Spain, too, had the plane-tree. All this happened, says Pliny, 
about the time that Rome was sacked by the Qauls. The plane-tree 
came to be so highly csteemed that people would ‘ 1 water them with wine. 
Pliny gives several instances of large plane-trecs in Italy, in the hollow 
trunks of which, kings and emperors had made banqiieting places— 
The Journal of the Anlhropological Society of Bombay, Volume VI, 
1901-03, No. 8, pages 427—434. Jahangïr also notes large plane-trees 
in Kashmlr. He says : “ I myself was riding on a horB", with fiye 
at her saddled horses and two eunuchs, we went inside it,”— English 
Trans lotion, Vol. II, p. 154. The ohinar is also a native of Farghana, 
Central Asia. 
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houses. He completed the construction of the celebrated 
Shalimar Gardena. The ruina of palacea at Manas-bal, 
Acha-bal and Vêr-nag, etc., attest to Nür Jahan a taste 
in aelecting picturesque sites. 

The late Juatice Shah Dln lias beautifully deacribed the 
scene in hia well-known poem Shdldmdr — 
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Baron Schonberg* give '• ua a moving picture, perhaps of 
these days, when he writes : “ Kashmïr, the reputed cradle 

of the human race, that spot to which the sagaa of the 
eastern nationa have lent a religioua veneration, and which 
the imagininga of the western poets have robed in all the 
beauties of an earthly Elysium—Kaahmir around which ia 
flung all the voluptuouaneas of Asiatic fiction, and ao much 
of the aplendour of Asiatic biatory—where is the European 
who heara Kaahnilr mentioned, and does not think of the 
glory of Ackbar, the pomp of Jehangir and the beauty of 
Nur Jehan? ” 

Thomas Moore has put these romantic days of Jahangïr 
and Nür Jahan in the vale of Kashmïr in beautiful poetry 
in hia Lalla Rookh .— 

‘ Oh ! best of delights as it everywhere is 
To be near the loved One ,—what a rapture is his 
Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O’er the Lake of Cashmere with that One by his side ! 

If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a Heaven she must make of Cashmere I 
So feit the magnificent Son of Ackbar, 


*TraveU, Vol. II, pp. 1-2, 
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When from power and pomp and the trophies of war 
He flew to that Valley, forgetting them all 
With the Light of the Haram, his young Nourmahal, 
When free and uncrown’d aa the Conqueror roved 
By the banks of that Lakc, with hia only beloved, 

He aaw, in the wreatha ahe would playfully snatch 
From the hedgea, a glory hia crown could not match, 
And preferred in hia heart the least ringlet that curl’d 
Down her exquiaite neck, to the throne of the world I 
There’a the beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like a long sunny lapae of a summer day’s light, 
Shining on, ahining on, by no ahadow made tender, 

Till Love falls aaleep in the aameneaa of splendour : 

Thia waa not the beauty—oh ! nothing like thia, 

That to young Nourmahal gave auch magie of bliaa I 
But that lovelineaa, ever in motion, which playa 
Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy daya, 

Now here and now there, giving warmth aa it fliea 
From the lipa to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes; 
Now roelting in miat and now breaking in gleama, 

Like the glimpaea a aaint haa of heaven in bis dreama ! 
When penaive, it aeemed aa if that very grace, 

That charm of all othera, waa born with her face ! 

And when angry,—for e’en in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezea will ruffle the flowera aometimes— 

The short, passing anger but aeem’d to awaken 

New beauty, like flowera that are aweeteat when shaken. 

There too the Haram’s inmatea amile— 

Maids from the West, with aun-bright hair, 

And from the Garden of the Nile, 

Delicate aa the roaea there ; 

Daughtera of Love from Cyprus’ rocka, 

With Paphian* diamonds in their locka ; 

Light Peri forma, auch aa there are 
Dn the gold meada of Candahar ; 

And they, before whose sleepy eyea, 

In their own bright Kathaian bowera, 

Sparkle auch rainbow butterflies, 

That they might fancy the rich flowera 
That round them in the aun lay sighing, 

Had been by magie all set flying ! 

Everything young, everything fair, 

From Eaat and West is blushing there, 

Except—except—O Nourmahal! 

Thou lovelieat, dearest of them all, 

The one, whoae amile shone out alone, 

Amidst a world the only one I 

♦Of Paphos, a city of Cyprus, sacred to Aphrodjte or Venos, 
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tt The board was spread with fruits and wino j 
With grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin’s 1 hills pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears, 

And sunniest apples that Caubul 
In all its thousand gardens bears ;— 

Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar’d magusteen; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 
From the far groves of Samarcand, 

And Basra dates, and apricots, 

Seed of the Sun, 2 3 from Iran’s land 
With rich conserve of Visna cherries, 8 
Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the yóung gazelles 
Feed on in Erac’s 4 5 rocky delta. 

All these in richest vases smile, 

In baskets of pure sandal-wood 
And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood, 

Whenöe oft the lucky diver brings 
Vase 3 to grace the halls of kings. 

Wines, too, of every clime and hue, 

Around their liquid lustre threw ; 

Amber Rosolli, 6 —the bright dew 
From vineynrds of the Green-Sea gushing ; * 

And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 
As if that jewel, large and rare, 

The ruby, for which Kublai-Khan 7 
Offer’d a city’s wealth, was blushing, 

Melted within the goblets there ! 

And amply Selim quaffs of each, 

And seems resolved the flood shall reach 
His inward heart,—shedding around 
A genial deluge, as they run, 

1. Qazvïn, in Iran, is on the mnin route t,o Europe. 16tb and 17th 
century travellers spell it as in the text above. 

2. * Tukhm-i-Shams’ is a kind of delicious apricot. 

3. Visna is no other than Vishnia, originalïy Greek but now a 
Russian word, meaning chcrry, The vishnia is a fine clicrry in Russia 
proper and in Turkiatan. 

4 Erac now written ‘Iriiq. But here the reference is probably to 
the district of ‘Iraq-i-'Ajam in Iran, situated to the west of Qumm 
het ween Haniadiin and Isfahün. 

5. Rosolio is the name of an Itnlian liquor. Here perhaps the 
meaning is Rosolli of amber colour, yellow wine. 

6. Green-Sea. The allusjon is to the Persian Gulf. 

7. A Mongol emperor (b. 1216, ,1. 1294) was the grandson of 

Changiz Khan. Ktililüi Khan ruled as emperor o China and Central 

• Asja from 12.09 to 1294 A, C. 
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That Boon shall leave no spot undrown’d, 

For Love to rest its wings upon. 

44 Come hither, come hither,—by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasurea that never are gone ; 

Like the waves of the surmner, as one dies away. 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

And the love that is over, in expiring, gives birth 
To a new one as warm, as unequall’d in bliss; 

And, oh 1 if there be an Ëlysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this. 

" The maak is olf—the chann is wrought— 

And Selim to his heart has caught, 

In blushes, more than ever bright, 

His Nourmahal, his Haram’s Light! 

And well do vanish’d frowns enhance 
The charm of every brighten’d glance; 

And dearer seema each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile; 

And, happier now for all her sighs 
As on his arm her head reposes, 

She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

4 Remetnber, love, the Feast of Roses. 

—Thomas Moore. 
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[Malik Haidar Chadura — Malik Haidar Ch&dura, whose History 
we have utilized, must here come in for a few worda. Malik Haidar 
wrote his History of Kashmïr from the earliest times to his own, in 
Persian, in 1027 ah. (1617 a.c.), the 12th year of the accession of 
Jahangïr. The total number of pages of the copy used by me 
on loan from Khan Bahadur Maulavï Zafar Hasan, b.a. (Alig.), 
o.b.e., Retired Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, Nasheman, 
Delhi Gate, Delhi, is 235, the number of folios is 118. The size is 
7*X4", the written portion of the folios beiDg 5|"x2|". The number 
of lines per page is 17. This manuscript is a copy of the manu¬ 
script dated a.h. 1117=1705 A.o. There is another date : Rewarï, 
16th September, 1893 A.c., Bhadön S. 1950, 5th Rabi‘ 1, 1310 a.h. on 
this manuscript which may presumably be the date of its transcription 
from the 1117 a.h. copy. The British Museum MS. Add. 8906, 
(Vol. I, page 297), has 224 folios, size 10J' by 6^", 12 lines per page 
3|" long in nasta‘lïq, dated Shavval a.h. 1216 (a.c. 1802), and 
Add. 16,705 (page 298), has 230 folios, size 8£" by 4f", 16 lines per 
page, 3' long, in cursive nasta'lïq, probably in the 17th century A.c. 
AghaHakïm ‘Ali, b.a.-p.b., d.s. (Milan, Italy) Director of Sericulture, 
Srïnagar, secured mc another copy of Haidar Malik’s History which 
originally belonged to the late Malik Asadullah and is now in posses- 
eion of Hajï Mohd. Jawad of Jadi-ba), Srïnagar. This copy is very 
clear and has 262 pages, size 13 lines per page, in cursive 

nasta ‘lïq, dated 1297 a.h.= 1879 A.c. 

Malik Haidar and his brother Malik ‘Alï were Kashmïr noblemen 
descended from Malik Muhammad Najï, the minister of Husain Shah 
Chak. In the latter part of his History, Malik Haidar says that he 
had spent four and twenty years of his life in the service of Yösuf 
Shah Chak whom he followed in his banishment to his jagir in Bihar. 
Malik Haidar carried out with great success, as Faujdar of Ja’is, (Ja'is 
from jaish a ‘ camp’ is a town, on the rail, in the Salon Tahsïl of the 
Rai Barelï district of the United Provinces, on the road from 
Lucknow to Sultanpur. Ja’is originally had a fortresB called Udyana- 
gar or Ujilekangar) an expedition against Raja Balbhadr, and was 
personally engaged with Shïr Afgan Khan in the attack in which 
the latter succumbed in 1016 a.h. (1607 a.c.). With his brother, 
‘AU Malik, he protected Shïr Afgan’s widow Mihr-un-Nisa Begam 
(afterwards Nür Jahan) against all dangers and even received a 
wound. Haidar was warmly recommended by her to Jahangïr who 
bestowed upon him the titles of Chaghataï and Ra’ïs-ul-Mulk, 
with an office in the government of Kashmïr. The Ta'rïkh-i-KhaUl 
Marjünpt'm (p. 166) mentions that Mihr-un-Nisa actually entered tho 
house of Yüsuf Shah Chak for personal safety. 

When the Jami* Masjid at Srïnagar was consumed by fire during 
the reign of Jahangïr, Malik Hasan, the father of Malik Haidar who 
was a Shï‘a, was accused of having been concerned, along withother 
leading Shi'as, in the conflagration. It is sa*id that, at tbe instance 
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of Nür Jahan, Haidar consequently re-built it at his own expense aa 
the following chronogram illustrates :— 
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The Jami‘ Masjid, that was originally built by Sultan Sikandar, 
was twice partially destroyed by fire previous to the reign of Jahangir, 
and was re-built by Sultan Hasan Shah and later by Ibrahïm Magre. 
Malik Haidar conducted several works of improvement and utility 
in Kashmïr. Hi3 brother,‘AU Malik, is given the credit of the conquest 
of Kishtwar in 1029-30 a.h. (1619-20 a.c.). 



The grave of the hlstorlan Ra’ïs-ul-Mulk Haidar Malik 
at Tsódur or Chadura about 10 miles from Srinagar 

Chadura, to which Malik Haidar belonged, is pronounced in 
Kashmlri as Tsócjur and written Chadura. It is a village in the 
Nagam pargana about a mile from Nagam itself; and is «ome 
ten miles south of Srinagar. The Kbanqah (tomb) of Mir 
Shams-ud-Dio Traqi, originally built by Daulat Shah Chak, was 
also re-built by Malik Haidar. 

“ On Sunday, the 7th of Urdibihisht, I rode to the village of 
Chadura which is the native country of Haidar Malik,” writea the 
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royal visitor, Jahangïr.* “ In tnith this ia a very pleasant apot of 
ground, and has flowing atreama and lofty plane-trees. At his requeat 
I gave it the name of Nürpür (the City of Light).” This is an alluaion 
to Nür Jahan and to Nür-ud-Dïn Jahangïr. “ On the road there waa 
a tree called halthal ; when one takes one of the branches and ahakea 
it, the whole of the tree comea into movement,” he continuea. “ The 
common people believe that thia movement is peculiar to that tree. 
By chance, in the said village, I saw another tree of the sarae kind, 
which was in aimilar movement. And I ascertained that it was common 
to that species of tree and not confined to one tree. In the village of 
Rawalpur, kös from the city towards Hindustan, there is a plane- 
tree, burnt in the inside. Twenty-five years before this, when I myself 
was riding on a horse, with five other saddled horses and two eunuchs, 
we went inside it . . . . It has been noted in the Akbar-ndma 
that my father took thirty-four people inside and made them stand 
close to each other.”] 


A Dutch Protestant's view of Kashmïr under Jahangïr. 

Francisco Pelsaert of Anfwerp, u Dutch Protestant, 
in the service of the Dutch East India Conipany, was in 
India for seven years from 1621 to 1627 a.c. Pelsaert 
rosé to be the President of the Dutch fleet. His commercial 
report to his employers written in 1626 is printed under 
the title of the Remonstrantie. In this booklet of 88 pages, 
Pelsaert gives vis light glimpses of Kashmïr in Jahangïr’s 
reign (pp. 33-36). Thougli the observations are not quite 
accurate in all detail, and there areseveral obscurities, the 
extract has its interest for the gener Al reader, as a whole, 
from the point of view of a fanatical Protestant trader of 
the time. Writes Pelsaert: “ The city of Kashmir ( viz ., 
Srinagar) itself is planted with very pleasant fruit-beanng 
and other trees, while two great rivers üow past it. The 
larger of these comes from Wirnagie (Ver-nag), Achiauwel 
(Acha-bal) and Matiaro (Matau, referring to the river Lidar), 
the other rises from the ground like a well or spring, 
three kos from the city, ha ving its source at Saluara 
[Sölur or Salura village, at one time was on the Anchar Lake— 
l^milea from the large spring of Tulmul Tïratha. Sölur 
is 13£ miles from Srïnagar] on an inland lake ; but the 
water of neither of them appears to be sweet or healthy, 
and the inhabitants boil it before they drink it, while 
the king and the chief nobles have their water carried 


•Engliah Translation of th<* Tüvuk-i-Jahdngïri by Alexander Hogers, 
edited by Henry Beveridge, 1914, Vol. II, pages 154-55, 
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3 or 4 kos from Swindesseway (the Sind river of Kashmïr, 
which passes the village Gadur, about eight miles from 
Srïnagaby r^ad and boat) where the water is clear and 
snow-white. King Jahangir began the eonstruction of a 
wooden aqueduct, to bring good water from a distance 
of 10 or 12 kos into the fort, but realizing that it could be 
easily poisoned by enemies or malcontents, he abandoned 
it after having spent fully 10,000 rupees. In Kashmir 
foreigners usually suffer from the flux, and many die of 
it; the cause must be water, and aLso the quantity of fruit 
which is available. 

“ On the East side of the city lies a great stronghold, 
with a wall of grey stone fully nine or ten feet thick, which 
joins it to a high rocky nill, with a large palace on the 
summit, and another somewhat lower or half way up, 
towards the North, as well as two or three residences with 
separate approaches, but the principal ones lie on the 
South towards the East. In the centre of this fort is the 
King’s palace, which is noteworthy rather for its elevation 
and extent than its magnificence. The Queen lives next 
to the King, on the North side; next to her her brother, 
Asaf Khan, and, a little further on, Mukarrib Khan. 
[Shaikh Ilasan with the title of Muqarrab Khan was some 
time govemor of Delhi. From his childhood he was always 
in Jahangir’s service and in attendanee on him.] On 
the other or Southern side, lives Sultan Shahriyar, the 
King’s youngest son, who is married to the Queen’s 
daughter by her first husband. On the south-west liv% 
Khawja Abdul [Abu’1] Hasan and also other great nobles, 
all of whom reside within the fortress and round the hill 
in a circle of about a kos in circumference. The city is 
very extensive, and contains many mosques, as tlieir 
churches are called. The houses are built of pine-wood, 
the interstices being filled with clay and their style is by 
no means contomptible. They look elegant, and fit for 
citizens rather than peasants and they are ventilated with 
handsome and artistip opcn-work, instead of Windows or 
glass. They have flat roofs entirely covercd with earth, 
on which the inhabitants often grow onions, or which are 
covered with grasa, so that during the rains the green 
roofs and groves make the city most beautiful on a distant 
view. 

“ The inhabitants of the country and the city are 
for the most part poor, but they are physically strong, 
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especially the men, who can carry quite twice the load of 
a Hindustani; this is remarkable in view of the fact that 
men and women get so little food. Their children are 
very handsome and fair, while they are young and small, 
but when they grow up they become yellow and ugly, 
owing to their mode of life, which is that of beasts rather 
tlian men. The women are small in build, filthy, lousy, 
and not handsome. They wear a coarse grey woollcn 
garment, open from the neck to the waist. On the fore- 
head they have a sort of red band, and above it an ugly, 
black, dirty clout, which falls from the head over the 
shoulders to the legs ; cotton eloth is very dear and their 
inborn poverty prevents them from possessing a change 
of raiment. 

“ They are fanatical Moslems. It was their twelfth 
king ( obscure scntence) who observed this creed, bef ore 
king Akbar’s General, Raja Bhagwan Das, overcame the 
country by craft and subtlety, the lofty mountains and 
difficult roads rendering forcible conquest impossible. 

“ Kashmir produces many kinds of fruit, such as 
apples, pears, walnuts, etc., but the flavour is inferior to 
those of Persia ,or Kabul. In December, January and 
February the cold is very great, with constant ra in and 
snpw; the mountains remain white with snow, except in 
places where the sim shines in the warm weather, causing 
heavy floods in the rivers. 

“ The reason of the King’s speoial preference for this 
country is that when the heat in India increases, his 
body burns like a furnace, owing to his consumption of 
excessively stron^ drink and opium, excesses which were 
still greater in his youth. He usually leaves Lahore in 
Maren or April, and reaches Kashmir in May. The journey 
is very difficult and dangerous, besides being expensivo, 
for pack animals cannot cross the mountains, and practi- 
cally everything must be carried on men’s heads. All the 
nobles curse the place, for it makes the rich poor, and 
the poor cannot fill their stomachs there, because every¬ 
thing is excessively dcar ; but apparently the King prefers 
his own comfort or pleasure to the welfare of his people. 

“ Kashmir yields nothing for export to Agra except 
saffron of which there are two kinds. That which grows 
near the city sells in Agra at 20 to 24 rupees the ser ; 
the other kind, which grows at Casstwvary (Kishtwar), 
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10 kos (?) distant is the best, and usually fetches 28 to 
32 rupees the ser (of 30 pice weight). Many patnris are 
also woven; these are cloths 3 ells long and 2 broad, 
woven from the wool (it is more like hair), which grows 
on the hind-quarters of the sheep, very fine and as soft 
as silk. They are worn here ( i.e. in Agra) in wraps in the 
winter because of the cold, and look very well and fine, 
having a surface like bóratos (a thin woollen cloth 
fashionable in Europe at this period). Walnuts, which are 
plentiful, are also exported to Agra. 

“ The goods sent from Agra to Kashmir are coarse, 
unbleached, cotton-cloth, yam for local consumption, and 
also pepper and opium. Nutmeg, cloves and mace are 
too dear, and their use is unknown ; but all of themare, 
as might be expectcd, brought there when the King is in 
residence.” 


Qalïch Khan and Sa‘adat Khan, governors under 
Jahangïr,suppressed the Chaks with a strong hand. All their 
hauteur departed. The poor Chaks took tohumbler ways 
of life, and either went in for humbler jobs or settled down 
as husbandmen, farmers and horse-keepers. I‘tiqad Khan 
imposed severe, unjust restrictions upon the agriculturist 
class. He introduced the evil practice of requisitioning or 
attaching fruit gardens, of reserving forests and villages. 
He exacted forced labour particularly in connexion with 
the plucking of saffron flowers, which formed an asset of 
imperial revenue. Shah Jahan, however, revoked these 
practicea by issuing a special farman (command) after his 
acceBsion. 

Jahangïr did not neglect the welfare of his subjects. 
In 1621 A. c. (1031 A. H.) he abolished the vexatious tax 
Rasüm-i-Faujddrï ” to ease the sub jects and soldiere.” He 
prohibited in Itajaurï the immolation of Muslim women in 
emulation of their Hindu sisters who devoted themselveB to 
flamcs with the remains of their husbands. A girl of 
twclve* years of age had been buried alive in the gi;ave 
of her dead husband just bef ore the arrival of Jahangïr 
in 1619. The strangulation of daughters at birth by men 
without means was stopped. Ho also forbade intermarriage 
between Hindus and Muslim women. The conversïon of 


•Th* Niatofy of Jahangxr by Francis Glad win, edited by Rao 
Bahadur K. V. R. Aiyangar, Paul 4 Co., MudraB, 1930, page 92. 



Chiogas Sarai 

Chingas Sarai is a small and scattered villuge situuted on 
a flat table-land, about 200 feet above the right bank of the Tawï river 
It lies on. the Bhimbar route into Kashmïr, betweeen Naoshahra and 
Rajaurï, about 13 miles north of the former place, and 15 miles south 
of the latter. There is a bungalow for the accommodation of travellers, 
about a quarter of a mile from the village. 

The old Sarai, from which the village takes its name, is close to 
the bungalow. Water is procurable from a baoli or from the river 
beneath. The hill sides in the vicinity are covered with under-wood 
and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good grazing 
ground. Next to the Mughul mosque at the Sarai is the grave 
entombing Jahangir’s entrails. 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the 
ancient slabs sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced. 
A most curious example of these stones exists at this village 
where, among a number of small lingams under a pïpal tree, is a rudely 
carved slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over 
the whole length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands 
standing bclow. 
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Murhui Sarii at Chineas on the old route from the Punjib to Kashmir 

[See note on the reverse.] 
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Muslim girls to Hinduism and then their cremation with 
Hindu husbands at one time was as large as 4,000 in Rajaurï 
and Bhimbar. 1 2 3 Shah Jahan followed his father’s policy in 
the matter. In Shah Jahan’s time, in the seventh year of 
his reign. an investigation was made int o the complaints 
of Muslims of Bhimbar against the Hindus who burnt the 
Qu’ran and oppressed the Muslims. On the report of the 
investigating official, Shaikh Mahmüd Gujratï, an order 
was issued that, if a Hindu wanted to be converted to Islam, 
his family should not place any obstacles in his way* 
During the present Dogra rule a Hindu, on conversion to 
Islam, loses right to his share of the family property. 

OMng to difficultiés experienced in his journey, 
Jahangïr ordered suitable lodgings to be constructed for 
himself and the harem at convenient stages. He further 
ordered a garden to be built at the Ver-nag Spring. In this 
garden, there was a picture gallery in which the pictures 
of Humayün, Akbar, Jahangïr and Shah ‘Abbas of Iran 
were painted. According to the contemporary, Francisco 
Pelsaert, 8 Ver-nag was “the most delightful pleasure-resort 
where the King had the best hunting grounds in the whole 
of India.” Dilawar Khan and Iradat Khan, two of bis 
governors, also constructed gardens on the Bararinambal 
lagoon fed by the Mar-nalaand situated in the southeast of 
Srinagar, and at Naopör a village five miles south of 
Sopör. 

Se ven 4 * Sübadars or governors were appointed by 
Jahangïr, one after the other, to govern Kashmïr. With 
the exception of Qalich Khan (1000) and Iradat Khan (1020). 
all were just, and numerous are the instances of their justice. 
The Hindus of Kashmïr complained against Qalïch Khan 
to the Emperor Jahangïr who communicated, after the 
epigrammatic style of Ja'far Barmakï (see Al-Kdmil al- 
Mubarrad , Lahore, 1337 a.h. = 1928 a.c., Vol. I, p. 301), the 
following warning to him :— 

m „ .* » 

1. Qazvïnï’fl Badshah-ndma, pp. 444-6, also ‘Abdul Hamïd Lahaurï’s 
Badthah-ndtna, Vol. I, sectionii, page 58. 

2. ‘Abdul Hatnld’s' Bdduhdh-ndma, Vol. I, seclion ii, page 585. 

3. Jahangïr'» India : The Retnonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert, 1925, 
page 33. 

4. Muhammad-ud-Dln Fauq, Mulcammal Ta’rtkh-i-Kashmir, 

Part II, page 198. 
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[Proteobion of Govemance. Thy complainants are many, thy 
thanksgivers few. Pour oloud-water on the thirsty people, or elso 
telinquish thy administrative post.] 

The Dabistdn 1 2 says that Pandit Qri Kanta, a Kashmlri, 
conversant with Hindu Sciences and knowing the Sh as tras, 
Vas invested by Jahangïr with the dignity of a judge of 
the Hindus in order that, in every concern of personal law 
and custom, they should have complete autonomy. 

According to his autobiography, Jahangïr married a 
Kashmiri lady. ‘ After him, by the daughter of the prince 
of Kashmïr who was of the society of the Jögls, I had 
another daughter, who died a year old.’ a 

As regards territorial extension, Jahangïr’s reign 
witnessed the conquest of Kishtwar. A description of this 
conquest in the language of the royal diarist is worthy of 
reproduction. It reads almost like the dispatch of a modern 
War correspondent— 

“ On tho tenth of the Ilahr month of Shahrïwar, in my 14th 
year, Dilawar Khan with 10,000 horse and foot, determined to 
conquer Kishtwar. He appointed his son, Hasan by name, with 
Gird ‘Alï Mir Bahr to guard the city and administer the territory. As 
Gauhar Chak and Aiba Chak laid claim to Kashmïr as heirs, and 
were stirring up strife in Kishtwar and were wandering in the valley 
of confusion and ruin, he left Haibat, one of his brothers, with a force 
at Desu, which is near the Kotal of the Plr Panjal, by way of caution. 
Dividing his forces at that place, he himself hastened with a 
force by the road of Sanglnpür, sending his son Jalal, with Nasrullah 
‘Arab, and ‘Alï Malik Kashmlri and a band of Jahangirl servants by 
another road, and his elder son Jamal with a band of zealous young 
men as an advance-guard to his own force. At the same time, he 
placed two other forces to move forward on his right and left. As 
no horses could go on the road by way of precaution, he took some 
with him, but left nearly all his sipahls’ horses behind and sent them 
to Kashmïr (t.e. firinagar). The young men girded the belt of duty 
on their waists, and went up hills on foot. The ghazïs of the army 
of Islam fought from post to post with the ill-fated unbelievers as far 
as Narköt, which was one of the enemy’s strongholds .... The 
ill-fated Aiba Chak with many of the people of ruin were slain. By 
the death of Aiba, the Raja became powerless and without heart, and 
took the road of flight, and, Crossing by tho bridge, stopped at 

Bhandarköt which is on the other side.Dilawar Khan 

drew up his forces at Bhandarköt .... In short, for four months 
and ten days, Dilawar Khan having planted the foot of courage at 
Bhandarköt made endeavours to cross over .... Jalal, Dilawar 


1. Shea and Troyer’s Tran-slalion —pagos 164-165. 

2. The Valley of Kashvür, page 194, footnote 2. 
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Khan’s son, with some of tho servants of the Court and a band of 
Afghans, about 200 in nuinber, crossed over in safety, made unawares 
an attack on the Raja, and blew loudly the trumpets of victory 
The men rushed on the Raja 'and made him prisoner . . . Dilawar 
Khan . . . having crossed the river (Marü) came to Mandal 

Badr whick was the Capital of the country, and ia three hos from the 
river. The daughter of Sangram, Raja of Jammu and the daughter 
of ... . Süraj Mal son of Raja Baso were in the Raja’s house 
( i.e married to him). By Sangrim’s daughter he had children. 
Before the victory he had aent hia family for refuge to the Raja of 
Jaswal and other Zamïndars . . . Dilawar Khan took the Raja 

with him, and came to kiss the threshold, leaving Nasrullah ‘Arab 
with a body of horae and foot to guard the country. 

“ The whole income of the Raja consists of finea, and for a small 
offence he takes a heavy aura. From whomsoever is wealthy and in 
comfortable circumstances the Raja, on aome pretext, clears out all 
tbat he has. From all sources his income is about Ra. 100,000. In 
time of wat 6,000 or 7,000 men on foot collect together. There are but 
few horses among them. The Raja and the chief men have about 
fifty between them. I bestowed a year’s revenue on Dilawar Khan 
by way of reward.”* 

During the régime of Dilawar Khan, following the 
appearance of a cornet, it ie said, rats appeared in alarming 
numbers and considerably damaged the crops. The epidemie 
of plague infested the country so virulently that the dead 
were thrown into the river without oven the last rites being 
performed. Let Jahangïr himself describe it: “On this day 
(Wednesday, I7th Isfandarmuï, 12th year of Jahangïr*8 
reign=16l7 a.o.) a report of the chronicler of events 
arrived, that the plague had taken firm hold of the country 
(Kashmïr) and that many had died. The symptomB were 
that the first day there was headache and fevor and much 
bleeding at the nose. On the second day the patiënt died. 
In tho house where one pefson died all the inmates were 
carried off. Whoever went near the Bick person or a dead 
body was affected in the same way. In one inBtance, the 
dead body was thrown on the grass, and it chanced that 
a cow came and ate some of the grass. It died, and some 
dogs that had eaten its flesh also died. Things had come 
to such a pass that from fear of death fathers would not 
approach their children, and children would not go near 
their fathers. A strange thing was that, in the ward in 


*The Tüzuk-i-Jahangïrï, Euglieh Translation by Alexander Rogers 
and Henry Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1914, volume II, 
pages 135 139. 
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which the dieease began, a fire broke out, and nearly 3,000 
houses were burnt .... I trust .that the Almighty 
will have mercy on His sinful slaves, and that they will be 
altogether freed frora such calamities.” 1 

“On this day (Wednesday, the first of the month of 
Azar=March 1617 a.c., the 12th year of Jahangïr’s reign) 
Kashmlr reports were laid bef ore me. One was that in the 
house of a certain silk-seller two girls were bom with teeth, 
and with their backs as far as the waist joined together, 
but the heads, arms and logs were Beparate » they lived a 
short time and died.” 2 3 * 

During the time of Jahangïr, Kashmïr yielded a revenue 
amounting to 7,46,70,000 dams, which undoubtedly indicates 
the increase of prosperity enjoyed by Kashmir during his 
rule. 

Shah Jahan. 

Shah Jahan visited Kashmïr four times during his reign 
at intervals of five or seven years. The first visit took place 
in 1043 a.H. (or 1634 A.C.), when Shah Jahan arrived in 
Srinagar on June 6. “ The enchanting beauty of this 

province hypnotïzed Shah Jahan,” writes the author of 
Hislory of Shahjahan of Dihli , 8 “ and though he had no 
staff of painters with him to reproduce its natural beauty, 
he had a number of excellent writerB at court who have 
described Kashmïr in glowingly picturesque language, 
which is poetic in spirit though prose in form.” The des- 
criptions of Kashmïr written Dy Mirza Amïnaï Qazvïnï 
( Padshah-nama, British Museum, Or. 173) and Jalal-ud-Dïn 
Tabatabaï ( Padshah-nama , British Museum, Or. 1676), the 
versificd narrativcs of Qudsï and Kalïm are instances. 
Mïrza Amïnaï Qazvïnï was in the royal retinue on this 
occasion. Shah Jahan’s second visit took place during 
January to October 1640 a.c. Another visit is recorded 
in 1645. The last visit took place in 1651 which, however, 
was cut short on account of floods and storms. And 
Shah Jahan returned to Lahore. It was at the time of 
Shah Jahan’s first visit that the Hindu raja of Bhimbar 
announced the adoption of Islam, and was givon the title 
of Raja-i-Daulatmand (or the Raja of Riches). 

1. The Tüzuk-i-Jahangïri, English Tranfllation by Rogers and 
Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1909, Volume, I, pages 
442-443. 

2. Ibid., page 406. 

3. History of Shahjahon of Dihli by Dr. Ban&rsï Praa&d Sakaena, 

the Indian Press Ltd., Allahabid, 1932, pages 314-17. 
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Shah Jahan appointed nine governors altogether, of 
whom two, namely, Zafar Khan and ‘Al! Mardan Khan 
were re-appointed. 1‘tiqad Khan, who had been appointed 
by Jahangïr, continued in office till his high-handedneaa 
and oppressive rule brought about hia removal. Prince 
Murad viaited Kashmïr in 1640 a.c., and remained as 
governor for a year, being followed by Alï Mardan Khan. 
During hia stav, Prince Murad married a daughter of the 
Maliks of Shahabad. Shahabald was formerly called the 
Vër-nag pargana, according to Hasan, and was re-named 
Shahabad by Shah Jahan. 

Zafar Khan’s original name was AhsanullahKhan Ahsan. 
Zafar Khan was the title confcrred on him by Shah Jahan 
on account of hia triumphant courage and coolnea*. He 
succeeded 1‘tiqad Khan. In reality, Ahsanullah’a father, 
Abu’1 Haaan Turbatï, was nominated to the governorahip. 
He was, however, too infirm and aged to aasume the onerous 
duties of office in person. The son deputized for the 
father. Zafar’s excellent adminiatration won the Emperor’e 
approbation and he was confirmed in hia post. 

The final conqueat of Tibet was elïected by Zafar 
Khan. lts brief detail is this. Chaks were givcn asylum in 
Little Tibet (Baltistan). Jahangïr’a Sübadar of Kaahmir, 
Haahim Khan, son of Qaaim Khan Mïr Bahr, attempted to 
reduce ‘AH Rai Marzhan (Warden of the MarcheB) of Skardu 
to aubmission but failed. In Shah Jahan’a time, Abdal, 
‘Alï Rai’a son, gave protcction to Habïb Chak and Ahmad 
Chak. Zafar Khan, therefore, persuaded Abdal to acknow- 
ledge Mughul sovereignty and to rcad the Khutba in Shah 
Jahan’a name in 1634. But Abdal, within the next two 
yeara, rcpudiated hia submission. Shah Jahan ordcred 
Zafar'Khan to subjugatc Little Tibet. With 2,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry, Zafar Khan forced Abdal to reaume 
submission and to pay an indemni^y of one million rupeea. 
In the courae of the fight, Abdal’a aon, Daulat, a lad of fiftecn, 
showed considerablc pluck in aallying out of his fort at 
Shakar on the other aide of the Nïl-aborthe Indus, in Little 
Tibet,, but was driven back by Mïr Fakhr-ud-Dïn of the 
Mughul army. Daulat, on being overwhelmed, oscaped 
with his father’a caah and jewellery. Zafar Khan, how¬ 
ever, brought Abdal and the families of Habïb Chak and 
Ahmad Chak to Kashmïr and left Muhammad Murad, 
Abdal’a Vakïl, in charge of the country. 

Zafar is chiefly remembered for the removal of 
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hardshipa which 1‘tiqad Khan 1 had impoBed upon the 
people of Kashmlr, and which were beautifully broughtto the 
notice of Shah Jahan by a Kashmir! poet in a strikingand 
significant poem in honoux of the Emperor’s birthday :— 

W* oi> 'W> 

y hX)1 j\ m (JaI 

, ■*. * 
b >)l*t 

j> o'y**) joj^T 

The poet, in the first couplet, addresses the Emperor 
saying that * We have a plaint in Your Majesty’s Court.’ 
In the second couplet the poet says that saffron causes 
the Bad and the sorry to laugh, but here innocent people 
are made to wecp on account of saffron! 

To this effect, Zafar, therefore, obtained a farm&n from 
Shah Jahan which was engraved on a stone and put into 
the masonry of the gate of the Jarni‘ Masjid in Srïnagar 
and is there still. The translation 2 of this farman is : 

God is Great 

Shah Jahan the King, Defender of the Faith. 

Copy of the auspicioua order of His Majesty; Solomon- 
like in dignity, Sahib Qiran the Second (or ‘Lord of the 
Conjunction), which was recorded on the 7th of Isfandar- 
maz (February) Ilahi, (or according to Akbar’s calendar), 
at the requost of the humblest of dependants who is known 
by the name of Zafar Khan, with reference to the removal 
of the wrongs done in the time of formor Sübadars in beauti- 
ful Kashmlr, and were the cause of the misery of the subjects 
and inhabitants of these regions. 

Since all our exalted desire is turned to the contentedness 
of the people, we gave the order for the repeal of some Acts 


1. 1‘tiqad Khan Mirza Shahpür was the son of 1‘tiinad-ud-Daula 
and the brother of Asaf Khan and of Nür Jah&n. In the 17th ycar of 
Jahangir’s rcign, he was appointed to the governorship of Kashmir. Habib 
Chak and Ahmad Chak revoltcd and creatcd trouble, but were forced to 
flee to Tibet. 1‘tiqad died at Agra in 1060 a.h. (1650 A.c.). 

2. Modified from the Englisb translation by (1) Rev. I. Locwenthal, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1865, Volume XXXIII, 
No. 3, 1864, pages 288-90, and by (2) Sir JivanjI Jarashedji Modi, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, 1926 
Volume II, pages 199-202. 
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which in the beautiful oountry of Kashmir became a cause 
of distress to the inhabitants of the land. Of the number 
of those matters one is that, at tlïe time of collecting the 
saffron, men used to be impressed for this work without any 
wages except a little salt, and the people have suffered much 
distress. We ordered that no man should, by any means, 
be molested as to gathering the saffron. And as to saffron 
grown on crown lands, the labourers must be sabisfied and 
receive proper wages. And whatever grows on lands 
granted in Jagir, let the whole saffron in kind be deliverod 
to the Jagirdar that he may gather it as he likes. Another 
grievance is that in the time of some of the Subadars of 
Kashmir they used to levy two dam for wood (fuel) on each 
kharwar of rice, and during the government of 1‘tiqad Khan 
four dam for the same purpose were levied on each kharwar. 
Since on this account 'also the people were muoh distressed, 
we ruled that the people should be entirely relieved of this 
tax, and nothing should be taken on account of wood (fuel). 
Another grievance ie that a village whose rental was more 
than 400 kharwar of shali, was obliged to furnish to the autho- 
rities of the place two sheep annually. 1‘tiqad Khan, during 
his rule, took 66 dam in place of eaoh sheep. Since on this 
account also the people were much annoyea, we gave strict 
order that it should cease; neither should the sheep be 
taken nor money in tneir place; the people shall be held 
oxcused from paying this impost. Moreover, 1‘tiqad Khan, 
during his incumbency, levied a summary poll-tax of 76 dam 
on each boatman whether a young or an old man or a boy, 
whilst it was the cstablished custom formerly to levy 60 dam 
on a young man, 12 on an old man, and 36 dam on a boy. 
We ordered that the formor custom should be rc-cstablish- 
ed, that the wrong done by 1‘tiqad Khan be rcdrcssed, and 
that pooplo should not act in aocordance with it. Another 
grievance is that the Subadars, in the fruit season, plalced 
their own men in each garden, largo and small, which 
appeared to contain good fruit, to watch the fruit for them- 
selves and did not allow the ownors of thosé gardens to use 
tho fruit; hence muoh loss was causcd to these people, so 
that some of these men have destroycd the fruit trees. We 
orderod that no Subadar should lay an embargo on the fruit 
of the orchard or gardon of any ono. It is proper that iioble 
govcrnors and competent collectors and tho ofhoials of this 
and futurc times in the provincc of Kashmir should con¬ 
dor these orders as lasting and cntornal, nor should they 
admit any change or altcration in these regulations. Who- 
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ever admits any change or alterations, will fall under the 
curse of God, and _the anger of the King.—Written on 
the 26th (March) Azar Ilahl, (or according to Akbar’s 
calendar). 


Ahsanullah Khan planted several gardens to add to the 
beauty of the country. He also introduced varietieB of new 
fruits and flowers in Kaahmir. He waa a talented 
peraon and patronized Mïrza Muhammad ‘Alï Sd’ib of 
Iafahan, who afterwarda became the poet-laureate of Iran 
whence he wrote to Zafar Khan— 


)b ^ 1 >. l t/u 

jSx»\ yr yb «aJjj 

and received a reward of five thousand rupeea from him. 
Zafar. too, was grateful to Sa’ib for literary advice— 

j\ ^««•*» i o r **Av 

/ * 

C*rOL<0 j\ y 


Zafar Khan haa himaelf left behind a Masnavï called the 

Haft Manzil in praiae of Kaahmir, which he presented to 

Shah Jaban on hia third viait at the picturesque waterfall 

of Ahrabal, Tahsïl Kulgam. In one place, in his Masnavï , 

Zafar Khan aaya :— 

* * ~ * • 
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[While Kaahmir laats, O God I 
Remind not me of the Garden 
Of my Khurasan. 

To each man grant hia wish— 

To the nightingale the garden 
And to me Kaahmir !] 


Zafar Khan’a two other Masnavïs are also lcnown. 
One ia Jalwa-i-Ndz and the other ia Maikhdna-i-Rdz. The 
reaaon why the Jalwa-i-Ndz ia ao named ia— 


yi) I >j$ *S 
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The Maikhana-i-Röz has— 

mS fyttt y » tA)!*'* WO 

The Ahsan-ul-Hikayat, a collection of thirty-one anecdotes 
by Hafiz Muhammad Riza, was written in Kashmïr during 
Ahsan’s régime. Zafar Khan’a son, Muhammad Tahir 

Ashna, whose title was ‘Inayat Khan, held the office of 
the Darügha-i-Kutub-Khana or Keeper of the Imperial 
Library. Ashna was a poet and also wrote the Mulakhkhas, 
a history of the first thirty years of the reign of Shah Jahan. 
It was Zafar Khan’s patronage of poetry and learning that 
Abü Talib Kalïm wrote in his Padshdh-nama — 

S % , 
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making-a reference to Zafar Khan’s expedition for the 
conquest of Tibet in 1046-47 A H. =1636-37 A C. 

[Zafar Khan “ Ahian”—Perhaps a short note on Zafar Kh^.n is 
needed here. Khwaja Mïrza Ahsanullah’s takhallus was Ahsan. He 
was the son of Khwaja Abu’1 Hasan Turbati (i.e. of Turbat-i-Haidarï, 
a town south of Mashhad in Khurasan, Iran). Khwaja Abu’1 
Hasan was at one time the Adviser of Prince Daniyal, and the 
Dïwan of the Deccan, and later Mlr Bakhshi, and had the title of 
Rukn-us-Saltanat. In the 19th year of Jahanglr’s reign, 1033 a.h. 
(1623 a.c.), Ahsanullah was appointed Governor of Kabul, and re- 
ceived the title of Zafar Khan or the* Lord of Victory’with the 
mansab of 1,500 which was subsequently raised to 2,500. 

In the fifth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 1041 a.h. (1631 a.c.), 
he was deputed to Kashmïr as the lieutenant of his father who was 
nominated to the governorship of Kashmïr. Thi3 position, according 
to the Bankipur Calalogue (Vol. III, p. 117), Ahsanullah held to 
the twenty-sixthyear of Shah Jahan’s reign, after which he was trans- 
ferred to Tattah. But Zafar Khan was really the lieutenant of his 
father for one year, and twice governor of Kashmïr, first in 1042 
a.h. (1632 a.c.), for seven years, and the second time in 1052 a.h. 
(1642 a.c.), for four years as supported by the Madthir-ul-Umara of 
Shah Nawaz Khün (pp. 757-59). 

Ahsanullah was dwarfish but very keen and quick-witted. His 
father was a staunch Sunni, but he himself was a zealous Shï’a. 
Ahsanullah married Buzurg Khanam and had a son, Mirza Muhammad 
Tahir Ashnd, who was given the title of 'Inayat Khan, as noted 
above. 

Ahsanullah died in 1073 a.h. (1662 A.c.), at Lahore, and was 
Luried uear the grave of his father in Mughulpura. ‘Inayat 
Khan died in 1081 a.h. (or 1670 a.c.) in Kashmïr. Mïrza Khurshïd 
was the brother of Ahsanullah.) 
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Khwaja Khawand Mahmüd of Bukh&ra came to 
Kashmïr during Zafar Khan’s régime, and gave impetus 
to the Naqshbandï tarïq when the poet Mashrabï wrote— 

O ^ i *^ * * ^ y l J yl Lo>Lij CmwA 
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Ibrahïm Khan who became afterwards known as 
‘Alï Mardan Khan was originally an Iranian. He is said to 
have come by a treasure at Qandahar, but not willing to 
surrender it to hia master, the Shah of Iran, sought Shah 
Jahan’s protection. ‘Alï Mardan was just and generous. 
So lavishly did he spend bis money that even Shah Jahan 
was astonished. ‘Alï Mardan was thus, no doubt, popu- 
larly credited with the possession of the philosophers’ stone. 
As Lawrence 1 2 notes, it was bclieved that through 
this stone he was enabled to build splendid serais on 
the Pïr Panjal route to India. Pandit Mahadev was the 
secretary employed by ‘Alï Mardan Khan during his second 
tenure of office. Pandit Mahadev also profited by his 
master’s generosity considerably. 

Beaides planting gardens. ‘Alï Mardan raised a number 
of serais or inns, and also repaired the Hürapör road. Not- 
withstanding his tendency to a life of ease, he was generally 
solicitous of the welfare of the country. The Emperor, 
too, was no less keenly interestcd in the material advance- 
ment and wcll-being of the people of Kashmïr. And when 
a severe famine broke out in the days of Tarbïyat Khan, 
the Emperor appointed capable officers to organize relief 
measuros. Tarbïyat Khan, being unable to cope with the 
taak, he was removed. Corn was exported from I^ahore, 
Jullundur, Sialköt, Kalanaur, and other districts of the 
Punjab, to be distributed free among the sufferers. All 
the quoena and princcs voluntarily contributed towards 
the relief fund started for the purpose. During the regime 
of Lashkar Khan, the last goverrior under Shah Jahan, the 
country, howevor, enjoycd such a spell of prosperity that 
a bag of shcilï or unhusked rice could be had for a fowl . a 


1. The Volley of Kashmïr, pa^e 195. 

2. The Ta'nkh-i-Khalil, folio 192. 



The Mughul Sarai at Thanna (in the Rajauri Tahsïl, Riisï District) on the old Mughul route to 
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Tavernier was not, therefore, wrong when he said that 
Shah Jahan “reigned not so mach as a King over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his family and 
children.” 

A galaxy of famous poets. 

Both under Jahangïr and Shah Jahan, Kashmïr shone 
with a galaxy of famous poets like Kalïm , 1 Qudeï , 2 Aujï , 3 
Tughra , 4 Mïr Ilahï , 6 Nadïm , 6 Fasïhï , 7 Fahmï , 8 and Khwaja 
Mümin . 9 Their verses are often quoted by Jexicographers. 
Some of the poets were, of course, of Persian origin ; but 
they loved Kashmïr more than their own native land, and 
there lived their lives. Zafar Khan , 10 in the preface of his 
Divan f particularly mentions the names of Maulana Haidar 
Muhammad, Muhammad Muqïm Jauharï, Qazï Muhammad 
Qasim better known a» Qazï-zadah as dïstinguished poets 
of his time in Kashmïr. The presence of so many men of 
culture and learnimr contributed to the intellect.ual attain- 

O 

ments of tliis country in literature and belles lettres 

Aurensrzib ‘Abingir 

Unlike his predecessors, Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr visited 
Kashmïr only oncc. He became seriously ill in the summer 
of 1664 A.C., and came to Kashmïr in the foliowjng 
months to restore his health. Princess Raushan Ara 
accompanied the Emperor. Bernier arrived in the Valley 
early in 1665 a.c. His Travels give a graphic account 
of this royal visit. The Emperor’s experience of the 
journey was not, however, a happy one. The passage of 
the Chinab river was a scene of confusion. Again, in the 
Pïr Panjal Pass, an elephant carrying the ladies stepped 
back and forced fifteen animals behind him over the preci- 
pice. Three or four women were killed. Some elephants 
rolled down to the bottom of a khad or ravine. A number 
of men were injured rather seriously. Jan Muhammad 
Qudsï, the poet, was not wrong, therefore, when he said : 

^ SS , s 

év of * +i A 

[The road is more tortuous than the curl of a blackmoor’s hair; 
in sharpness it is like the sword of the Firangi.] 

1. Of Hamadan; 2. Of Mashhad. 3. Of Kashmïr. 

4. Of Mashhad. 6. Of Asadabad near Hamadan. 

6. Of Kashmïr. 7. Of Herat. 8. Of Kashmïr. 

9- Of Kashmïr. 10. The Bankipqr Calqlogue, Yol. III, page 118. 
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‘Aqil Khan has, as it were, replied to it: 

f -i-Ukil ,J LtVo 

JjIa-j ji* *) 

Nawwab Zafar Khan Ahsan says— 

l*\> I jS jJI 1 

fat * ft, 

s-y.' j~“* y* *j vj>j> s-’y^ y^- »/+« 

✓ / / 

The progress to Kaehmïr of Aurangzib ‘ Alamgïr did not 
obstruct* the necessary business of the state. Attended 
by all his officers, the decisions of each department were 
carried from the camp to every corner of the Empire. 
Expresse» stood ready on horsebaök at every stage: and 
the imperial mandates were dispatched to the various 
provinces as eoon as they were sealed in the Tent of 
Audience. The nobles, as was customary in the Capital, 
attended daily the Presence : and appeals were discussed 
every mórning as regularly as when the Emperor remained 
at Delhi. The petitioners followed the court; and a small 
allowance from the public treasury was assigned to them 
as a compensation for their additional expen6e in attend- 
ing the imperial camp. In thia manner, Aurangzib 
‘Alamgïr arrived in Kashmir. _ 

The beauty, the cool and salubrious air of the country 
induced ‘Alamgïr to relax his mind for a short time from 
business. He wandered over the Valley after a variety 
of pleasure ; and soon recovered that vigour of constitution 
which his attention to public business as well as his late 
sickness had greatly impaired. Here Dr. Bernier (onRs. 
300 per month in the service of Danish-mand Khan, 
the Emperor’s Foreign Minister) attended on ‘Alamgïr 
and helped him in the restoration of his health. The summer 
Bernier vieited Kashmir, Fidaï Khan, grandmaster of the 
artillery, ‘ Alamgïr’s trusted foster-brotlier, was Btationed 
as a güard below the pass at Bhimbar until the heat was over 
and the Emperor returned. 

“ Aurangzib, to whorn business was amusement, added 
the most extensive knowledge of the affairs of the empire 


•Liput.-Colonrl Alexandcr Dow’s History of Hindostan, London, 
1772, Vof. III, pages 354-55. 
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to an unremitting application,” wrote Lieutenant'Colonel 
Alexander Dow* in 1772 a.c., 65 years after Aurangzïb’a 
death. “ He made himself minutely acquainted with 
the revenue paid by every district, with the mode of 
proceeding in the inferior courts, and even with the 
character and disposition of several judges. He ordered 
the register of the rents to be left open for the inspection 
of all, that the people might distinguish extortion 
from the just demands of the Crown. He commanded 
that men versed in the usagea of the several courts, in the 
precepts of the Coran, and in the regulations established 
by edict, should attend at the public expense, and give their 
opinion to the poor in matters of litigation. He established 
a mode of appeal beyond certain sums: and he disgraced 
judges for an error in judgment and punished them severely 
for corruption and partiality. His activity kept the great 
machine of Government in motion through all its members : 
his penetrating eye followed oppression to its most secret 
retreats and his stern justice established tranquillity, and 
secured property over all his extensive dominions.” 

The number of governors, appointed by Aurangzïb 
‘Alamgïr, was fourteen, of whom Ibrahïm Khan held the 
appointment thirice, while Saif Khan was sent twice. It 
was in the time of Ibrahïm Khan, the son of ‘Alï Mardan 
Khan, that the poet Mïrza Darab Jüyd , bom in Kashmir, 
flourished. In Jüya’s Dïvdn, the ghatals open with— 

b erf' S J 

$ * 

In spite of pressure of work and personal attention de- 
voted by the Emperor to all departmente of the state, he was 
earnestly concerned in the welfare of this provinco. 

Alamgïr s rema rk ^yu ju ys ^y ;y , 

[There is no Kashmïrï in this province whom I may appoint] 
in the Ruqa‘dt-i-'Alamgïrï, page 95, must be a reason for 
pride to the Kashmïrï coming, as the remark doo 3 ,_from an 
exacting hard taskmaster of the high Standard of * Alamgir. 
Nothing escapod ‘Alamgïr’s vigilant eye. And he did not 
hesitate to introducé cft'ective meaauresto improvethe con- 
dition of the people. Ibrahïm Khan was twice removed 


*Lt.-Colonel Alexander Dow’» Ifistory of llindoihm, London, 1772. 
Vol. III, pages xxvi-vii. 
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from govemorship for backing the Shi'aa in sectarian 
feuds. Similariy, Muzafiar Khan paid dearly for hia impo- 
aition of heavy taxes. Hence it cannot be eaid that 
Mughul Sühadars had a free hand in Kashmïr. The subjects 
were treatcd mildly and justly, and the Sübadars were, with 
the rare exceptiona of Muzafiar Khan and Abü Naar Khan, 
vigoroua advocates of juatice. Saif Khan caused Khwaja 
Muhammad Sadiq Naqshbandï to be flogged to death for 
inflicting liko punishment on a Hindu official charged 
with defalcation in state accounta. Saif Khan was the 
brother-in-law of Shah Jahan, their wives being sisters. 
He acted aa governor twice. Qivam-ud-Dïn Khan is 
famoua for his invention of the Takhtah Kulah or Kulah- 
i-Takhtah * the Wooden Cap,’ preaumably on the analogy 
of the FooVs Cap , for criminala. 

1‘timad Khan, Iftikhar Khan, HifzuIIah Khan, Islam 
Khan and Fazil Khan, governors one after the other, acted 
in an impartial manner and did their best in personally 
dealing out justice, and in looking after the people. 
Saif Khan, in his second term of office, held the census 
of the Valley about 1G70 a.c. According to Hasan, this 
census showed the population of Kashmïr to consist of 
12,43,033 aouls including 90,400 infantry and 4,812 
cavalry. No authority is quoted and no details are 
forihcoming and no comment can, therefore, be offered. 
Poasibly this census may have been on the lines of the 
census óf the Mughul Empire of India during Akbar’sreign 
in 989 a h — 1581 a.c. The Mughul governors also tried to 
improve tho genera 1 appearance of the country and ita towns 
by laying out gardens, erecting mosques, building rest-houses, 
populating villages. A jagirdar of the time, Chaudhrl 
Maliêsh Pandit’s garden is mentioned as a model of beauty 
and taste. These governors rclieved the agriculturist 
class of tho heavy taxes imposed by preceding gover- 
nora. Fazil Khan is associated with a well-known 
Madrasah. It was in his time that the Sacred Hair 
of the Prophet was brought to Kashmïr by Khwaja 
Nür-ud-Dïn Ishbarï. Fazil Khan recommended Kashmïrïs 
for mansabs and the Empcror approved of his rccommenda- 
tiona. Khwaja ‘ Inayatullah was ? perhaps, the first of the 
Kashmïrï Mansabdars. He rosé to the rank of 4,000 and 
was made Imperial Revonue Minister in 1717 in Farrukh 
Öiyar’s time. 

Firo, fnmine, earthquakc and flood, each orcurring at 
intervals, inflicted on the people considcrable hardships 
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including loss of property. In those days, it was difficult 
adequately to cope with these calamities in the nick of time. 
Nevertheless, steps were promptly taken to allcviate misery 
whenever it was possible to do so. Afterthc Kawdora 1 2 fire, 
Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr sent Ibrahïm Khan with urgent and ex- 
plicit orders to help the people re-build their houses and to 
furnish a report on the progress of the measures taken. It 
was only after the houses had been re-built, that an effort was 
made to re-construct the Jami‘ Masjid, which had also 
perished in the fire. 

Sectarian fights between the Shï'as and Sunnïs were 
not uncommon in those days. As a matter of fact, it .is a 
mistake to judge the happenings of those times from the 
present-day point of view. Europe itself was passing 
through the ordeal of the Reformation. Religious feelings 
were bitter everywhere. It was particularly so in Kashmïr 
where Mir Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï’s successful propagation. 
of Shï‘ite doctrines had proved fruitful. The minde of 
both Shï'as and Sunnïs were, therefore, in a state of 
frenzy. Moreover, as fresh converts the Shï’as must have 
been very zealous, at times, fanatical. Tho Chaks, 
who were Shï'as by faith, had lost tlioir domination 
only rccently. The aggrieved minds of the Sliï'as looked 
upon this fact both as personal and religious gricvancc. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that riots and disturbanccs 
between tho Shfas and the Sunnïs were not unusual. 

Regarding external affaire touching Kashmïr, tb ere 
are several doserving noticc. For instancc, the Qalmuqs, 3 
invaded Tibet Kalan (major). Daldal Namjal, tho rider 
of Tibet Kalan, himself boing unablo to dofend the-country, 
sought help from the Emperor of Delhi. Consequcntly, 
Fidiiï Khan was ordered by Ibrahïm Khan, the theii governor, 
to drive out the Qalmuqs. This was succeSsfully donc. 
But, later, when the rider of that country rcbellcd, ho was 
chastiscd bj r Saif Khan. Subscquently, he cmbraccd Islam, 


1. Küwdora ia the name of a bis mahalla or ward ncar the shrinc 
af Makhduin Sahib in Srinagar. 

2. Qalniuq, Qalmaq or Qaliniq is the Turkisli name fór a Mongol 
people. In the 16th century, under the name of Oriut (Confedcration) 
they roiimed about a vast region in Central Asia between the Altai and 
Tian-Slian, and the Dcsert of Gobi and Lake Balkliash and the Caspian. 

For ferocity tliey are called Jjjüv* or Qalmuqs of evil 

crcation. The Qalmuqs followed Biiddhism in coutraBt to tho Dungans 
—speakiug Chiucse, who adopted Islam. 
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and returned to Tibet where he built a grand mosque. 
Similarly, the raja of Rajauri became a convert to Islam 
after hia defeat, when his kingdom was reatored to him in 
the third tenure of Ibrahïm Khan’a governorahip. The 
raja of Jammu broke out into open re volt, and waa reduced 
to aubmlasion by Hifzullah Khan who had aucceeded 
Ibrahïm Khan in 1086 A. c. 

‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of Kashghar, passed through 
Kashmïr about 1667-8 A.C., on his way for a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. According to one version,, he had to hand over his 
kingdom involuntarily to his aon Nawazish Khan. ‘Abdullah 
Khan waa received and entertained in ^a royal marnier _by 
Mubariz Khan the governor, the successor of Saif Khan. 
And when, very much later, Arsalan Khan, ‘Abdullah 
Khan’a nephew, came to Kashmïr for help against his own 
son, the matter was referred to ‘ Alamgïr by Ibrahïm Khan, 
the governor of Kashmïr during i701 to 1706 a.c. On 
receipt of orders, Ibrahïm Khan communicated the 
Emperor’a wishes to the fugitive prince, asking him to 
seek help from the governor of Kabul. Aa a matter of 
fact, ‘Alamgïr had the intention of conquering Kashghar, 
but he waa dissuaded from entering upon the campaign. 
Kashmïr, thia shows, was at that time a strong outpost of 
the Mughul Empire. 

Lalla Rookh. 

At the mention of 'Abdullah Khan of K&shghar, the 
reader may not resist the temptation of regaling himaelf 
with an intriguing reference to the celebrated poem of 
Thomas Moore known as Lalla Rookh (Lala Rukh or Tulip 
Cheek), though the hero and the heroine and their parent- 
age and marriage are all purely imaginary. Says Moore ;* 


♦Thomas Moore (May 1779 A.c.—February 1852) was an Irish 
poet and musician. In 1798 Moore graduated, and in the next year left 
for England to keep his terms at the Middle Tcinple. He was a social 
SUCCC88 in London. But his social succcsscs involved him in expenses 
far beyond his means. His publishers advanced him money which relieved 
him of his debts. In 1814 Moore contracted with the firm of Longmana 
for 3,000 guincas to supply a metrical romance on an Eastern subject. 
Moore retired to a cottage in the neighbourhood of Donington Park, where 
with the help of Lord Moira’s library he read himaelf slowly into fami- 
linrity with Eastern sccncry and manners. According to Florence Parbury, 
(the author of The Emerald Set with Pearls, vide its Notes), “ the partioulars 
of the visit of the king of Bucharia to Aurangzib are found iu Lt.-Col, 
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“ In the eleventh year of the reign of Aurangzebe, 
Abdalia, King of Lasser Bucharia, a lineal descendant from 


Alcxander Dow’b History of Bindostan, London, 1803, Volume III, 
pages 418-19. I reproduce it below for the information of the reader :— 

“ An qpportunity offered itaelf to his (Aurangzib’s) magnificence and 
generosity in the beginning of the eleventh year of his reign. Abdalia, 
king of the Lesaer Bucharia, lineally descended from the great Zingis, 
having abdicated the throne to hia aon Aliris, advanced into Tibet, in hia 
way to Mecca. He sent a message to Aurangzebe, requesting h permission 
for himsclf and his retinue to pass through India. The empëror ordered 
the governor of Cashmire to receive the royal pilgrim with all imaginable 
pomp, and to supply him with every article of luxury and convenience 
at the public expense. The governors of districts were commanded to 
attend Abdalia from province to province, with all their followers. The 
troops, in every place through which he was to pass, were directed to pay 
him all military honours ; and in this manner he advanced to Delhi and 
was received by the Emperor at the gates of the city. Having remained 
seven mcnths in the Capital, he was conducted with the same pomp and 
magnificence to Sürat where he embarked for Arabia.” 

The Lalla Rookh was published in 1817. It was an immediate success. 
Moore’s fame speedily became European. “No poem of the time was 
more traqslated intoiforeign languages.” But the poets of Moore’s own 
day, who knew and liked Moore, never cared for Lalla Rookh. Leigh 
Hunt condemned it as “ too florid in its general style.” Moore was an 
amatory poet and he made successes by writing about love. 

The story of “ the Feast of Roses at Cashmere ” is “ most lavishly 
decorated.” “ Lalla Rookh is a work of very secondary merit and retains 
its place in literature mainly as an example of an extinct taste,” says 
Stephcn Gwynn in Thomas Moore (English Men of Letters, 1905, page 
90). 

“ Eashmir is a dream of loveliness ” says Florence Parbury. “ The 
marvel lies in that Moore should have described so clearly and accurately 
a land he never visited.” (The Emerald Set with Pearls by Florence 
Parbury.—Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent &Co., Ltd., London.) 

“ No poem haB ever had greater popularity than Lalla Rookh for it 
has been translated into all European and most Eastern languages, while 
Rubinstein, Schusnann, Felicia David, Sir Sterndale Bennette and many 
others have composed operas based upon parts of its romance.” 

“ The greatest tribute to Moore’s genius was the splendid entertain¬ 
ment given in the apartments of Frederick I, at the visit of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas in 1822. The different storics were represented in tableaux, 
vivants, songs and dances and all the characters were impersonated by 
mombers of the Royal House and Court.” 

At the close of the gorgeous pageant, the Empress of Russia who had 
herself played the part of “Lalla Rookh” exclaimed with a sigh : "Is it 
then all over ? Is there no poet who will impart to others and to fcture 
times some notion of the bappiness we have enjoyèd this evening ? ” 

Upon this Baron de la Motte Fouquo promised to attempt it. It was 
from this grand féto that the translation of Lalla Rookh into Oerman by 
Fouque originated. The Frenoh dancer, Jules Joseph Perrot, used 
Lalla Rookh, in 1846, in his shows in London, Paris and Milan. 
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the Great Zingis, having abdicated the throne in favour 
of his son, set out on a pilgriraage to the Shrine of the 
Prophet; and, passing into India through the delightful 
valley of Cashmere, rested for a short time at Delhi on his 
way. He was entertained by Aurungzebe in a style of 
magnificent hospitality, worthy alike of the visitor and the 
host, and was afterwards escorted with the same splendour 
to Surat, where he embarked for Arabia. During the stay 
of the Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed upon 
between the Prince, his son, and the youngest daughtcr 
of the Emperor, Lalla Rookh*—a Princess described by the 


*The Oxfatrd Companion to English Literature (compiled and edited 
by SirPaul Harvey, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1937, page 439) will 
accordingly be read with interest:— 

We have written about Moore and the background of his Lalla Rookh. 
Now a word about Lalla Rookh the book itself. 

Lalla Rookh, a series of. oriental tales in verse, connected together 
by a story in prose, by Thomas Moore was published in 1817. 

The prose-story relates the journey of Lalla Rookh, the daughter of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, from Delhi to Cashmere, to be married to the 
young Ring of Bucharia. On the way, she and her train are diverted 
by four tales told by Feramorz, a young Cashmerian poet, with whom she 
falls in love, and who turns out, on her arrival at her destination, to be the 
king of Bucharia himself. An element of humour is introduced by the 
self-important chamberlain, Fadladeen. A serieB of accidents on the 
way has thrown hira into a bad temper, which he vents in pungent 
criticisms on the young man’s verses (in the style of the ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
reviewers), and he is correspondingly discomfited on discovering the latter’s 
identity. The four tales are as follows : 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorasan. The beautiful Zelica, half demcnted 
by the loss of Azim, her lover, supposed dead, is lured into the harem of 
Mokanna, a repulsive impostor who poses as a prophet, on the promise 
of admission to paradise. Azim, returning from the wars, finds Zelica 
wcdded to Mokanna, and joins the army of the Caliph, on its way to 
punish the blasphemy of Mokanna. The lattcr is defeated, throws himself 
into a .vat of corrosive poison, and dies. Zelica, sceking death, puts on 
his veils, and bcing mistaken for the prophet, is killed by Azim and dies 
in his arms. 

Paradise and Peri .—A peri, one of ‘ those beautiful spirits of the air 
who live on perfumes,’ offspring of fallen angels, is promised admission to 
paradise if she will bring to the gato the gift that is most dear to heaven. 
She brings first a drop of the blood of a youthful warrior who dies to free 
India from the tyrant Mahmood of Gazna, but it fails to open the gate. 
Then the expiring sigh of an Egyptian maiden who dies from grief at the 
loss of her plague-stricken lover ; this is equally unavailing. Lastly, the 
repentant tear wrung from a criminal by his child’s prsver to God, and 
this opens the gate. 

The Firc-Worskippers, a tale of the Ghebers o* per,dans of the old 
religion, who maintained their resistance a»ainst ( Kr onquering Moslems. 
Hafed, a young Gheber, falls in love with flindo, dsa&hter of the Emir 
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poets of her time as more beautiful than Leila, Shirine, 
Dewildé,* or any of those heroines whose names and loves 
embellish the songs of Persia and Hindostan. It was 
intended that the nuptials should be celebrated at Cashmere 
where the young king, as soon as the cares of the Empire 
would permit, was to meet, for the first time, his lovely 
bride, and, after a few months’ re pose in that enchanting 
valley, conduct her over the snowy hills into Bucharia. 

“ The date of Lalla Rookh’s departure from Delhi was 
as splendid as sunshine and pageantry could make it. The 
bazaars and baths were all covered with the richest tapestry ; 
hundreds of gilded barges upon the Jumna floated with 
their banners shining in the water ; while through the streets 
groups of beautiful children went strewing the most delicious 
flowers around, as in that Persian festival called the 
Scattering of the Roses : till evcry part of the city was as 
fragrant as if a caravan of musk from Khoten had passed 
through it. The Princess, having taken leave of her kind 
father, who, at parting, kung a cornelian of Yemen round 
her neck, on which was ascribed a verse from the Koran, 
and having sent a considerable present to the Fakirs, who 
kept up the Perpetual Lamp in her sister’s tomb, meekly 
ascended the palankeen prepared for her: and, while 
Aurangzebe stood to take a last look from his balcony, the 
procession moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

“ Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavalcade so 
superb. From the gardens in the suburbs to the Imperial 
Palace, it was one unbroken line of splendour. The gallant 
appearance of the Rajahs and Mogul Lords distinguished 
by those insignia of the Emporor’s favour,. the feathers of 
the egret of Cashmere in their turbans, and the small silver- 
rimmed kettle-drums at the bows of their saddles ; the 
costly armour of their cavaliers, who vicd, on this occasion, 


Al Hassan, who has been sent from Arabia to quell this resistance. Hafcd 
scales the rocks on which her bowcr stands, and wins her love. Presently 
Hinda is captured by the Ghebers and discovers that her lover is their 
chicf. The Ghebers are betrayed to Al Hassan, and Hafcd throws himself 
on a funcral pyre. Hinda leaps from the boat on which sho is bcing 
'Carried back to her father and is drowned. 

The Light of the Harem, a story of Nourmahal, the beloved wife of 
Selim, son of the Grcat Akbar. The Feast of Roses is being celebrated 
in the Vale of Cashmere, but Nourmahal has quarrclled with her husband. 
Namouna, the cnchantrcss, teachcs her magie song, which Nourmahal 
singi, masked at Selim’s banquet, and thus wins back his love. 

♦Dewal Devl. 
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witli the guards of the great Keder Khan,* in the brightness 
of their silver battle-axee and the massiness oi their maces 
of gold;—the glittering of the gilt' pine-apples (a large 
golden knob) on the tops of the palankeens;—the embroidered 
trappings of the elephants bearing on their backs small 
turrets, in the shape of little antique temples, within which 
the Ladies of Lalla Rookh lay as it were enshrined: the 
rosé coloured veils of the Princess’s own sumptuous litter, 
at the front of which a iair young female Blave sat fanning 
her thróugh the curtains, with feathers of the Argus 
pheasant’s wing;—and the lovely troops of Tartarian and 
Ca8hmerian maids of honour, whom the young King had 
sent to accompany his bride, and who rode on each side of 
the litter, upon small Arabian horses:—all was brilliant, 
tasteful, and magnificent, and pleased even the critical and 
fastidicus Fadladeen (F&zl-ud-Dïn) Great Nazir or 
ChamberlainoftheHaram, who was borne in his palankeen 
immediately af ter the Princess. 

“ During the first days of their journey, Lalla 
Rookh, who had passed all heT life within the shadow 
of the Royal Gardens of Delhi, found enough in the beauty 
of the scenery through which they passed to interest her 
mind, and delight her imagination; and when at evening 
or in the heat of the day, they turned off from the high 
road to those retired and romantic places which had been 
selected for her encampments,— somotifnes on the banks of 
a small rivulet, as clear as the waters of the Lake of Pearl; 
sometimes under the sacred shade of a Banyan tree, from 
which the view opened upon a glade covered with antelopes ; 
and often in those hidden embowered spots, deBcribed by one 
from the Isles of the West, as “ places of melancholy, 
delight, and safety, where all the company around was wild 
peacocks and turtle-doves ” Bhe feit a charm in these 
scenes, so lovely and so new to her, which for a time, made 
her indifferent to every other amusement. But Lalla Rookh 
was young, and the young love variety ; nor could the 
conversation of her Ladies and the Great Chamberlain, 
Fadladeen (the only person, of courso, admitted to her 
pavilion), sufficiently enliven those many vacant hours, 
which were devotcd neither to the pillow nor the palankeon. 
There was a little Persian slave who sung swectly to the 
Vina, and who, now and then, lullod the Princess to sleep 


*Kh4qin of Torkistln at the end of tbo eleventh century. 
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with til© anciont ditties of lier country, about the loves of 
Waraak and Ezra, the fair-haired Zal and hls mistress 
Rodahver; not forgetting the combat of Rustam with the 
terrible white demon. At other times she was amused by 
those graceful dancing girls of Delhi, who had been per- 
mitted by the Brahmins of the Great Pagoda to attend 
her. 

“ It was recollected that, among the attendants sent by 
the bridegroom, was a young poet ef Cashmere, much cele- 
brated throughout the valley for hiö manner of reciting the 
Stories of the East, on whom his Royal Master had eon- 
ferred the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the 
Princess; that he miglit help to beguile the tediousness of 
the journey by some of his most agreeable recitals . . . 

“ For the purpose of relieving the pauses of recitation by 
music, the young Cashmerian held in his-hand a kitar*— 
such as, in old times the Arab maids of the West used to 
listen to by moonligkt in the gardens of the Alhambra— 
and ha ving premised, with much humility, that the story 
He was about to relate was founded on the adventures of 
that Veiled Prophet of Khorasan, who in the year of the 
Hegira 163, created such alarm throughout thè Eastern 
Empire .... 

“ They had no Wi arrived at the splendid city of 
Lahore, whosp mausoleums and BhrineB, magnificent and 
numberless, whero Death seemed to share equal honours 
with Ifeaven would bave powerfullv affected the heart and 
imagination of Lalla Rookh, if feélings more of this earth 
had not taken entire possession of her already. She was 
here met by messengerB, dispatched from Cashmere, who 
informed her that the king had arrived in the Valley, and 
was himself superirtending the sumptuous preparations 
that were then maklng in the Saloons of the Shalimar for 
her reception .... 

" Tliey were now reposing for a time in the rich valley 
of Hussun Abdaul, whish had always been a favourite 
resting-place of the Emperors in their annual migrations 
to Casbmero. Here of ten had the Light of the Faith, 
Jehan-Guire, beon known to wander with his beloved and 
boautiful Nourmahal. 

“ About two miles from Hussun Abdaul were those 
Royal Gardens which had grown beautiful under the care of 


•From the Arabiau ^UjJ* meauiug a guitar or lyre or harp. 
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80 many lovely eyes, and were beautiful still, fchough tliose 
eyes could see them no longer. Thia place, with lts flowers 
and its holy silence, interrupted only by the dipping of the 
winga of birds in ïta marble basins filled with the pure water 
of those hilla, was to Lalla Rookh all her heart could fancy 
of fragrance, coolness, and almost heavenly tranquillity.. 


“ Who lias not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its rosea the brighteat that earth ever gave. 
lts temples and grottoa. and fountains aa clear 
Aa the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 
Oh ! to sec it at sunset,—when warm over the lake 
lts splcndour at parting a aummer eve throwa, 
Like a bride, full of bluahea, when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes !— 
When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming 
half shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own.. 
Herc the music of prayer from a minaret swells. 
Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume, is swinging, 
And here at the altar, a zone óf sweet bells 
Round the waist of some Indian dancer is ringing. 
Or, to see it by moonlight,—when mellowly shines 
The light over its palaces, gardens and shrines; 
When the waterfall gleams, like a quick fall of stars, 
And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining walks where the young people 
meet— 

Or at morn, when the magie of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth every one 
Out of darkness, as if but just born of the Sun. 

When the spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
From his Haram of night-flowors stealing away ; 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen-trees, till they tremble all over. 
When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And day with his banner of radianco unfurlcd 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that opes, 
Sublinac from the valley of bliss to the World! 
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“ But never yet.by night or day, 

In dew of spring or summer’s ray, 

Did the sweet Valley shine so gay, 

4a now it shines—all love and light, 

Vision» by day and feaats by night! 

A happier smile illumes each brow, 

With quicker spread each heart unclo»es. 

And all is ecstasy,—for now 

The Valley hold its Feast of Roses; 

The joyous time, when pleasures potir 
Profuaely round and, in their shower, 

Hearts open like the season’s rosc,— 

The flow’ret of a hundred leavcs, 

(Gul-i-Sad Barg or the rosé of a hundred leaves) 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 

And every leaf its balm receives. 


’Twas when the liour of evening came 
Upon the Lake, serene and cool, 

When day had hid his sultry flarae 
Behind the palms of Baramoule, 

When maids began to lift their heads, 
Refreshed from their embroidered beds, 

Where they had slept the oun away, 

And waked to moonüght and to play.— 

“ Of the happiness of the King and Queen of Bucharia, 
after such a beginning, there can be but little 
doubt,” 


Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr did not remain in Hindustan 
during the second half of his reign. The Deccan engaged his 
attention. And there he passed away in 1707 A.C., after a 
long reign extending over a period of fifty years. The 
emperor’s whole stay in Kashmlr was for three months only. 

Mulla Tahir Ghanï, the great poet of Kashmlr, died 
during the reign of Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr. The ancestors of the 
late Sir Muhammad Iqbill, who were Kashmïrï Brahmans 
of the Saprü castc, embraced Islam in this reign. 

Nawazish Khan Rümï, the governor-elect, was on his 
way to Kaslifnïr wlien lio receivod the news of ‘Alamgïr’s 
death. After a year, Ja‘far Khan succccdcd Nawazish Khan 
Rümï. Ja'far Khanproved to be a tyrant and a drunkard. 
He died of hard drinking alter having been governor for 
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one year and three months. Govemera and high officials 
on assumption of office in Kashmïr werè welcomed by here- 
ditary singers by grand reccptions held in honour of sucli 
occasions. This was stopped by ‘Alamgïr. During Ja'far 
Khan’s governorship, Qazï Haidar, sumamed “Qazï Khan,” 
a Kashmiri by birth, who held the important office of the 
Qazï-’I-Quzat or Chief Juatice under ‘Alamgïr, passed 
away. The Qazi’s remains were interred in his own garden 
in the village of Bachhapör in the Phak pargana, on 
the Dal. 

The death of ‘Alamgïr was followed by a short and 
Bharp contest for the throne which ended in the death of 
two of his sons and three of his grandsqns in the field. His 
eldest surviving son Mu'azzam Shah ‘Alam was at Jamrüd, 
near Peshawar, when on 22nd March, 1707, he lieard of hic 
father’s death and set out for Agra, crowning himself as 
Bahadur Shah at the bridge of Shah Daula, 24 miles north of 
Lahore. Meantime A'zam Shah after hastening to his father’s 
camp at Ahmadnagar had ascended the throne on 14th 
March. But, in their fights, A'zam lost the day and lost his 
lifê in June. Kam Bakhsh who had crowned himself at 
Bïjapur was disposed of some four miles outside Hydarabad, 
Deccan, on January 13, 1709. Bahadur Shah then reigned 
till February 1712 and died on the 27th of that month. 

Later Mughuls 

At the time of Bahadur Shah’s death all his four som» 
Jahandar Shah, ‘Azïm-ush-Shan, Rafï‘-ush-Shan and Jahan 
Shah were with him at Lahore. The brothers fought. Ulti- 
mately Jaliandar Shah was victorious. But ho gave him¬ 
self up to pleasure. And in January 1713, therefore, Farrukh 
Siyar, the son of ‘Azïm-ush-Shan, enthroned himself and 
ruled till 1719, when the Sayyid Brothers ‘Abdullah and 
Husain ‘Alï intrigued. They strangled Farrukh Siyar in 
April 1719. Rafï‘ ud-Darajat, a youth of twenty, was set 
upon the throne, but was a consumptivo and therefore was 
made to give room to his elder b.rother, Rafï‘-ud-Daula, on 
4th JunOj 1719. He lived within the fort almost a prisoner 
of the Sayyid Brothers when Raushan Akhtar, the son of 
Jahan Shah (the fourth son of Bahadur Shi'ih), was crowned 
under tho titlo of Nasïr-ud-Dïn Muhammnd Shah on 
28th September, 1719. 

During Mubammad Shah’s time the Sayyid Brothers 
«et up Prinee Muhammaü Ibrahim. a brother of Rafi‘-ud- 
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Darajat and RafP-ud-Daula on 14fch Ocfcober, 1720. Acoin 
was actually struck in Ibrahim’s name. But he was arreBted 
and earried before Muhammad Shah who received him 
royally, and kept him under wateh and ward. Nadir Shah, 
then, appeared on the scene. His invasion of India naturally 
weakened Mughul authority. And Delhi experienced a terri¬ 
ble massacre. But Ahmad Shah Durrani’s invasion was 
repelled near Manupur, 10 miles north-west of Sarhind, by 
Prince Ahmad Shah, the son of Mukammad Shah, in 1748. 

On the death by dropey of Muhammad Shah, Prince 
Ahmad ascended the throne of Delhi on 29th April, 1748, 
as Mujahid-ud-Dïn Ahmad Shah Bahadur. In 1751 Ahmad 
Shah Durranï demanded and obtained the cession of the 
Punjab and Multan from Ahmad Shah the Mughul ruler of 
Delhi. The acquisition of the Punjab enabled the Durranï 
to take Kashmïr in 1752 iu the course of his third invasion 
of India. 

The governors under Shah ‘Alam, Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr’s 
Bon, had begun to send representatives in their place 
to rule the country. The practice acquued considerable 
vogue in later years. Amanat Khan and Musharraf Khan 
were both representatives of Khwaja ‘Inayatullah who 
had been appointed to suceeed Nawazish Khan Rümï. 
Other than this, there is very little of importance^to 
chronicle iri the brief reign of Shah ‘ Alam (Bahadur Shah 
I) which terminated in 1712 a.o. 

The only notable incident which took place in Kashmïr 
at this time was the revolt of R§ja Muzaffar Khan Bamba in 
1124 a.h. (1713 a.c.), and his taking posBefsion of Darava* 
and Karnava (modern Karnah) both fiefa of the Sflbadar of 
Kashmïr. ‘Inayatullah Khan, the govcrnor, waB unable 
to reduce him to subjection cwing to the death of the 
Emperor Jahandar Shah in 1124 a.h. This task was. 
howeyer, performed by ‘Alï Muhammad Khan in the reign 
of the next ruler, Farrukh Siyar. The same Sübadar also 
punished AbiiT Fath, the zamïndar of Pünch. But ‘Alï 


•The Tankh-i-Hasan, folios 258-59; Ta'rïkh-i-Khalil Marjavpüri 
folio 234. Darava is the name of a parijana which formeel part of the 
possessions of the riljns of Karnao, and iiutil the time of Slier Ahmad, the 
last of the line, the inhabitants seem to have held their lands rent-free on 
conditionsof fcudnl service. Darava lies in the vnlley of the Kishanganga 
river, a tributary of the JheluP'. 

Karnav or Karnah is now a tahsïl in the Muzaffarabad district, lying 
north-west of Kashmïr to the couth side of the Kishanganga river. 
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Muhammad Khan did not prove to be a good govemor. 
He was recalled for levying unjust taxes. 

Farrukh Siyar’s mother, Sahiba Niswan, was a 
Kaahmlrian lady. Her brother Khwaja ‘Inayatullah had 
the title of Shaista Khan. 1 When Farrukh Siyar’s marriage 
to the daughter of Ajït Singh of Jodhpur took place in 
1715 A.c., Shaista Khan was sent to bring the bride from 
her home at Jodhpur to Delhi. ‘Inayatullah rosé to the 
rank of. 4,000 and was made Imperia! Revenue Minister 
in April, 1717. “ He tried to purge the administration of 
the abuses that had reccntly crept into it and to restore 
the regulations and discipline of Aiirangzlb’s time.” 2 This 
raised him a host of enemies. 

Muhammad Murad Kashmïrï. 

Muhammad Murad Kashmïrï rosé to the status of Haft- 
hazdrï and ten thousand sowars, with the title of Rukn-ud- 
Daula 1‘tiqad Khan Bahadur Farrukh Shahï, and had the 
sarkdr of Moradabad as his süba re-named Rukn-abad. 
Muhammad Murad entered employment under Mïr Malik 
Husain Khan Jahan Kokaltash the foster-brother of 
Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr. Later, he was attached to the camp 
of Shah ‘Alam I. It was in the time of Jahandar Shah 
in 1713 a.c. that his rise began and reached its climax 
in that of Farrukh Siyar. Murad was second Mïr Tüzuk 
or Marshal of the Empire of Delhi. The emperor 
said one day to the great nobles in darbdr: ‘^You 
have heard, have you not 1‘tiqad Khan is related 
to my exalted mother.” Murad became an enemy to 
the intrigues of tho Sayyid Brothers in his loyalty to 
Farrukh Siyar, and was imprisoned in Sayyid Husain ‘Alï’s 
house. On the 12th of Ramazan 1139 a.h. (2nd May, 1717 
a.c.), Murad died in Delhi at the age of seventy-two. 3 

Immigration of the Nehrüs. 

In Farrukh Siyar’s time, Pandit Raj Kaul, a Bcholar of 
Sanskrit and Persian, attracted the notice of the emperor 
duringtho royal visit to Kashmïr. At the emperor’s instance 
the farnily of Raj Kaul migratod to Delhi about 171G, 4 and 

1. William Irvine’s Later Moghals, Sir Jadu Nüth Sarkar’s odition, 
Vol. I, page 144 and page 304. 

2. The Ca>nhri<tge History of India, Vol. IV, page 337. 

3. William Irvinc’s Later Moghals, edited by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
Volume I, page 342. 

4. Jawaharlal Nehru—An Autobiography, John Lnne, the Bodley 
H<*ad, London, Reprinted January, 1941, page 1. 
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later came to be known as the Nehrü family of Allah abad 
and produced Pandit Mot! Lal Nehrü and his eon Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehrü. 

Muhammad Shdk. 

Nasïr-ud-Dïn Muhammad Shah ascended the throne 
of Delhi in 1719 a.c. A youth of 17, Muhammad 
Shah was extremely handsome, large of limb and 
strong. But his sedentary life of inactivity and sexual 
excess aoon impaired his.. constitution, and he became 
a confirmed invalid by €he time he was only 40. 
Tlie evil was aggravated by his taking opium, and this 
drug habit made him weak and emaciated till at last it 
became impossible for him to möve from his palace. As 
the fires of youthful passions bumt themselves out in 
Muhammad Shah, saye Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar,* a deep 
melancholy settled on hira, and towards the end of his life 
he loved to frequent the society of faqïrs and to liold long 
converse with them, discussing spiritual questions like an 
initiate. Though he neglected his public.duties, “he was 
free from insol ent pride, caprice and love of wanton cruelty. 
Nor did he lack consideration for others.” He showed 
courage “ when instead of fleeing to Bengal as advised by 
his friends, he voluntarily went into Nadir Shah’s captivity 
in order to save his people and Capital from the horrors of 
violent assault and forcible subjugationto incensed victors.” 

It cannot be denied that the emperor’s personal 
character up to now had largely accounted for good 
administration in diatant provinces. But Muhammad Shah 
and his nobles abandoned themselves to a life of ease and 
pleasure. Aurangzïb ‘Alamgir had ’efta completely settled 
empire at his death, says Colonel Alexander Dow. lts 
disintogration commenced in the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1719-1748 a.c.) who issaid to have once thrown an urgent 
report of an important conspiracy into a barrel of wine as 
useless bother— 

i / 

eb' ^\ 

/ 

Miiliammad Shah did not recover from the effects of his 
orgy till two dftys af ter. 

Muhammad Shah, however, “ never gave his consent to 
shedding blood or doing harm to God's creatures. In hia 
reign the people passed their lives in ease, and the empire 

*fhe Modem Hevxéw of Caloutta, Pecemher, 1931, page 41}. 
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outwardly retained its dignity and prestige. The foundations 
of the Delhi monarchy wore really rotten, but Muhammad 
Shah by his cleverness keptthem standing. He may becalled 
the last of the rulers of Babur’s line, as after him the kingship 
had nothing but the name left to it.” ( Siyar-ul-Muta 
akhirïn, 111 , 25). Muhammad Shah dicd in 1748, having 
been on the throne for 29 years. 

In Muhammad Shah’s reign, the.history of Kashmïr 
presents little else but a record of local riots and intornecine 
stmggles. Under him Kashmïr entered upon a new phase 
of political life in that the Sübadars completely abstained 
from ruling their provinces in person as already mentioned, 
and deputed trusted agents answerable to them for good 
conduct and administration. 

Mïr ‘Inayatullah Khan Kashmïrï. 

Muhammad Shah invested Mïr ‘Inayatullah Khan with 
the govemorship of Kashmïr. ‘Inayatullah Khan was a 
Kashmïrï by birth, and was descended from Qazï Müsa 
Shahïd who was killed in Ya‘qüb Shah Chak’s days. ‘Inayat¬ 
ullah was originally Mïr ‘Inayatullah, and later became 
known as Mïr ‘Inayatullah Khan. He had six sons of whom 
the more notable were : (i) the elder Hidayatullah known 
first as Vazarat Khan, then as Sa‘dullah Khan Mïr-i-Sdmdn, 
and (it) the younger son was ‘Atïatullah Khan who was 
given as title his father’s name ‘Inayatullah Khan. Mïr 
‘Inayatullah is known in Kashmïr as Yanna Sör as he built 
the wall or sör of Hazrat Makhdüm’s mausoleum, Yanna 
being nicknamed from ‘Inayatullah. His mother, Hafiza 
Maryam, taught the ladies of the royal seraglio in the 
days of Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr, notably Zïb-un-Nisa. Hafiza 
Maryam’s mother Jan Begam, the daughter of MullaSharïf, 
Mïr ‘Adl, taught the princesses in Shah Jahan’s time. 
Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr had such great confidenee in ‘Inayat- 
ullah’s ability that he made him Vazïr-i-A'zam when 
Nawwab ‘Umdatu’1 Mulk Madar ul-Mahamm Ja'far Khan, 
the Prime Minister of the realm, was ill. ‘Inayatullah 
compiled the Ahkdm-i-‘Alamgïrï All signed royal oom- 
mands were collected and edited by him under the title 
of Kalimdt-i-Tayyibdt. ‘Alamgïr had a high opinion of 
‘Inayatullah’s literary attainments and was impressed by 
his diction, style and mode of calligraphy. ‘Inayatullah 
was handsome, good-natured, grave, and serupulously 
honest. He was simple in his habits and loved to mix 
with fuqard’ or friars. 
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‘Inayatullah 1 2 himself ’ seems to have been a consciën¬ 
tieus man and selected his Nd’ibs or deputios witha view 
to proper government of the country. 8 His Nê’ib, Mïr 
Abmad Khan, made honourable amends for the excesses of 
his predecessors by his goodand equitable administration. 
Bat trouble arose from a strange quarter. 

Mulla ‘Abdun Nabï Muhtavï Khan or Mahbüb Khan, 
who was given the title of Dïrtdar Khan by his followers, 
had risen on account of his learning to the post of 
Shaikh-ul-Islam of Kashmïr in the time of Shah ‘Alom 
Bahadur. ‘‘Muhtavï or Mahbüb Khan Mulla ‘Abdun Nabi” 
is mentioned in the Maathir- j ul-Umarü (Vol. III. page 761) 
as one of the learned men of the time and as selfish in ob- 
taining his object under the cloak of advancing the cause 
of Islam. The Mulla was also a big landlord. A case of cor- 
ruption by Pandit revenue clerks demanding gratification 
from the agents of Mulla Muhtavï brought forth from bim 
summary orders of ostracism for the corrupt clerical caste. 
Pandit Majlis Rai, Sarraf-i-Padshahï or the Royal Cashier, 
reported these restrictiona to Shahpür Khan, Mïr Bakhshï 
of Kashmïr. The Mïr Bakhshï was a Shi'a. It appears 
that disputes developed. And Pandits and Shi‘as joined 
hands to opposethe Shaikh-ul-Islam. Riotsensued. Mulla 
Muhtavï Khan was murdered by a faction of the Shi‘as. 
His two younger sons were also put to death. 3 * 

Mulla Sharaf-ul-Din, ‘Abdun Nabï’s son, stepped into 
the shoes of his father, and kept up trouble. Mïr Ahmad 
Khan, the Na’ib of the Sübadar Mïr ‘Inayatullah Khan, 
could not control the situation and was consequently 
replaced. The second Na’ib, ‘Abdullah Khan, also failed, 
and was replaced by Mümin Khan Najm-i-Sanï, the third 
Nd’ib, who likewise failed in restraining the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam. Insurrections were still prcvalent. ‘Inayatullah 
resigned his post as Sübadar. The Mughul Viceroy of 
Lahore, ‘Abdus Samad Khan Ahrari Saif-ud-Daula Bahadur 
DalïrJang who defeated Banda Bairagï, and was the 
father of Zakarïya Khan the governor of Lahore during 
1720-26, was appointed to fill it in 1720 A.c. ‘Abdus 
Samad Ahrari had ‘Abdullah Khan Deh-bïdï (orig(nallv 
from Dell-bid, a village almost midway between Shlraz and 
Isfahan, Iran) as bis Na’ib. 

1. The Ta ïlkh-i-Khalïl, folio 264, also Ta’rikh-i-Basan folio 266. 

2. Lieutenant Newall, J.A.S.B., No. 6, 1854, page 442. 

3. The Muntakhab-ul-Lubab of KbaH Khan, Calcutta, 1874, Part IJ, 

page 870. 
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Saif-ud-Daula proceeded from Lahore with a large 
arrny. He took summary action against Mulla Sharaf-ud- 
Dïn, Shaikh-ul-Islam (the son and successor of Muhtavï 
Khan) who had become the leader of the insurrection 
after iiis fathêr. Saif-ud-Daula put the Mulla to death, 
and hanged fifty insurgents. He also removed the restric- 
tions imposed by the former Shaikh-ul-Islam, Mulla Muhtavï 
Khan, against the Pandits who had been forbidden, for a 
time, to use the turban, to ride, to wear the tilah or the 
vermillion mark on the forehead— somewhat paralleling the 
stricter and much more humiliating restrictions imposed 
on the Jats and Lohanas of Brahamanabad, the then Capital 
of Lower Sind, by the Brahman ruler Chack or. Jajja 
(Hislory of India as told by its own Historians —Ellist and 
Dowson, Vol. I, page 151). This action was so much 
csteemcd by the Pandits that ono of them sang of Saif-ud- 
Daula ‘Abdus Samad in Kashmïrl:— 

“ Haqqa I av Samad phutran zïn, 

“ Na rüd kunih Sharaf, na rüd kunih Dïn.” 

[Verily Samad came swiftly, and Sharaf-ud-Din waa nowhere. 
Literally, “ Sharaf-ud-Din came breaking the saddle, and there re- 
mained neither Sharaf (His High nes?) nor Dln (ï.e., nor his zeal for hia 
faith) anywhere.”]* 

In 1724 a.c. = 1137 a.h. ‘Inayatullah was rc-appointed 
govcrnor of Kashmïr, third time but died after a few months 
at Delhi. Aqidat Khan, the next govcrnor-elcct, appointed 
Mlr Fïrüz-ud-Dïn Nawwab Abu’1 Barakat Khan Fïrüz Jang 
Süfï, to givo him his full subsequent title, his Na’ib but 
he proved a failure. Aghur Khan sucoceded ‘Aqïdat Khan 
in 1727 a.c. Aghur came himself to Kashmïr, but began to 
oppress the pcople, and sent Abu’1 Barakat, who opposed 
him, as a prisoner to Delhi. The pcople bccame so incensed 
against Aghur for his oppression that they finally chased him 
out. He oscapcd to Baramüla whero he received orders of 
his dismissal. Dil Dilïr Khan Panïpatï, Fakhr-ud-Daula 
Bahadur, and‘Atïatullah known as ‘Inayatullah Khan the 
second, the younger son of the first Mïr ‘Inayatullah Khan 
Kashmirï, succeeded one after the other. 

Abu’1 Barakat, who had been removed from the offico 
of the Na’ib, appeared, on release from Delhi, as the Champion 
of popular cause in times of fires, floods, earthquakes and 
windstorms and holped them. He rosé against the 
governor, ‘Inayatullah the second, conspired with the lending 


*Thr Kashmiri Pandit by Pandit Anand Kaul BarnizaT page 50. 
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landlords of Pünch, Muhammad Zaman and Wall Muham- 
mad, and had the governor killed on 16th Shawwal, 1164 
a.H.==1741 A.C., at the hands of Pandit Daya Ram, their 
accomplice. The Mughul Na’ibs or deputies fought either 
with the neighbouring cbiefs and nobles, or with their own 
master, as was the caso of Abu’1 Barakat when he was the 
Na’ib himself. 

Beginning of the transfer from Mughul io Afghdn mie. 

Nadir Shah’s prósence in Afghanistan and his subse- 
quent invasion of Hindustan exertcd an unfavourable 
influence on all provinces, particularly Kashmïr, whicli was 
not far away frora Afghanistan, the home of Ahmad Shah 
Durranï, Kabul and Qandahar being includod in the Sübah 
of Kashmïr under Akbav as already notcd bcfore. When 
Nadir Shah placod the crown of Hindustan on the head of 
Muhammad Shah, the Emperor bowed and offered the 
provinces of his empire west of the river Indus from 
Kashmïr to Sind. Kashmïr proper, howevor, does not 
appear to have boon aimcxod by Nadir Shah. Bilt the 
Tarïkh-i-Kashmïr by Mulla Khalïl Marjanpürï and the 
Tarikh-i-Uasan by Pïr Hasan Shah assert tliat Fakhr-ud- 
Daula obtained order of appointmont as Sübadar of 
Kashmïr in 1162 a.h.=1739 a.c. from Nadir Shah, and 
ruled for forty days in Nadir’s name and gave currcncy 
to Nadir’s coin as wcll. Subscquently, however, Fakhr-ud- 
Daula, probably on revised orders from Delhi, acceptod 
‘Inayatullah Klian the sccond as the Sübadar of Muhammad 
Shah and left Srïnagar. 

Circumstances then combined further to unsettle 
authority, and caused anarchy to become rampant in 
Kashmïr. The situation did not improve under Ahmad 
Shah who succoeded Muhammad Shah on the throne of 
Delhi in 1748 A.o., a year aftor Nadir Shah’s death. 

Suchwas the condition of Kashmïr when, in 1747 A.c., 
someofthe nobles wrote to Ahmad Shah Durranï, who had 
taken the place of Nadir Shah, to annex Kashmïr. When 
this letter feil into the hands of Afrasiyab, the Mughul pro¬ 
consul, these nobles broke out into open revolt, and aeked 
Ahmad Shah, tho Mughul emperor of India, to appoint a 
governor. Consequently, Mïr MuqïmKanth wasappointed 
as such, as a temporary measure, but he was soon driven 
out by Abu’1 Qasim, the son of Abu’1 Barakat * In 1762 
a.o., when Ahmad Shah Durranï was at Lahore preparing 


•The Ta'rlkh-i-Hasan, folio 287, 
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foran invasion of Hindustan, Mlr Muqim and Khwaja Zahïr 
Didamarï of Kashmïr craved his assistance. Thereupon, 
Ahmad Shah Durranï dispatched ‘Abdullah Khan Ishak 
Aqasï with a considerable force. After some ineffectual 
negotiations, Abu’1 Qasim, the Mughul Nazim, fought the 
Afghans at Gund-Ni‘mat (near Shupiyan) for fifteen days. 
His commander-in-chief, Gul Khan Khaibarï, deserted 
him, whereupon Abu’1 Qaaim, the last Mughul governor 
of Kashmïr, fled and was taken prisonor. The Valley of 
Kashmïr passed on to the Afghans. 

Summary of the benefits of Mughul hule. 

Bef ore we turn lo the Afghans, we must sum up 
comment8 on the Mughuls. The Mughuls were generally 
aolicitous for the welfare of the country and its people. The 
visits of emperors to the Valley Btimulated its trade and 
encouraged its industries. The Mughul empire, suggests 
Mr. W. C. Smith, 1 was allied to the middle class, and during 
its most flourishing period it had middle class commerce as 
a secondary and very important basis of income, its primary 
basis being land. It appears that copper mines were 
worked during Jahangïr’s time in Kashmïr, and the 
Emperor made a grant of these mines to a private individual 
to be worked. 2 Jahangïr is, perhaps, the pioneer in 
opening up, as it were, the tourist trade of the Valley. 
During the entire period of one hundred and sixty-six years, 
in which Kashmïr was under the Mughuls, there are, out 
of 63 governors, only six instances of high-handed treat- 
ment of the Kashmïrïs. According to Colonel Alexander 
Dow, 3 an Oriëntalist, and a civil servant under the EaBt 
India Company in 1772 a.c., whom we quoted before, “ the 
uncommon abilities of most of the Princes with the mild 
and humane character of all rendered Hindustan the 
most flourishing Empire in the world during two complete 
centuries.” Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar mentions 4 the following 
six gifts of the Mughul Empire to India : (1) the uniform 
administrative type throughout the Subas : (2) one 

official language ; (3) one uniform Bvstem of coinage ; (4) 
an all-India cadre of higher public services, the officers 
being transferred from province to province every three or 
four years ; (5) the frequent march of large armies from 
province to province, and (6) deputation of inspecting 

1. Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, October, 1944, page 362. 

2. G. T. Vigne’s Travele, Vol. I, page 337. 

3. Hietor y of Hindostan, Vol. III, page 23. 

4. The Modern Revietu of Calcutta, December, 1931, page 611. 
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officers from the central Capital. To these may be added 
the fact that the patronage of, and interest in, art shown 
by Mughul rulers in India is unparalleled in any cultural 
history of humanity in the world. 

We cannot do better than close this Chapter by a 
quotation from Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha 1 the Bcholarly 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Patna Universityandex-Minister, 
Bihar, on the Mughuls in Kashmir. “ Ever since Akbar 
added Kashmir to his dominions,” says Dr. Sinha, “ the 
Valley cast its spell upon him and his descendants. 
Kashmir formed the inspiration of the greatest Moghal 
Emperors during the years that it was an appanage 
of the Delhi throne. Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and 
Aurangzeb, each, in turn, made it his summer resort. 
“ Truly,” exclaimed Jahangir, “ this is the paradise 
of which priests have prophesied and poets sung.” L For 
nearly a century and a half, these four great Emperors 
came, from far-away Delhi and Agra, in stately progress 
across the Pir Panjal, with glittering retinues and splen* 
did state, with escorts and audiences, tributes and forced 
labour, from the dusty glamour of an Indian court to the 
cool and quiet of a Kashmir summer. And Jahangir, when 
stricke'n with his fatal illness, knowing that his hour was 
near, turned to this one spot of all his wide Indian do¬ 
minions, and died at Behramgul, 2 almoBt within sight of 
his beloved and favourite land. Fourteen summers he had' 
spent in the Kashmir Valley, coming in with the blossoming 
of the lilac and the wild iris in the spring, and setting out 
back towards the plains of India when the safFron flowers 
hadbloomed in the autumn.” 

, - .. p , 

1. Kashmir: " The Playground of Asia” by Dr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha, Revised and Enlarged Edition, Allahabad, 1943, pages 5-6. 

2. Bahram-Galah is a email village in the Men<Jhar Tahsil of Punch 
and has a population of 328. It was Jahangïr’s favourite shooting place. 
At the bottom of a high mountain, a wall was built for resting a match- 
lock. And the country people driving the deer down the side of the 
mountain afforded Jahangir excellent sport. A foot soldier drove a deer 
before him. The soldier’s foot slipped. He feil down the mountain and 
was killed. This so affected Jahangir that he left off shooting and retired 
to his tent in great concern. It seemed to him as if the angel of death 
had visited him under the form of this unfortunate man. From that 
moment he sunk into despair. He proceeded from Bahram-Galah to 
Thanna and thence to Rajauri commencing his stage about three o’clock 
in the afternoon as usual. He Dreathed with the utmost difliculty during 
the night, and expired on Sunday moming. It was the 28th of Safar 
a.h. 1037=28th October, 1627 a.c. Jahangir was in the sixtieth ycar of his 
age and twenty-aecond of his rcign. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

KASHMÏR UNDER THE AFGHANS 

[1752 A.c. TO 1819 A.C.’J 

Before we present the position in Kashmïr under the 
Afghansr it is necessary to know who the invader from among 
the Afgnans was, his succepsors, their fights for power in 
Afghanistan, for Afghan politics naturally had their repur- 
cussion on the course of events in Kashmïr during this 
period. We did not do this in the case of Mughul rule as 
the invader came from Xgra, and the broad outlino of 
Mughul history in India is fairly well known to the 
general reader. In the case of the Afghans it is not 
Agra or Delhi but distant Herat, Qandahöx and Kabul, 
that affocted the deBtinies of the people in the Valley of 
Kashmïr. Therefore,a bird’s-eye view of the happenings in 
Afghanistan will enablo the reader of Kashïr to under- 
stand the background of the drama staged in Srïnagar. 

Ahmad Shah Dufranï. 

Ahmad Shah Durranï whoconquered Kashmïr in 1762 
A.c. was the son of Muhammad Zaman Khan, an Afghan 
of the Sadozaï clan of the Popalzal branch of the Abdalï 
tribe living in the province of Herat. Zaman Khan’s 
father ‘Abdullah Khan was the son of Hayat Sultan. 
The Sadozaï clan was so called on account of its chief Sado 
who had obtainod certain concessions from Shah ‘Abbas 
the Great of Iran in the sixteenth century. Sado’s com- 
panion was Muhammad. From Muhammad, Hajï Jam al 
Khan, the father of Painda Khan—whose son Amïr Düst 
Muhammad Khan later ruled at Kabul—dcscended. Zaman 
Khan had migrated to Multan where Ahmad was bom. The 
exact date of Ahmad’s birth is however not known, though 
the Encvchpaedia of Islam gives 1722, and the Encyclo- 
paediu Britannica gives 1724, and thercfore 1722-24 may bo 
considered approximate. Thé Sadozaïs to whom Zaman 
Khfin belonged were—it is said—Shï'as, and hcnce a 
surmise that they derived their name from ‘Abd-i-‘Alï 
or the Servant of Caliph ‘Alï. Sayyid Jamal-ud-Dïn 
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Asadabadï, widely kuown as Afghanï, accordingly spells the 
name ‘Abdcflï. As, however, the Abdalïs later tumed 
strict Sunnïs, the second version is that they were called 
Abdalï because they were descended from Abdal, the 
founder of this clan, who was so called by his own pïr 
Khwaja Abü Ahmad. Abdal Chishtï, 1 a saint. Abdal had 
three grandsons called Popal, Barak, Haloko and Müsa. 
Popal had six sons, of whom the third was Bami. Bamï’a 
eldest son was Sado. The two principal clans of the Durranïs 
whose government, Mountstuart Elphinstone 2 says, was 
at all timee democratie, were the Popalzaïs and the Barakzaïs. 
The Sadozaïs, or the royal race, was one of the branches 
of the Popalzaïs. The Bamïzaï in whieh the vizdrat was 
vestod was another branch of the same clan. Second in 
influence to the Popalzaï and greater in extent was the tribe 
of Barakzaïs. The elder brother of Ahmad Khan was 
Zulfiqar Khan. _ Before the advent of Nadir Shah, there 
was trouble in Iran when Zaman, Zulfiqar and Ahmad re- 
turned to Herat from Multan. 

The Afghans revolted against Nadir Shah. He defeated 
them. By way of punishment Nadir removedthe Ghilzais 
inhabiting Qandahar to Herat and forced the Sadozaïs from 
Herat to Qandahar. During the execution of this transfer 
of Afghans, Zulfiqar and Ahmad were taken prisoners 
presumably on account of some protest against, or inter- 
ference in, the orders of Nadir by them. Zulfiqar and 
Ahmad struck Nadir as promising youths. The elder 
brother rosé to the command of a large clan in 1737 and 
was in course of time made governor of Herat, where he 
lost his life in a fight with the Ghilzais. Ahmad was enlisted 
in the personal staff of Nadir on account of his bright 
features, his keen intelligenee and conspicuous gallantry. 

Nadir Shah was murdered near Mashhad in eastern 
Iran on the night of 9th June, 1747. In the confusion that 
ensued, Ahmad Khan seïzed a major part of the treasury 
and the famous diamond, the Köh or Koh-i-Nür, ‘the 
Mountain of Light,’ and hastened to Qandahar. En route 
in October, 1747, the Afghan chiefs elected him their leader 
and called him Ahmad Shah. Hajï Jamal—the father of 


1. The WaqVdl-i-Durranï of MuiiBhl ‘Abdul Karim, a contemporary 
of Kitig Zaman 8bah, tranalated into Urdu by Mlr Waris ‘Alï Saifl, the 
Nizami Prcsa, Cawnpore, 1292 a.h., page 3. 

2. An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, London, 1815, page 542. 
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Painda Khan and grandfather of Düst Muhammad Khan— 
who was also a candidate, withdrew in favour of Ahmad 
Shali. Ahmad Shah wa8 crowned in the moaque at 
Qandahar by pouring on his head a measure of whoat 
whicli to the Afghans is symbolic of abundance and 
prosperity. Ahmad Shah was thus the first to lay the 
foundation of the kingdom of Afghanistan. Haji Jamal 
first, and later Shah Val! Khan Bamïzaï, was appoïnted 
Ashraf-ul-Wuzara or the prime minister. 

How Ahmad Shah Abdalï became ‘Durranï ’ is explained 
by the circumstance of his pïr Muhammad Sabir Shah 
calling him Durr-i-Daurdn, * The Pearl of the Age.’ But 
Ahmad Shah preferred to be styled Durr-i-Durran, or ‘ The 
Pearl of Pearls,’ states the Haydt-i-Afghdnï of Sardar 
Muhammad Hayat Khan (page 129),hence the name Durranï 
applied to the Abdalïs. The Encydopaedia of Islam , how- 
ever, discards the version about Durr-i-Daurdn and accept» 
Durr-i-Durrdn. Ahmad Shah was about 25 then. 

Ahmad Shah claimed the provinces that Nadir had 
wrested from the Emperor Muhammad Shah as a part of the 
Durranï kingdom, which included Qandahar, Ghaznï, Kabul, 
Hazara, Peshawar, Derajat, Multan and Sind. Ahmad 
Shah invaded India ten times; it was the fifth invasion 
which brought about the defeat of the Marathas at the 
third battle of Panifat in 1761. It was in the course of his 
third invasion in 1752 that Kashmïr was annexed under the 
circumstances already narrated at the close of the preccd- 
ing chapter of Kdshïr. 

In 1757 during his fourth invasion Ahmad Shah married 
Tïmür to Zuhra Begam the daughter of ‘Alamgïr II, and 
himself married Hazrat Begam the daughter of Muhammad 
Shah emperor of Delhï. 

Without going into the details of the busy life of Ahmad 
Shah here. suffice it to say that he died in October J772 
(1186 a.h.) of complications arising from nasal gangarine. 
He was higlily esteemed by the Afghans who called him 
Ahmad Shah Baba, respecting him as a saint. His mauso¬ 
leum at Qandahar is declared a bast or a sanctuary where 
not even criminals can be touched. In the worde of 
Elphinstone, Ahmad Shah “ was himself a divïne and an 
author and was always ambitious of the character of a saint. ” 
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Tïmür Shah. 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Tïmür Shah, 
bom in December, 1746, at Mashhad in Iran, when Ahmad 
Shüh was serving Nadir. Ahmad Shah’s three other sons 
were: Sulaiinan Shah, Sikandar Shah and Parvïz. Shah Val! 
Khan, the Vazïr, wanted to enthrone Sulaiman who was 
his son-in-law. The Vazïr was therefore killed at the instance 
of Tïmür Shah. Qazï Faizullah was nominated prime 
minister. And Sardar Painda Khan, who was the son of 
Hajï Jamal Khan and the chief of the Barakzaïs, was given 
the title of Sarfraz Khan. He came over to the side of 
Tïmür having doserted Shah Valï Khan. Painda Khan, as 
already Btated, later becomes famous as tho father 
of Ainïr Düst Muhammad Khan. Painda Khan really 
replaced his own brother, Rahïm-dad Khan, whose testy 
emper did not appeal to the people. 

Tïmür transierred his capital from Qandahar to Kabul 
as more peacefnl, but usually wintered at Poshawar. Tïmür 
invadcd India five times. When he was occupied with his 
fourth invasion, mostly with the Sikhs in the Punjab, Azad 
Khan, the govemor, revolted against his authority in 
Kashmïr. Of tliis we shall hear later. 

Tïmür Shah defeatod Murad Shah, king of Bukhara 
(Turkïstan) who was preparing to invade Afghan torritory 
in December, 1790. 

According to Sayyid Jamal-ud-Dïn Afghanï,* Tïmür 
had three hundred women in his harem and not one of them 
was Afghan, and that he left 32 sons. 

At last Tïmür Shah died on 20th May, 1793, and was 
buried at Kabul which he loved best in the whole of his 
empire. 

Zamdn Shah. 

Zam&n Shah with the support of Painda Khan Barakzaï, 
obtained through Tïmür’s favourite queen, succeeded Tïmür. 
He was about 23 years of age and his empire comprehcndcd 
Kabul, Ghaznï, Qandahar, Herat, Khurasan, Balkh, 
Peshawar, Kashmïr, Sind, Multan, Bahawalpur and 


*The Ta'rikh i-Afghanistan, translated from Arabic into Urdu by 
Maulavi Mahmüd ‘All Khan of Bhopil, Ialamia 8 team Press, Yakki 
D&rwaza/Labore, 1342 a.h., pages 60-61. 
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the Derajat of Isma'ïl Khan and Ghazï Khan. Zaman 
Shah however had his troubles. Usually they were 
from his brothers and nephows and from Iran. The 
principal brothers were in order: (1) Humayün, (2) 
Mahmüd, (3) Zaman, (4) ‘Abbas, (5) Shuja } ‘ (6) Shahpür and 
(7) Fïrüz. Then Humayün had hia aon Anmad. Mahmüd ’b 
eona were Nadir Mïrza and Kamran. Zaman had four sona: 
Haidar'Qaisar, Nasir and Manaür. • 

Agha Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Kajar 
dynasty of Iran, at one time demanded Balkh, but had to 
give up the idea on account of the Russian invasion of his 
own country. Zaman Sh&h’a advances in India were 
the cause of alarm to the British in India, particularly 
when he waa at Lahore in 1797. In 1798 he re-visited 
Lahoro and appointcd Ranjlt Singh to bc the ra ja of 
Lahore to the exclusion of unpopular Afghëns, and return- 
ed to Herat to meet the threat of Fath ‘Alï Sh5h Kajar, 
the successor of Agha Muhammad Khan Kajar, and in- 
stalled Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, his own brothcr, os governor of 
Herat. 

The policy of Zaman, contrary to that of his predecessors, 
was to keep the chiefs at his eourt without Consulting them 
on affairs of state. The chiefs of the Barakzaïs, of the 
Qizilbash or the Iranian settlers in Afghanistan, and 
ot.her notables were accordingly alicnated. According to 
Elphinstonc, the source of Zaman’s errors waa his choice 
of Rahmatullah Sadozal witli the titlc of Vafadar Khan for 
the office of Vazïr (page 568). And Vafadar used hin power 
against Sarfraz Khan on the allegalion that Sarfraz Khan 
was plotting against Zaman and working for Shah Shuja', 
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Aboiit the close of 1799, a conspiracy was organized 
in Kabul by the leading chiefs owing to the insolent be¬ 
ha viour of the Prime Minister, Vafadar. Khan. The plot 
was betrayed. The conspirators, including Sarfraz Khan, 
the leader of the Barakzaïs, were executed. Fath Khan, 
the eldest of the twenty-one sons of Painda Khan, escaped to 
Khurasan where he joined Prince Mahmüd, Tïmür’s second 
Bon. Mahmüd, on Fath Khan’s advice, advanced against 
Zaman Shah. Zaman’s chief ally Ahmad Khan Nürzaï 
was won over with the result that Zaman had to fly for hi9 
life. Vafadar Khan was executed. Zaman took ehelter_with 
‘Ashiq Khan Shinwarï, a staunch supporter of bis, in Ashiq 
Khan’s castle, which is located in Shinwarï area, about 25 
miles west of _Jalalabad. But ‘Ashiq Khan betrayed 
him. It was in ‘ Ashiq’s castle, Elphinstone says, that Zaman 
secreted the Koh-i-Nür in the wall of hisapartment whence 
it was afterwards extracted on Shuja°s aceession. Asad 
Khan, Fath Khan’s brother, accompanied by a surgeon, 
caused the destruction of Zaman’s eyes in 1801. 

“ So feil Zaman Shah, the once dreaded Afghan 
monarch, whose threatened invasion of Hindostan had 
for years been a ghastly phantom haunting the Council- 
Chamber of the British Indian Government,” writes John 
William Kaye, the author of the History of the War in 
Afghanistan (London, 1857, Vol I, page 23). “ He survived 
the loss of his sight nearly half a century and, as the neg- 
lected pensioner of Loodianah, to the very few who could 
remember the awe which his name once inspired, must have 
presented a curious spectacle of fallen greatness—an 
illustration of the miitability of human affairs scarcely 
paralleled in the history of the world. He died at last full 
of years, empty of honours, his death barely worth a news- 
paper record or a paragraph in a state paper.” Zaman, 
according to Kaye, came to Ludhiana, survived his blindness 
for nearly half a century, and remained a neglected pensioner 
of the IJritish. But according to Janial-ud-Dïn Afghanï, 
Zaman proceeded to the Amïr of Bukhara where his beauti- 
ful daughter was married to the Amïr. Fath ‘Ah Shah 
Kajar of Iran receivcd him in Teheran whence Zaman moved 
to Baghdad whose Valï at the time was Diï’üd, and at last 
died in the Hijaz. But the fact is that Zaman died at 
Ludhiana as a British ponsioner getting Rs. 4,000 per 
menBem. and is buried close to his wife under a big dome in 
Sarhind. Shuja* was over twenty at the bhnding of Zaman. 
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Shiija'-ul-Mullc. 

On ihe fall of Zaman Shah in 1801, Shuja‘-ul-Mulk 
who was holding his post at Peshawar, marched on Kabul 
in September 1801 after having proclaimed himself ldng of 
Afghanistan. Fath Khan defeated Shuja.* Mahmüd, the 
eldèr brother of Zaman and Shuja,* aftef seven years of 
waiting, conflict and misfortunc, asccnded the throne at 
Kabul in 1801 A.o. He showed generosityto the army 
and to his chiefs. Vazïr Fath Khan, whom wc have already 
known as the eldest son of Painda Khan (Sarfraz Khan), 
was givon the title of ‘Shah Düst.’ He is the Warwick of 
Afghanistan or its King-Maker. SherMuhammad Khan, 
son of ShSh Valï Khan Bamïzaï, was named Mukhtar-ud- 
Daula. Sardar ‘Abdullah Khan Halokozaï„ called by 
Kashmïrï historians Alküzaï and by some ‘Aliküzaï—father 
of Yar Muhammad Khan—who had been confined in the 
Bala His ar of Kabul by Shah Zaman, was released • from 
this fortress, and made governor of Kashmïr. Kamran 
Mïrza, his own son, was sent out to fight Shah Shuja*, who 
fled to the fastnesses of the Khybar Pass. Mahmüd’s two 
rivals, Shah Shuja* and Prince Qaisar, Zaman’s son, who 
had lost Herat which he held during his father’s time, were 
now out of the way. Mahmüd ruled in peace. There were, 
however, riots twico between Ghilzaïs and Durranïs but 
they were quelled. 

Two years and six months after Mahmüd’s accession 
Sln‘a-Sunnï or Qizilbash and Afghan clashes at Kabul stirred 
the country. Mahmüd was indolent and Fath Khan was 
absent from the Capital trying to trark out Shuja*. In- 
diffcrenco to the SunnlP on the part of Mahmüd disappointed 
them. Fath Khan returned to Kabul to find the situation 
out of control. Shuja* was endeavouring to subsist himself 
and a few followers by the sale of royal jewels in the Afrïdi 
country, when an express waïj sent to himto come to Kabul. 
On his arrival the revolution was complete. Mahmüd was 
imprisoned in Bala Hisar, Kabul, and Shuja* was enthroned 
in the same city on 13th July, 1802. Fath Khan fled. ‘Ashiq 
Khan Shinwari who had betrayed Zaman was executed and 
thus met the doom hc desorved. Shah Shuja,* in his auto- 
biography* written by him at Ludhiana in 1826-27, says : 


•Biogrujihirnl sketch of Shah Soojnh, ex-King of Cabul, written by 
himself at IjOodiftiirth in 1826-27. Trnnslnted by the late Lieutenant 
Bennet of Artillery. The Calcuttn Mnnlhlt/ Journal 1839. 
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“ Shah Mahmüd . . . • • • after pwearing on the 

Qur’an he would not again be guilty of treachery, pent some 
of his principal attendants to request the royal pardon, 
which we granted and had him conveyed from the outer to 
the inner fort with all due respect to his rank.” Fath Khan 
likewise sought pardon and was given the same. Shuja 
then set out to overawe Kashmïr as ‘Abdullah Khan 
Halokozaï was assuming independence. While Shuja' was 
so occupied, Fath Khan set on Prince Qaiear to contest his 
uncle’s throne. Shah Shuja' naturally returned in haste 
to meet this new danger, and quelled it. On the intercession 
of Zaman, Qaisar’s father and Mukhtar-ud-Daula who had 
deserted Mahmüd to join Shah Shuja 1 , the young Prince 
was pardoned. It was about this time that Elphinstone’s 
mission came to Peshawar and halted from the 26th of 
Februarv to the 14th of June, 1809. 

Finding things unfayourable in Kabul on a repulse at 
Nimla by Mahmüd in August 1809, Shah Shuja' dispatched 
his harem and his blind brother Zaman Shah to Rawalpindï. 
He made “ new afforts to splinter up his broken fortunes.” 
But he met failure after failure. He marched on Peshawar 
and took Bala Hisar or the royal fortrees there from the 
governor of Peshawar, Muhammad ‘Azïm Khan Barakzaï, 
but was carried away in 1812 by Jahandad Khan first to 
the fort of Peshawar and afterwards to the Valley of 
Kashmïr through the bribery of the Sübadar of Kashmïr, 
Jahandad’s brother, ‘Ata Muhammad Khan Bamïzaï, the 
son of Mukhtar-ud-Daula. Shuja' appears to have remained 
in Kashmïr tor about a year. “ When Shah Mahmüd 
heard of the way in which we were treated,” writes 
Shuja,' “ the latent feelings of fraternal affection were 
aroused within him and he immediately sent a force into 
the Barakzaï country. After plundering the whole tribe 
of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, he carried men, women and 
children into captivity. Finding that this had not the 
desired effect, viz., our release from bondage, he sent a force 
to Kashmïr undor Fath Khan.” ‘Ata Muhammad advanced 
to give him battle. But his own men went over to the 
Vazïr. When throatenod by Fath Khan early in 1813, ‘Ata 
Muhammad implored the assistance of his captive. “ Seeing 
his eRcape could not bc effected without our aid, he came,” 
sayB Shah Shuja', “ to our place of confinoment, bare-headed, 
with the Qur’an in one hand, a naked sword in the other, 
and a rope about his ncck, and requested our forgiveness 
for the saké of the sacred volume.” Forgiveness was given, 
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Fftth Khan had asked for Ranjït Singh’s asaistance. Mohkam 
Chand who led tlie Sikh expedition accordingly advanccd 
on Kashmïr. Fath Khan waa invading Kaahmir from 
another direction. The rebel Nazim submitted. Shuja* 
aays: “ Mohkam Chand, on the part of Ranjït Singb, 
informed us that hia master waa anxious that we should 
proceed to Lahore as soon as at liberty, and Visit the residence 
of our aeraglio in that city. He also mentioned that his 
master’s fame would be enhanced by our going. According 
to Fath Khan’s petition, we agreed to this and marched 
towards Lahore with Mohkam Chand and other Singhs, 
whilst Fath Khan retumod to Shah Mahmüd in Kabul.” 
Ranjït Singh, it soon became very clear, coveted the 
possession of the Koh-i-Nür diamond. 

On the second day of arrival in Lahore an emisaary 
from Ranjït demanded the gem in the name of his master. 
The fugitive monarch asked for time to considor the request. 

“ We then,” writea Shah Shuja,‘ “ experienced privationa 
of the necessaries of life and aontinela were placed over our 
dwelling. A month passed in this way. Confidential 
servants of Ranjït Singh then waited on us, and inqu'red if 
we wanted ready cash, and would enter into an agreement 
and treaty for the gem. We answered in the affirmative. 
Next day Ram Singh brought 40,000 or 60,000 rupees, 
and asked again for the Koh-i-Nür which we promised to 
procure when eome treaty was agreed upon. Two daye 
after this Ranjït Singh came in person. After friendly 
protestations, he stamped a paper with saflflower and 
swearing by the Granth of Baba Nanak and his own sword, 
he wrote the following security and compact—That he 
delivered over the provinces of Köt Kamalïa, Jhang Siyal 
and Kalanaur to us and our heirs for ever : also öffering 
assistance in troops and treasure for the purpose of again 
recovering our throne. We also agreed if we should ever 
ascend the throne, to consider Ranjït Singh always in the 
light of an ally. He then proposed himself that wo should 
exchangé turbans, which is, among the Sikhs, a pledge of 
eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-Nür,” 
According to John William Kaye (Vol. 1, pages 110-1), 
Ranjït Singh strippen ihe wrctched monarch of everything 
that was vorth taking, and “ even after this,” says Shuja’, 
” he did not perform one of his promiscs.” As a matter of 
fact, indignities were heaped on the unfortunate Shah. Spies 
were set over him. And guards surrounded his dwelling. 
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"Wethought of the proffered friendship of the British 
Government and hoped for an asylum at Ludhiana” writes 
Shuja'. . . . “ The members of the seraglio with their 
attendants, all dressed in the costume of the country, found 
a safe conveyance to the cantonments of Ludhiana.” But 
his own escape wae yet to be efEected. “ Seven ranges of 
guards,” continues Shah Shuja' “ were put upon our person, 
and armed men with lighted torches watched our bed. . . 

. . Several monthspassedmthismanner.” 

After all, Shuja' foiled Ranjït’s efforts. Disguised as 
a mendicant, he escaped with two followers into the Street, 
and emerged thence through the main sewer which ran 
beneath the city wall. Out of Lahore, inatead of proceeding 
towards Ludhiana, Shuja* made forjammu, was joined by 
some Sikhs discontented with Ranjlt Singb, and reached 
Kishtwar, the raja of which o ff e red hospitality. “ Tired 
of an idle life,” Shuja* frankly says, “ we laid plans for an 
attack on Kashmïr.” The raja of Kishtwar offered help 
with men and money. But, in Kaye’s words, it was not 
written in Shah Shuja°s book of life that his enterprises 
should result in anything but failure. His attack on 
Kashmïr closed in defeat and disaster. He himself says : 
“ We were only threé kös from ‘Azïm Khan’s camp with 
the picturesque city of Kashmïr (viz., SrïnagaT), full in 
view when the snow began again to fall, and the storm 
continued with violence without intermission, for two 
days. Our Hindustanïs were benumbed with a cold unfelt 
in their sultry regions, the road to our rear was blocked 
up with snów and the eupplies still far distant. For three 
days our troops were almost famished. Many Hin¬ 
dustanïs died. We could not advance. And retreat was 
hazardous. Many lost their hands and feet from being 
frost-bitten, before we determined to retreat.” At the 
eamest request of the raja of Kishtwar, Shuja* remained 
during nine months beneath his host’s hospitable roof. 
Then he marched through Kulü, crosscd the Sutlcj for 
a journey to Ludhiana and joined his family in the month 
of September 181G- He «pent two ycars of quiet. The 
Durranï empire was rent by intestine convulsions. The 
Bark zal Sardars were dominant at Kabul. Shah Mahroüd 
and otbe.r prinecH tlireatened his domination. In the 
meantime, ‘Azïm Khan invitcd Shah Shuja* to re-asscrthis 
claim to the throne of Kabul. Shuja*, woary of reposc, 
fljid, as Kaye repiarks, unwarned by past experience, flung 
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himself into this new enterprise, onlyto add another to 
tliat long list of failuies which it took nearly a quarter of a 
century more to render complete. 

While Shah Shuja‘ was inLudhiana, Fath Khan had 
set out to meet the Kajar invasion from the west of 
Afghanistan. While engaged on this expedition, the foolish 
behaviour of DGst Muhammad Khan, Fath Khan’s younger 
brother, in Prince Kamran’s palace by teaiïng the jewelled 
waist-band from the person of Taqïya Begam, Prince 
Kamran’s sister, drew an oath from him to avenge this 
outrage. Düst Muhammad fled to Kashmïr to his brother 
‘Azïm Khan for safety, and Kamran wrcaked vengeance on 
Fath Khan by first Winding him and then hacking him to 
pieces. Shah Shuja‘ does not allude to this outrage. He 
merely says that Fath Khan grew ambitious and wanted 
to take the’ reins of government into his own hands, when 
Prince Kamran ended the minister’s life. Düst Muhammad 
resolved to avenge his father’s murder. ‘Azïm did not 
agree upon the plan, nor did he undertake its execution 
but gave three to four lakbs of rupees to defray the charges 
of the expedition. Prince Jahangïr, the young and beautiful 
son of Kamran, was the nominal ruler of Kabul at this time. 
But the actual administration of affaire was in the hands of 
‘Ata Muhammad Khan Bamïzaï, ex-governor of Kashmïr, 
who had instigated Kamran to kill Fath Khan. Düst 
Muhammad Khan advanced on Kabul and encompassed the 
death of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan Bamïzaï, and made himself 
master of Kabul though he put Prince Sultan ‘Alï, one of 
the sons of Tïmür, nominally on the throne. At this 
Mahmüd and Kamran marched down from Herat and 
‘Azïm Khan came from Kashmïr. Shah Shuja‘ in 1818 was 
again invited from Ludhiana by ‘Azïm Khan, saying that all 
Fath Khan’s relations swore to restote him and that ‘Azïm 
Khan would march to Peshawar to receive him and help 
him with all the troops and treasury of Kashmïr. By a 
stratagem Mahmüd and Kamran were made to flee. Shuja' 
was balked of the crown. Düst Muhammad Khan retained 
Kabul and Ghaznï and gave away the other provinces to 
his brothers. At this sta ge, we close the connexion betwcen 
Kabul and Kashmïr in 1819 when Sikhs conquer Kashmïr. 


The Afyhön's bad start in Kashmïr. 

The Afghan’e made a bad start in Kashmïr. ‘Abdullah 
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Khan ïshak AqasI, 1 the Afghan governor, ruled Kashmïi; 
for èix months, but his exactions led no lees than cighty 
big merchants to return to their nativo towns in India. 
Trade was much affected. People of the upper classes 
suffe red. 2 Before his departuro from Kashmïr, ‘Abdullah 
Khan appointed Sukh Jiwan Mal administrator, A‘zam 
Khan, 3 paymaster of the Afghan forces in Kashmïr, 
and Khwaja ‘Abdullah alias Khwaja Kïjak 3 (distortion of 
Küchdk) 4 the administrator’s Na’ib or deputy. He also 
made Khwaja Abu’1 Hasan Bande Sukh Jïwan’s adviser. 
On his return to Kabul, ‘Abdullah Khan prcsentcd his master 
with a crore of rupees which he had wrung from the exhausted 
people of Kashmïr. He also took to Kabul Abu’1 Qasim 
Khan Safï, the former Mughul Na’ib, Mïr Fïrüz-ud-Dïn 
Nawwab Abu’1 Barakat Khan Firöz Jang Süfï’s son, to 
whom Ahmad Shah Durranï showed considerable favour. 

On the departure of ‘Abdullah Khan ïshak Aqasï 
from Kashmïr, the country was ruled by Sukh Jïwan 
as Nazint or administrator. Khwaja Abu’1 Hasan Bande 
acted as chief adviser to the Nazini. It is unfortunate that, 
under Afghan rule, several of the total of fourteen governors 
tried to sever their connexion with Kabul, and to establish 
themselves as independent rulers of the country becau6e 
of the preoccupations of Afghan rulers in ïranian or 
Indian campaigns, or internecine struggles for the throne 
of Afghanistan. Some of these Ndzims enjoyed a brief 
spell of independencc but were, at last, reduced to subjec- 
tion. Sukh Jïwan was the first to asrert his independ- 
ence with the aid of Abu’1 Hasan Bande a Kashmïrï 
notable. The reason, it is oaid, was a heavy financial 
demand by Ahmad Shah Durranï for his campaigns 
which Sukh Jïwan feit could not be met with as ‘Abdullah 
Khan had already draincd off from the Valley as largo a 
sum as one crore of rupees. Khwaja Kïjak, 5 Malik Hasan 
Khan Ïranï, A'zam Khan and Mïrza Khan opposed him, 
but were defeated at Baramüla by Sukh Jïwan who cstab- 
lished touch with Alamgïr II at Delhi. Sukh Jïwan ncxt 


1. Sh&hghasï, a Mongolian rank, prcsumably introduccd into Central 
Asian courts from the descendants of Chingïz Khan, tucans Lord 
Chambcrlain. 

2. The Ta’nkh-ï-Hasan, folio 305. 

3. The Ta’rïkh-i-Khalil, folio 292. 

4. The Ta'rïkh-i-Hasan, folio 305. 

6. Ibid., folio 306. 
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repelled the attack led by ‘Abdullah Khan Tshak Aq&sï. 1 
Sukh Jïwan was tempted to assert independente of Ahmad 
Shah Durranï on account of his campaigns in the Punjab 
and the subjugation of the Marathas in the third battle 
of Panïpat that took place in 1759-61. 

A aevere famine engaged Sukh Jïwan ’b attention for 
some time. Abu’1 Hasan Bande proved himself very 
capable in alleviating the miseries of the famine-stricken 
people. He prevented many deaths from starvation by 
advancing loans of seed grains. These loans were only 
realized in full as late afl 1250 a.h. (1834 a.c.). 2 

Finding the Punjab in a disturbed condition, Sukh 
Jïwan Mal attempted 3 the eonquest of Sialköt, Bhimbar 
and Akhnür.' 4 But he sufïered a heavy defeat at the 
hand of Yar Khan, governor of Sialköt, owing chiefly to 
the jealousy of Ranjït Dev, the raja of Jammu. 

Sukh Jïwan quarrelled with Abu’I Hasan Bande on 
account of the machinations of Mïr Muqïm a notable, drove 
him to Punch, wreaked vengeance upon hiB kinsmen and 
appointed Mïr Muqïm himself in his place. But Sukh Jïwan 
aW fluffered. The reason is that Sukh Jïwan Mal had 
a rival in Raj? Ranjït Dev who was induced by Shah 
Valï Khan, the Durranï prime minister, to come to Lahore, 
and guide an expedition to recover Kashmir. The Afghan 
troops numbering about 3,000 supplemented by a contingent 
of Ranjït Dev were placed under the command of Nör 
ud-DïnKhan Bamïzaï. This small expedition, led in June, 
f ai led as all the passes leading into Kashmir were Btrongly 
guarded, and it was found difficult to cross the flooded 
rivers and swollen streams. The second expedition organiz- 
ed in October 1762 A.c. on a larger scale achieved complete 
success. The Durranï army entered KaBhmïr by the Toaha 
Maidan. Sukh Jïwan Mal came to oppose the invaders at 
the head of 50,000 troops but, just at the time of battle, 
hè waa deserted by his commander-in-chief Bakht Mal. 
Sukh Jïwan Mal was, therefore, easily defeated and captured 
after he had governed for eight years and four months. 
He was immcdiately blinded by a lancet and was sent to 


1. The Ta’rïkh-i-flasan, folio 306. 

2. Ibid., folio 306. 

3. Ibid., folio 307, and the Ta'rikh-i-Khalïl, folio 294. 

4. Akhnür, on the Chinab, ia 18 miles from Jammu. lts present 
population is 3,398. 
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Lahore wherc Ahmad Shah Durrani was then halting. Sukh 
Jïwan was brought in chains before Ahmad Shah who caused 
him to be trampled to death. The severity of this puniah- 
ment is understandable when we remember that Sukh 
Jïwan revolted against Afghanistan despite repeated 
warnings, having kept on defying his maater for about nine 
years. Later, he had entered into conspiracy with ‘Alamgïr II 
to restore nominal Mughul rule in Kashmïr and to seek per- 
mission to strike hia own coin, and reBumed all jögïrs of 
mansabdare. ‘Alamgïr had conferred the title of Raja on 
him. 

Raja Sukh Jïwan Mal was a Khatrï, born and educated 
at Kabul. His family traced its origin to Bhera in Khushab, 
Punjab. He took service under Shah Valï Khan the vazïr 
of Ahmad Shah Durranï, and rosé to the position of governor 
of Kashmïr, having onco previously been commissioned to 
realize tribute from Mu‘ïn-ul-Mulk the sübadar of the 
Punjab. In the beginning of his régime. Sukh Jïwan Mal 
appeared to be a goo J governor. In fact, he showed great 
consideration to Muslims. The author of the Khizdna-i- 
‘ Amira , Ghulam ‘Alï Azad Bilgramï, Sukh Jïwan’s con- 
temporary, writes about him: 
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[“ He was a handsome youth, possessed of good qualities and 
inclined towards Islam. After finishing court business, he fed fcwo 
hundred Muslims with a variety of food every day. On the llth and 
12th of every month, he got sacramental food cooked and distributed 
among the people. He bestowed favours on every visitor to the 
court whether he was poor or not. Once in every week he held a 
poetical conversazione. It was attendcd by all the well-known poets. 
At the end of it he gave a dinner. He engaged five (seven ?) 
of the best scholars to complete a history of Kashmïr from the 
earliest habitation to his own time. Each writer was provided with 
ten assistants. The head of these historians was Muhammad Taufïq 
with Taufïq as his nom de plume, and was known asLalajü in Kashmïrï. 
He is a poet unrivalled in Kashmïr today”]. 

Ra ja Sukh Jïwan Mal appcars to have been the fore- 
runner of another great Khatrï, His Excellency the late 
Maharaja Sir Krishn Prashad Bahadur, Madar-ul-Mahamm 
of Hydarabad, Deccan, in his love of letters and culture and 
refined taste. After his quarrel with Abu’1 Hasan Bande, 
Sukh JïwanalsoreplacedMïr MuqïmbyPanditMahanand Dar 
at whoseincitementhe became an oppressoi, and subjected 
Muslims to considerable h^rdships, forbade even the call 1 2 
tö prayer and imposed various other restrictions upon 
them. Before his tragic death, he was blinded when he 
composed the following verses so full of pathos : 
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En passant it is intcresting to observe that Ahmad Shah 
Durranï had, at onc time, ofTered the governorship of 
Kashmïr to Mughlanï Begam, the governor of Lahore dur- 
ing 1754-1756." Raja Sukh Jïwan promised her annual 

1. The Ta'rïkh-i-Hasan, folio 308. 

2. Later Mughal History of the Panjab by Dr. Har! Rftm Gupta, 
Lahore, pages 144-5. 
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tribute. This prevented her from accepting the offer of the 
courtiers of Kashmïr who conspired against Sukh Jïwan. 

The promised tribute never reafched Mughlanï Begam from 
either side. 

The re-assertion of Ahmad Shah Durrani’s sovereignty 
over Kashmïr ia expressed in this couplet: 


y / ** »* *»y^ 
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Nör-ud-Dln Khan Muslih-ud-Daula Bamizaï was 
appointcd governor in succession to Raja Sukh Jïwan. 
He ruled Kashmïr for some time, 1 and endeavoured to 
restore the exhausted country. The people were, on the 
whole, happy and prosperous under him. His successor 
Buland Khan remitted unjust taxes, 2 treated Hindus and 
Muslimsalike. 3 4 In 1765 Nür-ud-DïnKhan Bamizaï was again 
appointed governor. Mïr Muqïm Kan^h and Pandit Kailaah 
Dar were his councillors, the lattor being responsible for the 
rcvenuG of the country. Mïr Muqïm induced Nür-ud-Dïn 
to demand daily payments of revenue from Pandit Kailash 
Dar who, however, encompassed 1 the death of his antagonist 
through an accomplice, Hakïm Mïr. When the eecret 
became known, Nür-ud-Dïn made no attempt to bring the 
culprit to justice. It was probably due to this neglect that 
he anticipated orders of his removal. Leaving his nephew 
Jan Muhammad Khan in his place, Nür-ud-Dïn proceeded 
to plead his case at Kabul. Meanwhile, La‘1 Khan Khatak 
displaced Jan Muhammad Khan, and began a career of 
terrorism and opprcssion. Khurram Khan was dispatched 
from Kabul to fi.11 Nür-ud-Dïn’s place, but his entry was 
resisted by La‘1 Khan Khatak who was defeated, and retired 
to the fort at Biru situated to the west of Srïnagar, ncar 
Pafan. 


Faqïrullah, Mïr Muqïm Kan^h’s son, who was seeking 
an opportunity to avenge his father’s murder, now made 
his appearance at Sopör with the army of Sultan Mahmüd 


1. There is a difference of opinion about the duratiou of his first 
régime. Lt. Newall ( J.A.S.B., No. 5, 1854, page 447) states it to be 
8 years, the Ta'rikh-i-Hasan reduccs it to only thrcc months. The Ta'rïkh - 
t-Kholïl and Dlwan Kirpa Ram’s Gulzar-i-Kashmïr give two years. 

2. Lt. Newall, J.A.S.B., No. 5, 1854, page 447. 

3. The Ta'fïkh-i-Khalïl, MS., folio 298. 

4. The Qulz&r-i-Kashmïr, page 234, Ta’rikh-i-Khalïl, folio 298. 
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Bamba. La‘1 Khan Khatak opposed him but, on being 
defeated again, retired to his fort with the loss of an eye. 
Faqïrullah, therefore, suddenly found himself in the 
governor’s scat in 1767 A.c. His allies among the Bambas 
oppressed the people. Kashmïr knew no authority for a 
period of eleven months. It is indeed strange how Ahmad 
Shah Durranï could allow such a state of afiairs. At last, in 

1769 A.c., Nür-ud-Dïn was, for the third time, appointed 
governor, as no other person was considered capable of 
enforcing order in the country. Faqïrullah sought refuge 
with the ruler of Muzafiarabad after an unsuccessful engage¬ 
ment against Nür-ud-Dïn near the village of Gaurïpör (or 
Gandïpör, population 212) in Tahsïl Pulwama. Faqïrullah 
was intending further resistance when he was seized with a 
severe malady due to excessive drinking and died at 
Shadipör. Nür-ud-Dïn ruled for two years, and suppressed 
the malcontents with a strong hand. 

Pandit Kailash Dar had induced his patron, Khurram 
Khan, to try for the sübadarship of Kashmïr during his 
stay at Kabul. In this project he, at last, succeeded in 

1770 A.c., and relieved Nür-ud-Dïn of the charge. Khurram 
Khan showed inability to rule, and when he displayed 
timidity also, Amïr Muhanimad Khan Jawan Sher Qizilbash, 
his commander-in-chief, drove him out, andinstalled himself 
as governor. Rat her than seeking help from eome outside 
prince in a fut ure contingency, Jawan Sher organized 
the Hanjïs or boatmen, a sturdy class of people capable 
of serving his purposo. Amïr Mohammad Khan Jawan 
Sher built the fort of Sher-garhï, 1 2 till recently 
the residence of the Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmïr, and 
also the bridge known as Amïra Kadal. Kadal in Kashmïrï 
means a bridge. The re-construction of a building on the 
island called Sona Lank, and the Amïrabad garden are also 
this governor’s memorials.® But he committed vandalism in 
pulling down the royal palaces and other buildings including 
Akbar’s Darshanï Bagh and the Jharökah-i-Shahï on the 
Pal, which the Mughul emperors and their nobles had built. 


1. Shergarhl ia re-named Narsinghgarh by Maharaja Hari Bingh. 
Amïra Kadal, on re-conatruction, was called “ Pratap Kadal,” but the 
people continue the old name. The same ia the case with Shergarhl. 
It rem.vns Shergarhl in popular parlance. 

2. Lt. Newall, J.a.S.B., No. 5, 1864, page 448. The Qulz&r-i• 
K<ukm\r, page 237. 
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The deafch of Ahmad Shah Durranï on 13th April, 1772, 
A.c., emboldened Amïr Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher 
actually to set himself up as an independent ruler. And 
he was in power for six years. He was cruel both to Hindus 
andto Muslims, and avenged the murder of Mör Muqïm by 
killing Pandit Kailash Dar. His rule thenceforth became 
notorious for oppression and high-handedness, due to his 
Peshkar or Chief Secretary, Mir Fazil Khan. Srïnagar at this 
time suffered very much owing to a flood in the Jhelum. 

Atlastin 1776 A.c.,Tïmür Shah, Ahmad Sliah Dunanï’s 
son, appointed Hajï Karïmdad Khan Bamïzai, to the 
governorship of Kashmïr. The Hajï hailed from Qandahar. 
He had taken part in the battle of Panïpat by leading 
his cavalry. After defeating Amïr Muhammad Khan Jawan 
Sher, the Hajï sent him in chains to Kabul, where he 
remained in prison for a considerable time, but was, at 
last, pardoned by Tïmür Shah. 

“ Amir Khan, a Persian, one of the late governors of 
Kashmir, erected a fortified palace on the eastcrn side of 
the lake” (the Pal), wroteGeorgc Forstcr* in 1783. “ He 

used to pass much of his time in this rctreat, whieli was 
curiously adaptcd to the enjoymcnt of the various species 
of Asiatic luxury ; and he is still spoken of in terms of 
affection and regret; for like them, he was gay, vohiptuous, 
and much addicted to the pleasures of the table. There is 
not a boatman or liis'wife that does not speak of this Khan 
with rapture and ascribe to him a once abundant livelihood. 
The governor, like many of his predecessors, trusting in the 
natural strength of his province, and its distance from the 
Capital, rebelled against his master (Timur Shah, the 
reigning emperor of the Afghans). The force sent against 
him was small and ill-appointed, and might have been 
easily repelled by a few resolute men stationed in the passes. 
But in the hour of need, he was abandoned by the pusillani- 
mous fickle Kashmirians who reconciled their conduct to 
the Persian, by urging, that if he had remained in Kashmir, 
he would have converted them all to the faith of Ali and 
cut them off from the hope of salvation.” Amïr Jawan Slier 
was a Qizilbash, born and brought up in Afghanistan. 

Hajï Karïmdad began his régime by reducing to sub- 
jection Murad Khan, the raja of Skardu, from whom he 


• Journey , Vol. II, pages 16-16. 
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exacted tribute and demanded hostages. For this achieve- 
ment, Tïmür Shah conferred upon him the title of Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk. Next, Karimdad defeated Ranjït Dev, the raja of 
Jammü, who had invaded Kashmïr with an army of 30,000 
strong. He further directed his forces against Mahmüd 
Khan, the chief of Muzaffarabad, who had hampered him 
in his expedition against Amïr Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher. 
In this operation, Karimdad had to suffer considerable 
chagrin owing to the treachery of Fath Khan, the chief of 
Katliaï (now in Tahsil Urï), who led Tar Qulj Khan and 
hjs army into a close défilé, where he despoiled them of all 
their weapons and equipment. Tar Qulï was at once put to 
death on his return. In 1195 a.h. (1780 a.c.), Karimdad 
Khan himself conducted an army against Mahmüd Khan, 
but was beatenback by Bahadur Khan, son of Bira Khan 
Kalcar. Next year, he was more fortunate in conquering 
Kishtwar. 

Hajï Karimdad was rather heartless and killed alike 
Hindus and Muslims on,provocation. His exactions, 
through Aslam Harkara 1 2 his unscrupulous tax-collector, 
exceeded even those of the notorious 1‘tïqad Khan, the 
Mughul sübadar, and compelled many to leave the country. 
Zari-i-Niyaz, a tax on mansabdars and jagïrdars, was 
exacted from officials and landlords, Zar-i-Ashkkds, another 
tax, from merchants and bankers, Zar-i-Hubüb a tax on 
grain ( hubüb , of which the singular is habb, means grain) 
from farmers. Certain Pandits who were concerned 
in a conspiracy with the Bambas against Karimdad were 
exposed to suffocation by smoke. For liberating them 
Karimdad realized a large indemnity called Zar-i-Düd. 
Düd means smoke. He was advised by Dilaram Qulï 
to extort d&ghsh&l , a an anna per rupee on the price 
of every piece of shawl from the shawl weavers. 
His good deeds consisted in the repairing of the roof 
of the Jami‘ Masjid from out of the rents of the mosque 
waqf, and in visiting the tombs of saints. He avenged the 
murder of Khwaja Kamal-ud-Dïn Naqshbandï, the Sajjada- 
nashïn of the Khanqah-i-Naqshbandiyya (situated in the 
Khwaja Bazar of Srïnagar), by executing Anwar Malik 
Shahabadï and his accomplices who had killed the Khwaja. 
The Khwaja was murdered during the time of Amïr Jawan 
Sher who was a Shï'a. Karimdad treated the Shi'as harehly 


1. Harkara litcrally moana ft messenger or a process-scrver. 

2. The D&gh-ahal, or shawl marking, has also been the name of the 
State department controlling shawl trade. 
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and devastated Amirabad foimded by Amïr Ja wan Sher, 
on tbe Pal, near the Nandpör village in the Mïr Babrï 
pargana. Under Karïmdad’a régime, the country suffered 
from earthquakes for three months at intervals, and many 
mdn were rendered homeless. He died in 1197 a.h. (1783 
a.c.), after a term of office of seven years. His son, Azad 
Khan, being away on an expedition, his death was kept a 
secret till the latter’s arrival. 

Azad Khan succeeded his father, Hajï Karïmdad Khan, 
in 1783 a.c. He was “ capable and displayed remarkable 
energy in establishing his authority.” “ Azad Khan is 
eighteen years of age,” wTote George Forster 1 in 1783. “He 
has few of the vices of youth. He is not addicted to the 
pleasures of the harem nor to wine. He does not even 
smokethehookah. Buthe is ferocious and bad tempered.” 
It is for his bad temper and ferociousness that he is called 
the Nadir Shah of Kashmir. He was capricious in that, 
while he dressed his slaves and followers magnificently, 
he himself wore very simple clothes. He frequently went 
out hunting. 

Azad appointed Dilaram Qulï as his Peshkar or Chief 
Secretary. He employed three thousand Sikhs, and re- 
organized his army. He turned his attention to extend his 
influence among the neighbouring chiefs. 2 The raja of 
Kishtwar was the jfirst to be made to submit. Rustam 
Khan of Pünch, being unable to withstand him, abandoned 
the city, which was pillaged for a week. But Rustam Khan 
subsequently appeased him by offering rich presents, and 
later Rustam’s daughter was married to Azad. Subse- 
quently a son from this marriage was named Fath Jang 
Khan. The raja of Rajaurï was also reduced to submission. 
Azad Khan tried but failed to make a canal to irrigate 
the Mayasum plain then outside Srinagar proper. He 
commandeered the services of the village-folk of Mar-raj 
and Kam-raj for that purpose, but could not complete the 
work. 

Azad Khan wished to free himself from his allegiance to 
Timür Shah who was occupied with his fonrtli invasion of 
Tndia in 1785. Timür, however, dispatehed a state notable 
Mïrza Mohammad ‘AU entitled Kifayat Khan Nusrat to 

1. Jmtrney, pages 30-31. 

2. The Ta'rikh-i-Khnltl, folios 309-10, and the Ta’rïkh-i-Bason, 
folio 322. 
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exact tribute from him. Kifayat Khan returned with three 
lakbs of rupees, 1 but his mission was not altogether a success. 
Tïmür Shah then deputed Azad Khan’s elder brothers, 
Murtaza Khan and Zaman Khan, to chastize Azad Khan. 
They were, however, defeated after three days’ fighting, 
and were prevented by famine and cholera from making 
another attempt. Consequently, Azad Khan continued 
his career of independence. Azad Khan’s cousin Pahlwan 
Khan and others made an unsuccessful attempt upon his 
life, after which they broke out into rebellion, but were, at 
last, seized and done to death. 

During Azad Khan’s régime, the country sulfered from 
a frightful famine. Even salt could not be had at Rs. 4 per 
seer. A series of earthquake shocks added to the people’s 
misfortunes. They complained to Tïmür Shah earnestly 
entreating him to act promptly for their relief. Elphinstone 
puts this event during the interval between Tïmür’s expedi- 
tions to Sind in 1780 and against Bahawal Khan of 
Bahawalpur in 1788. Saif-ud-Daula Madad Khan Durranï 
and Painda Khan Barakzaï came with fifty thousand horse 
and foot. 2 From Muzaffarabad one detachment under 
Painda Khan_was dispatched by way of Baramüla, where 
he engaged Azad Khan. Madad Khan Durranï himself 
advanced with the other by way of Karnah, and effected 
his entry into Srïnagar. Azad Khan, thereupon, feil back 
on the Khushïpör Karëwah adjacent to Zaina-köt and 
Hakursar Lake, where he was deserted by his chiefs. Re- 
duced to hard straits, he fled to Pünch. When hemmed 
in he shot himself to death'. He was only 27 years of 
age then. “ Though he grievously /tppressed the people, the 
extravagant mode of life of Azad Khan,” says Baron Hügel,* 
caused the money collected from the revenue and taxes to 
circulate again into the hands of the natives indirectly, who 
derived also immense profits by the increased exportation 
of their manufacturos.” 

Saif-ud-Daula Madad Khan Durranï then ruled for 
nine months—likewise badlj\ A Kashmïrï Pandit poignantly 
put the situation in haH the line— 

m » 

^wX4 iXJUtlp 1^ )lj 1 

(Madad out-Heroded Azad) 


1. Thr Ta’rïkh-i-Hasan, folio 323. 

2. The Ta'rïkh-i-Khalïl givea the ntrength of the punitive aiir.y at 
4,000 horse aud foot, folio 311. 

3. Travels, page 11. 
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Before he could restore order and tranquility, he was relieved 
by Mïr Dad Khan. This nobleman ruled for seven months 
and imposed unjust taxes. He reduced Mïr Ja'far Khan 
of Kam-raj to submission. Mïr Dad died in 1788 a.c. 

Juma‘ Khan Durranï Halokozaï was tbe next 
important governor wbo held office for four years. The 
Ahsan-ut-Tawarïkh of Qazï Azïz-ud-Dïn, the Muftï-i-A'zam, 
Kashmïr, notes that Juma‘ Khan left Kabul on 27th 
Sha'ban 1202 (1787 A.c.) for Pakblï, whence he dispatcbed 
his nepliew in advance. Juma‘ Khan himself entered 
Kashmïr in Ramazan. He set Mïr Ja'far Kan|;h free from 
his prison. Munshï Bhawanï Das Kachru, a poet of note, 
aupplied Juma‘ Khan with a beautiful monogram for 
his Beal: 
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Haean ‘Alï Khan Bamu of Kam-raj, Rustam ‘AH Khan 
of Pünch, Karamullah Khan of Rajaurï all showed signs of 
restiveness and were successfully defeated. Juma‘ Khan’s 
chief sin lies in realizing, through contracts, the dues per- 
taining to the offices of the Qazï and the Judge. Under 
his order the Shï'as were prohibited from observing their 
“ passion week.” The parto of the city known as Khanayar* 
and Rainawarï suffe red from a heavy flood caused by the 
Qazïzads Dam, now called Sadd-i-Qazïzada or the Suthn, 
giving way to heavy rush of water. Juma‘ Khan Halokozaï 
died of dysentery in 1793, and was buried in the compound 
of the tomb of Sayyid Qamr-ud-Dïn Khwarizmï (who died 
in 907 a h.=1601 a.c. in the precinctB of Shergarhï). Later, 
however, his body was removed to Qandahar. 

Rahmatnllah held the governorship temporarily till the 
arrival of Mïr Hazar Kh&n in 1792 a.c. In Hazar’s tenure 
Tïmür Shah passed away on l8th May, 1793,at Kabul when 
he was preparing to invade India for tho sixth time. Zaman 
Shah, the next ruler, confirmed Mïr Hazar Khan in his poat. 

Mïr Hazar Khan, however, set himself up as an inde¬ 
pendent governor, and imprisoned his father Mïrza Khan 
who had been deputed from Kabul to advise him to desist 
from declaring indcpendence. Mïr Hazar was hard npon 
the Shï'ns and the Hindus and impoped jizya on the latter. 


•Khina-ylr, literally, means the ward or mahalla of tbe Khan*. 
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Ahmad Khön Shahinak-bashï, the general, and Rahmat- 
ullah Khan were appointed by Zaman Shah to chastize 
him. It. ia apparently to thia event that Elphinstone 
refers when he says that the remaining months of 1793 and 
part of 1794 were occupied in reducing Kashmir (page 666). 
A number of MirHazar’s nobles havingdeserted him, he took 
sanctuary in the Khanqah-i-Mu‘alla, but was subsequently 
enticed out and imprisonod. His régime extended over 
a period of one year and two months. 

In 1794 A.o. Rahmatullah Khan ruled for four months, 
but was recalled for quarrelling with Ahmad Khan 
Shahinak-bashï. Kifayat Khan euccecdod him in 1794. 
Kifayat was a generous, well-meaning person. During his 
brief stay of one year, the Sunnï-Shï‘a quarrels were stopped. 
He suppressed a rcbellion of the Bambas in Kam-raj. 
He is associated with a garden in Khanayar. A serious 
quarrel among his nobles, however, led to his dismissal 
in 1795. Arsalan Khan was next invested with the 
governorship of Kashmir. Following the practica of the 
later sübadars under the Mughuls, he sent Amïr Muhammad 
Khan Jawan Sher to rule in his place. Some of Muhammad 
Khan’s relatives, who were officers of a body of the Jawan 
Sher tribesmen, rebelled against him, and besieged him in 
the Shergarhï fort. A compromise being arrived at, Mu¬ 
hammad Khan shared his authority with them. Soon 
after this, Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan Mukhtar-ud-Daula, 
the son of Shah Vfflï Khan, the prime minister of Ahmad 
Shah Durranï, having been directed from Kabul, arrived in 
Kashmir. He took all the contending parties with him 
to Kabul. This Mukhtar-ud-Daula subsequently became 
the prime minister of Zaman Shah. 

‘Abdullah Khan Halokozaï filled the vacant post of 
govornor in 1795 A.c. He ruled the country for about 
elevcn years. For the first three years of his régime, the 
country was governed by one or other of his brothers who, 
it seeme, pcrformed their duties Bincercly and conscicntiously. 
In 1213 a h. (1798 A.C.) on returning from Kabul. he 
systematically began to strengthen himself and entertain 
ambitious designs, apparently when he saw r that government 
in Kabul was changing hands rapidly. He first managed 
to freo the capital from the presence of the chiefs and nobles 
likely to be inimical to him. Next, he appointed men of 
humble origin to highcr posts. He also enlisted an army 
of thirty thousand men, and entered jnto alliance with the 
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neighbouring chiefs. It was in tbis connexion tbat he 
married the daughter of Fath Khan Bamba, the chief 
of Muzaffarabad. He ruled the country mildly and justly. 

‘Abdullah Khan quarrelled in 1800 a.c. with hie Diwan, 
Har Das who was a protégé of Dïwan Nand Kam. Nand 
Ram was the favourite of Rahmat Khan with the title of 
‘‘Vafadar Khan” conferrcd by Zaman Shah, and was the 
prime minister at Kabul. Nand Ram rosé to be a minister 
at Kabul in the time of Zaman Shah and hence gave an 
occasion to his own people to say. 

# 

oJ-i )\ j>\ p*— 

Nand Ram’s position so emboldened the Kashmïrï Pandit 
as to say, even though secretly, in national pride— 

‘Abdullah Khan’s quarrel consequently resulted in his recall, 
and finally in his imprisonment in the Bala Hisax at Kabul. 
Before leaving Kashmïr, he set up his brother, ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan, in his place and secretly wrote to him as 
well as to the chief of Muzafiarabad to hold the country 
for him, and resist the new governor. The vazïr of Kabul, 
Vafadar Khan, appointed as governor ‘ Abdullah Khan’s 
brother, Valdl Khan, who was then in Kashmïr, and sent 
Mulla Alnnad Khan to execute his orders.- ‘Ata Muhammad 
Khan first killed yakïl Khan and then defeated and 
captured Mulla Ahmad Khan. 

In 1261 a.h. (1801 a.c.) Zaman Shah was seized and 
blinded, and his brother Mahmüd Shah, ruler of Herat, 
was declared king of Afghanistan. These circumstances 
encouraged the insurgents all the more. Further, ‘Abdullah 
Khan conspired, and escaped to Kashmïr with Jan Nisar 
‘Alï Khan, the commandant of Bala Hisar at Peehawar 
whom he presented with a lakh of rupees. He then attended 
to his affairs in Kashmïr, built a fort in the pargana of 
Biru, and finally withheld the tribute, thereby proclaiming 
his independence. 0. T. Vigne’s reference to the working 
of copper mines in Kashmïr during ‘Abdullah Khan’s time 
may explain the latter’s affluence. 

At this stage, Kabul was undergoing a change of rulers. 
Mahmüd Shah who deposed Zaman Shah was himself deposed 
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by Zaman’a brother Shuja'-ul-Mulk. 1 Shuja' in 1806 a.c. 
dispatched Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan Mukhtar-ud-Daula 
to bring Kasbmïr to subjection. Sher Muhammad Khan 
arrived at Muzaffarabad and pretended negotiationa chieflv 
with the object of taking hia adversary unawarea. Afte’r 
receiving reinforcementa from the ncighbouring rajaa, he 
made a sudden attack on ‘Abdullah Khan’a army wliich 
retreated, hut ofïered battle at the village Doab-gah below 
Sópör at the junction of the Pohur and the Jhelum, whence 
he fled to hia fort at Biru. ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, son 
of Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan, was ordered to besiege 
that fort. During thia siege, in 1807 a.c., ‘Abdullah Khan 
died. Aa Elphinstone saya, ‘Abdullah Khan was a man of 
good talenta and great courage. He was liked by both 
Afghana-and KaahmïrJa. “ He ia commended for hia love 
of justice and hia skill in administrating it, for hia liberality, 
hia afïable mannera, and his princely magnificence. He was 
alao a great encourager of leaxning and poetry. Perhaps 
no Durrani hae left a character so generally admired” 
(pp. 595-9G). Elphinstone’s miaaion to Kabul arrived at 
Peahawar on the 25th of February, 1809, and left Peshawar 
on the 14th of Junc. 

Tn 1809 Kabul was again a scene of atrife and struggle 
het ween varioua claimanta to the throne. Mahmüd Sn ah 
was aet free, whilst Prince Qaiaar, Zaman’s aon, and Prince 
Kamran, Mahmüd’s aon, waged wars againat each other. 
In these internecine strugglea, Hafiz Sher Muhammad 
Khan Mukhtar-ud-Daula Bon of Shah Val! Khan, vazïr of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, waa killed, and Shuja‘-ul Mulk was 
defeated by ‘Azlm Khan and took asylum under Ranjit 
Singh. 

Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan Mukhtar-ud-Daula, before 
being killed, had left Kasnmïr after a sojourn of five months, 
apyjointing hia son* ‘Ata Muhammad Khan as his Na’ib 
with the sanction of Shah Shuja.‘ The year of his installa- 
tion, viz. 1221 a h. (1806 a.c ), is obtained from the 
chronogram Afzdl-i-Rahmanï. 

‘Ata Muhammad Klian’s excellent régime is like a large 
oasis in the deaert patches of the Afghan sovereignty of 


t. Zaman Shah and Shuja'-ul-Mulk were from the same mother 
a lady of the Yüsufzaï tribe. 

2. Lt. Newall writes that this governor wae the Ron of the late 
governor ‘Abdullah Khan on page 452, while on page 460 he calls hini 
brother of the same person.— J.AS.B., No. 6, 1854. 
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Kashmïr. The people prospered under him. Considerable 
advaneo took place generally. In one year during his 
rule, one crore of rupees accrued to the treasury owing to 
the revival of trade. The revenue from other sources aJso 
doubled. Many persons came by hidden treasureB which 
they wcre allowed to keep. Most of the important suite 
were dealt with personally by him, and in the case of dis- 
puted succession, hc allocated the share of each claimant. 
In public and private lifc, he observed simplicity, and showed 
due deference to men of loarning and piety. His structures 
at Charar Sharif are still there. 

About 1810 Nidhan Singh Atha, 1 disgusted with Ranjit 
Singh, quitted the Punjab, and entered the service of ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan. 

In 1810 ‘Ata Muhammad Khan declared his independence 
because Shah Shuja' and Shah Mahmüd in turn sent ex- 
peditions againct him. ‘Ata Btruck coin in fhe name of the 
saint Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn Rïshi with a very appropriate 
legend on it which the reader of Kashïr must have seen on 
page 101. Akram Khan, Ata’s successor-designate, and 
Afzal Khan were dispatched by Shah Shuja'-ul-Mulk to divest 
him of his nuthority, and to reduce him to submission. 
They were severely defeated at Shahdara, 2 in the 
Rajaurï Tahsïl. And ‘Ata Muhammad returned to his Capital 
in triumph. He now built fortifications at Sopör, Baramüla, 
at the summit of the Küh-i-Maran, and constructed scveral 
smaller fofts and bastions in other strategie localities from 
Muzaffarabad onwards. He also laid stores of ammunition 
against future cmergency. Through Dïwan Nand Ram and 
his own brother Jahandad Khan, he played the stratagcm 
of inviting Shuja‘-ul-Mulk from Talamba, a town 60 miles 
north-ear.t of Multan, in the Punjab, on the confluencc of 
the Ravl and the Chinab. Here Shuja was halting having 
been ousted from Afghanistan by Mahmüd Shah—the 
second son of Tïmür Shah. Shuja* came to Kashmir with 
Hasan Khan and Mulla Hidayatullah. ‘Ata Muhammad 
confine.d the ex-king Shuja* in the Küh-i-Maran (Harï- 
parbat) fort, and dispatched his brother Jahandad Khan 
to take posnossion of the Attock fort. 


1 . 

2 . 

1941. 


HU gel’» Travcïs, page 369. 

Shahdara is a villnge with a population of 773 at the censps of 
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Hoto Ranjït Singh uw interested in Kashmïr. 

Fath Khan, the vazir of Shah Mahmüd, resolved 
to punish the governors of Attock and Kashmïr for 
the assistance they had given to Zaman Shah and Shah 
Shu ja‘. In this manner, from the proximity of the 
territories, Fath Khan and Ranjït Singh were brought 
into close communication. In 1813 they entered intoan 
agreement. By this agreement it was stipulated that Ranjït 
Singh, in consideration of a share of the plunder—a present 
of eight lakhs—and some prospective advantages, would not 
only allow Fath Khan a free passage through his terri¬ 
tories but furnish him with an auxiliary. force of 12,000 
Sikhs. “A9 both parties were adepts in fraud,” says 
Henry Beveridge in A Comprehensive History of Iridia 
(Vol. III, p. 227), “each endeavoured to turn the agreement 
to his own sole advantage.” Fath Khan, having recovered 
Kashmïr, refused to share the plunder alleging that the 
Sikhs had not assisted him according to promise. And 
Ranjït Singh, by mean3 of an intrigue, made himself 
master of Attock, and refused to part with it. It appears 
that, though' Fath Khan wanted Ranjït to observe 
benevolent neutrality, he did notlike Ranjït’sarmy entering 
the Valley. Fath Khan, therefore, hurried into Kashmïr 
.ahead of Ranjït’s troops led by Mohkam Chand. But 
Mohkam too reached by a short cut. Fath Khan refused 
to reward the Sikhs because they did no fighting. The 
chief gain to the Sikhs was the securing of the person of 
Shah Shuja.' 

For the broad details of this afïair let us refer to Ranjït 
Singh’s historian Kanhayya Lal, the authoroftheZn/ar- 
ndma-i-Ranjït Singh* who writes :—“At this time Fath 
Khan, who governed the district of Peshawar on behalf of 
the sovereign of Afghanistan, sent an envoy with presents 
to Ranjït Singh to inform him that ‘Ata Muhammad, 
governor of Kashmïr,,had cast off his allegiance to the then 
ruler of Afghanistan (Mahmüd Shah), and had been joined 
by the fugitive Shah Shuja’ who höped to recover histhrone 
by his aid : but that the governor of Kashmïr might at 
once be reduced to obedience if the forces of Ranjït Singh 
were to co-operate with those of Fath Khan and invade 
Kashmïr. Aocordingly.Ranjït Singh ordered his commander- 
in-chief Diwan Mohkam Chand to march at once to Kashmïr ; 


*Mr. E. Rchatsek’s Entrliah translation in the Indion Antiifuary, 
Novembar 1837. page9 339-40. 
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and when the latter reached the frontier, Fath Khan likewise 
arrived from the direction of Peshawar. However, when 
they crossed the PIr Panjal they found that all the chiefs 
and rajas of the mountains had beeome unfriendly, and 
being unwilling to meet them had gone out of their way. 
When the united forces reached Hürapör, the fitst point 
aeross the pass in the Kashmir Valley, they first met with 
resistance at Ballapör near Shupian, hut defeated ‘Ata 
Muhammad, who thereupon retreated to the fort of Shergarhï 
which they beleaguered, and took it only after they had 
occupied Srïnagar and established an Afghanadministration. 
When the fort of Shergarhï was taken, both ‘Ata Muhammad 
and Shah Shuja‘ became prisoners, and Fath Khan, who 
hated them mortally, bclieved he had them in his grasp, 
hut was disappointed by Mohkam Chand, who took them 
underhis protection.” Butaccording tothe Tarïkh Sultdni 
pp. 233-35) Fath Khan surrendered Shah Shuja' to 
(Mohkam Chand. Kanhayya Lal continues: “ The Afghan 
general immediately dispatched a courier to Ranjït Singh, 
with a request to order both these exalted prisoners to be 
given up to him. The question, however, being a knotty one 
the Maharaja did not wish to decide it hastily. And whilst 
Ranjït was considering wliat answer to send, a messenger 
arrived from Talamba with presents from Shah (or Wafa) 
Begam, the spouse of Shah Shuja,‘ who had taken up her 
residence in that town. The lady expressed her anxiety 
and requested the Maharaja not to surrender Shah Shuja' 
to his enemy, Fath Khan, but to receive him at the court 
of Lahore, in which case she promised to present Ranjït 
Singh with the famous diamond, Küh or Koh-i-Nür, which 
she described as a gém of priceless value, and indeed a 
“Mountain of Light.” 



The Küh-I-Nür or Ihe "Mountain of Llftat.” 


[The diamond Koh-i-Nür weighing 90Ö rails, or 787J carats, was 
found in the dominion of Golkanda at a place called Kollur on the 
Krishna river about 1656, and was presented in an uncut state by 
Mlr Jutnla to Shah Jahan. When Tavernier handled this diamond 
in Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr’s trea.sury in 1665, it weighed 319$ rails or 
269 */11 carats, having been redueed to this size by a Venetian 
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impostor named Hortensio Borgio, it is said, by wasteful grinding 
instead of cleaning. When in British posscssion, the Koh-i-Nür was 
re cut at Amsterdam reducing the weight to 106$ carats. 

The diamond was on the famous peacock throne which Shah 
Jahan constructed. When Nadir Shah after his conquest of Delhi, 
took possession of the throne, and broke it up, thé Koh-i-Nür could 
not be found. At last, however, the discovery was made through a 
woman of the harem of the Emperor Muhammad Shah that 
he had concealed it in his turban. Accordingly, Nadir ^hahone 
day politely off red him brotherhood by the usual ceremony of 
exchanging turbans on Buch an occasion, which the emperor could 
not refuse. Thus the diamond feil into the possession of Nadir Shah 
who gave it this name in 1739. When Shah Zaman, who had 
obtained it, was a fugitive, he concealed the diamond in thechink 
of a wall, but Shah Shuja' who had recovercd it, was compelled 
to give it to Ranjit Singh or Ranjït 6eized it as the price of 
hospitality. In the end, the Koh-i-Nür came into the possession 
of the East India Company in 1849 who presented it to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England when it adorned the British Crown. 

The original setting with models of the stoncs, as then worn, is 
in the Jewel House, London. The Koh-i-Nür 'is however, in Queen, 
Elizabeth’s crown at present. 

The gem was valued at £140,000. 

It is on account of the Koh-i-Nür and other diamonds that the 
word ‘Golconda’ has corae to be a synonym in the English language 
for “fabulous wealth,” as the Concise Oxford Dictionary and 
Murray’s A New English Dictionary have it, an illustration being 
—To the lover of poetry ‘Paracelsus’ will always be a Golconda.] 

“ The Maharaja, delighted with the offer, willingly 
granted the request of Shah Begam. Meamvhile a letter 
arrived from ‘Ata Muhammad, who likewise praycd not to 
be surrendered to Fath Khan. He further desired to place 
his services entirely at the disposal of the Maharaja, and 
offered him the fort of Attock, which was vet held by 
Jahandad Khan. the commandant whom he had himself 
appointed to it. Hercon the Maharaja sent a very 
complimentary letter to Diwan Mohjtam Ghand thankbg 
him for what he had done, enjoining him to crush Fath Khan 
altogether if he should offer further resistance, and then to 
bring Shah Shuja 4 to Lfihore with all due honour, to treat 
‘Ata Muhammad with the greatest consideration, and to 
makearrangements with him for taking possession of Attock, 
all of which the Div/an undertook to effect. 

“ In due course of time the commandcr-in-chief, Diwan 
Mohkam Chand, arrived with the army in Lahore, bringing 
also Shah Shuja 4 who met with a friendly rceeption, and 
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obtained a provision for his maintenance. Faqïr ‘Azïz-ud- 
Dïn ha ving been dispatched with troops to take possession 
of Attock,°was received with demonstrations of submis&ion 
by Jahandad Khan, who at once yielded, and a Sikh garrison 
ha ving been quartered therein. its works were likewise 
repaired. The Maharaja was so pleased with this successful 
transaction that he made ‘Ata Muhammad a present of a 
lakh of rupees and a dress of honour. Ranjït Singh now 
bethought himself of the Koh-i-Nür, promiBed by Shah (or 
Wafa) Begam spouse of Shah Shuja,‘ and desired to obtain 
possession of it. She had indeed joincd her husband, but 
the “ Mountain of Light ” was not forthcoming until the 
supplies were stopped, whereon Shah Shuja‘ at last surrend- 
ered it. This happy event Ranjït Singh celebrated with a 
great banquet. 

“The carousals of the Maharaja had not yet come to 
an end when a courier arrived with the information that 
Fath Khan was besieging the fort of Attock, and that the 
garrison, being in great distress for food, expected reinforce- 
ments. Accordingly Dïwan Mohkam Chand and Ghazi 
Khan were immediately dispatched at the head of numerous 
troops, and reached Attock by forced marches. The Sikhs 
found that the whole surrounding population sympathized 
with the besiegers, but it being the hot season, and almost 
unbearable to the Afghans, accustomed to their cold 
mountain climate,they were defeatedin thefirst engagement, 
chiefly because they sufEefed from burning thirst, which 
many hastenedto quencli in the river even during the battle. 
The siege ha ving been abandoned, Mohkam Chand entered 
the fort without meeting an enemy, and after ha ving 
abundantly provided the famishing garrison with food, 
rcturned with all the booty he had gained to Lahore, whiere 
the Maharaja overwhelmed him with honours. Having 
made a vow to perform a pilgrimage to Jwalamukhï in the 
lower Himalayas after the prosperous termination of the 
Afghan campaign, the Maharaja now hastened to fulfil it. 
After performing his adorations to the goddess, replenishing 
her troasury, and spending large sums in alms, the Maharaja 
determined to surprise the ruler of Kashmïr, who was his 
enemy, and enrolling all the mountain chiefs to aid him 
with their forces, began the march. But it was autumn. 
The cold weather had set in. On arriving near the Pïr 
Panjal Pass, it was found to be blocked up with snow. 
Therefore Ranjït Singh roarched back to Lahore. It had 
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been reported to the Maharaja that Shah Shuja* possessed 
a great deal of jewellery and precious stones, which he might 
be induced to part with, and messengere were at once sent 
with offers to purchase them, but he replied that, being a 
poor exile, he had nothing for sale and had already given 
away the priceless Koh-i-Nür. All excuses were, however, 
of no avail, and he was forcibly deprived of all his precious 
stones, which dastardly act exasperated and perhaps also 
frightened him,.so that he planned and executed the flight 
of his harem.” The author, however, adds that after his 
harem had escaped, “Shah Shuja* was imprisoned, but 
succeeded in making, during the night, a hole in the wall of 
the room where he had been confined, and escaping from it 
walked on foot and in disguise to the British frontier, where 
he made himself known, and met with a kind reception.” 

It is a serious blot on Ranjït’s character that he should 
have behaved in this shabby manner towards Shah Shuja', 
whosc elder brother Shah Zaman had appointed him mier of 
Lahore in preference to an Afghan governor. Moreover, Shah 
Shuja* waé an invited guest, once a ruler, now in distress, 
underhis own wing and shelter and maintenance, and had 
already robbed him of the “ Mountain of Light ! ” 

Vazïr Fath Muhammad Khan Barakza! was ruling 
Kashmir under orders of Mahmüd Shah for some months. 
Fath Muhammad Khan, Diist Muhammad Khan and Yar 
Muhammad Khan and ‘Azim Khan and several others were 
brothcrs as already noted. Fath Muhammad left his brother 
Sardar ‘Azim Khan in his place. He himself returned to 
K&bul. Thcnce he led a huge army to dispute the possession 
of Attock, but. returned defeated. 

In 1813 Sardar Muhammad ‘Azim Khan assumed 
charge of governorship. He allowed Pandit Sahaj Ram to 
continue in the post of Dlwan, and at the same time 
appointed Dïwan Hira Das as Sdhib-i-Kdr or administrator. 




lUnJit Slnffh maklng obeisance to Zamin Shili on recelving the rulerahlp of Lihore. 
[By courtuy of the Keeper of Government Record*, Weet Punjib, Lihore.] 
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Sardïr Muhammad ‘Azïm Khan, Govcrnor of Kashmïr ^ rom 
1813 to 1819, who rcpelled Mahariji Ranjit Slngh’u lnvaslon 
of Kashmïr in 1814. 

In 1814 Ranjit Singli invaded Kashmïr witli 10,000 
Sikhs to realize the second instalment of eight lalchs of 
rupees which had been promised him by Vazir Fath Khan. 
Ranjit Singh himself stayed at Punch, while his army reached 
the village Salh by unfrequented paths. Another detach- 
ment reached Rayar (16 miles from Badgam) by way of 
Tosha Maidan, which is ten miles south-east of Gulmarg, 
and is one of the most beautiful marghs or meadows of 
Kashmïr. At first a detachmcnt of the Afghan force was 
rcpulsed. The town of Shupian was attacked. But the 
assault failod. The Sikhs retired to the mountain passes. 
‘Azim Khan proved himself equal to the occasion, and 
confronted the main army. The Sikhs were considerably 
hampered by adverse conditions caused by heavy rain and 
intense cola, and Hügel adds, want of supplies. On 
receiving Information that his Hürapör army had perished 
to the last man, Ranjit Singh himself had to flee almost 
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alone to Mandï on 30th July, 1814, after the complete loss 
of his baggage, and a great portion of his army. ‘Abdullah 
Khan pursued him up to the Kotlï pass in the Mïrpur 
district, and returned with much booty wliich included 
Ranjït Singh’s favourite horse. the Lailï. 1 Ranjït Singh’s 
departure unnerved the Sikh army which jetreated after 
fighting for eight days. 

[The historical importance of the Tosha Maidan route 2 is best 
illustrated by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expedi- 
tions aiming at the invasion of Kashmïr. Mahmüd of Ghazna, in 
1021 A.c., invaded Kashmïr when Abü Raihan al-Bïrönï accompanied 
him. Mahmüd failed. Ranjït too failed in this, his first invasion of 
Kashmïr. Hiüen Tsang visited Pünch by the Tosha Maidan route 
about 633 a.o.] 

Let lis hear this campaign from Kanhayya Lal, the 
authorof the Zafar-nama-i-Ranjït Singh. 3 “Ranjït Singh’s 
desire of subjugating Kashmïr having again become 
dominant, hc determincd to attack Muhammad ‘Azïm, the 
Afghan governor of the Valley, and went against him in 
Samat 1871 (a.c. 1814) with numerous rajas of the moun- 
tains, accompanied by their forces. He remained for some 
time at Sialköt, till he was joined by his allies, and then 
marched into the mountains where aleo ‘Az Khan.. the 
chief of Rajaurï, came to meet him, paid him homage and 
tribute. Then Ranjït Singh went on to Dera Bahram, i.e., 
Bahram Gala,near the Pïr Panjal Pass, where he encountered 
a force of the enemy but routed it, whereon it took rcfuge 


1. “ The Maharaja let me know that this horse (Laili) had cost him 
60 lakhs of rupees and 12,000 soldiers, having been the occasion of several 
wars. It was the property of Yar Mohammad Khan of Peshawar and 
Ranjit Singh made the delivery of the animal to him one of the conditions 
of peace. The cunning Mohammedan, however, who considered this 
article humiliating to him, evaded it several times by sending another 
horse under the name of Laili, and it was owing to a plan devised by 
General Ventura that it was eventually obtained.”—Baron Hügel’s 
Travels, London, 1185, page 333. 

Moorcroft, when he met Ranjït on 8th May, 1920, at Lahore, saw 
such a large body of horses as money alone could not buy. The Maharaja 
had obtained from Fath Khan and his brothers of Bukhara, as presents 
and by purchase, some of the horses of his stud.—The Journal of the 
Panjdb University Historical Society, April 1933, page 90. 

Ranjit’s passion for horses amounts almost to insanity, wrote 
W. G. Osborn in 1840 (page 91). 

2. Dr. Stein’s Ancient Oeography of Kashmïr, page 81. 

3. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. 17, January 1888, page 18, English 
translation by E. Rehatsek. 
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in the fort, which was besieged and surrendered. Then ho 
continued his progress to Punch, vvhere he halted seyeral 
days and sent an envoy to Muhammad ‘Azïm, rcquiring 
him to submit. The Jatter replied tha' he was not subject 
to the Maharaja, but to the Shah of Kabul, who had entrusted 
hini with the govornment of Kashmir, which he was pre- 
pared to defend. Ranjit Singh now determined immediately 
to attack him. Crossing the Pïr Panjal range, Ranjït 
marched to Hürapör, were he found numeroüs Afghan and 
Kashmirï forces collected, and gave them battle. During the 
fight, so violent a fall of rain took place that it causcd an 
inundation, and, the cold being very intense, dishoartened 
the Punjabïssomuch, that they were defeated; three of their 
high officers being killed, namely, Gurü Singh, Mabesha 
Singh, and Dasa Singh. Whilst the battle was yet raging, 
the treacherous ‘Az Khan, who had joined the forces of 
Ranjït Singh only on compulsion, informed him that most 
of the troops left by him at Hürapör had been slain or 
captured. This news was false. But it was belicved by the 
Sikhs to be true. And Ranjït forthwith retreated in great 
baste to Bhimbar op the frontier of Kashmïr. But on as- 
certaining that ‘Az Khan had made a mendacious statement, 
he desired immediately to return and subdue Muhammad 
‘Azïm. The sardars of his court, however, made strong 
representations to the contrary, boldly giving him the advice 
to retreat with his forces to Lahore which he was ultimately 
compellcd to adopt. They also suggested that in Lahore 
preparations might be made for renewing the campaign if 
necessary, but that mcanwhile the Maharaja ought to send 
to the Afghan governor of I^ashmïr a conciliatory letter, 
mixed notwithstanding with ohreats. counsclling him to 
abandon the siegc of Hürapör, and to allow the Sikh garrison 
to depart. This Ranjit Singh did, and was in a short time 
joined by the garrison of Hürapör, which had capitulated, 
and brought a friendly reply from Muhammad ‘Azïm. The 
march back to Lahore now began immediately, but 
Dïwan Mohkam Chand, who had already fallen sick in 
Kashmïr, expired on arriving in the Capital of the Punjab. 
His loss was much deplored by Ranjït Singh, who appointed 
his two sons Ram Dyal and Motï Ram to succeed him as 
Diwans, and put them in charge of various military 
expeditions.” 

Colonel D. Ochterlony,* Agent, Governor-General, 

— I i , 


•PunjtA Government Records, 1911, Vol. 2, pages 390. 
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“Loodeana,” reports Ranjït Singh’s rout to Mr. J. Adam, 
Secretary to Government in the Seeret, Politïcal and Foreign 
Department, on 13th of August, 1814, in the following 
dispatch:— 

“ I have this instant received intelligence that 
Runjeet’s Army, which had advanced beyond Peer Punjal, 
had been encountered and defeated with considerable loss 
by tbe Nazim’s troops. Runjeet had in consequence ordered 
their retreat which was conducted so irregularly and in such 
disorder as to become a disagreeable flight which all his 

{ jersonal exertions could not prevent, and at the date of the 
etter (28th July), the Kashmerean army and Rohulla 
Khan, the Poonch Rajah, were pursuing. 

“ It is probable this, with the distress experienced, 
will induce Runjeet to abandon his enterprise, and if he 
succecds in effecting a decent retreat I am inclined to think 
he will owe it in some degree to his regular battalions but 
more to the mismanagement of the enemv opposed to 
him.” 

After this victory, ‘Azïm Khan naturally called to 
account those leading Pandits whom he considered solely 
responsible for inducing Ranjït Singh to undertake the 
invasion of Kashmir. Many Muslims also sufferod with 
the Pandits for their complicity both losing their estates, 
which were, however, on investigation, afterwards restored. 
The native soldiery was also dismissed by ‘Azïm. At thi8 
time, the inhabitants of Kashmir sufiered from a famine, 
which claimed a heavy toll of human lives. 

Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, having freed himself from the grip of 
Vazir Fath Khan, found himself involved in trouble with 
Ranjït Singh, who took from him the Koh-i-Nür diamond 
and other precious stones. Afterwards, Shuja‘-ul-Mulk 
betook himself to British territory and rcsided at Ludhiana, 
whence he proceeded to Kishtwar, and made an abortive 
attempt or two to conquer Kashmir. At last, after obtaining 
help from Lord Auckland, he re-captured Kabul and 
Qandahar, but was assassinated after a brief reign of two 
years. 

‘Azïm Khan had entrusted the task of collecting' the 
revenue tothrec Pandits, namcly, Bïrbal Dar, Mïrza Pandit, 
and Sukh Ram. The first-named had an amount of one 
lakh putftanding against him. Whon called upon to pay 
it, he addressed ‘Azïm Khan impertinently. Butthelatter 
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granted him a respite to pay the arrears on Mïrza Pandit 
offering himself as surety. Pandit Bïrbal Dar utilized the 
respite in fleeing from the country. Bïrbal’s flight, in mid- 
.winter in 1818-19, across the snow-covered mountains, it is 
said, was made possible on account of the support of 
Malik Namdar and Malik Kamdar of Kulgam. 1 2 * * * * * * The 
influence of Raja Dhyan Singh, the brother of Gulab 
Singh, procured Bïrbal Dar an easy admittance to Ranjït 
Singh’s court. Pandit Vasa Kak, the director of Com¬ 
munications, conducted Bïrbal’s wife to a place of safety. 
But those who had aided Bïrbal Dar in his flight were 
traitorously betrayed by his own son-in-law, Pandit Tilok 
Chand. Naturally ‘Azïm Khan was hard upon them. 

Bïrbal’s wife, Kud Mal Ded, put an end to her life.* 

In 1819 a.c. Vazïr Fath Khan, whose eyes had been 
put out by Shah Kamran (son of Mahmüd and grandson 
of Tïmür Shah) ruler of Herat, sent for ‘Azïm Khan from 
Kashmïr to assist him in carrying out his ministerial duties 
and to fight Kamran. ‘Azïm Khan sent all his property 
with Sahaj Ram to Kabul. He handed over the governor- 
ship to his brother Jabbar Khan and started for Kabul. 


1. Inside Kashmir, page 177. 

2. In Kashmïr people still speak of Blrbal’s wife having killed herself 

by swallowing a piece of diamond, some actually assert by licking alma3. 
K.B. Miyan Afzal Husain, m.sc. (Panjab), m.a. (Cantah), Vice-Chancellor, 
Panjab University, drew my attention to the untenability of this theory. 
On referring the matter to Dr. S. D. Muzaffar, m.sc. (Panjab), Ph.u. 
(Cambridge), Professor of Chemistry, the Panjab College of Engineering 
and Technology, Mughulpura, Lahore, I am grateful to him for an 
expression of opinion on the matter in his letter dated 5th June, 1942. 
This opinion is a3 follows :—“ You have asked my opinion whether 
anyone can die of eating a precious stone. The position regarding this 
question is, that, medically speaking, none of the precious stones acts 

as a poison in the same sense as arsenic, oxide or opium, etc. They 
have nothing in them to upset the various Chemical processes going on 
in the body and especially the blood of a person. But if they are 
powdered in such a manner that they have sharp edges, then thcir action 
is the same as that of swallowing chips of glass with sharp edges, which 
cut the body tissues, and dig into them causing permanent sores which 
may lead to internal blood poisoning. It is well known that glass 
powder acts in this manner, and people have been killed by putting 
glass powder in their food. Therefore, you are quite right if you assuma 

that the lady in question ate a precious stone which was presumably 

polished and did not have very sharp edges. But if the same stone 

was powdered and eaten, it could act as a poison.” A well-known 

scholarly Hakïm of Lahore also feit doqbtful of the truth of dying by 

swallowing a diamond. ' 9 
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A largc portion of Afghan troops was also dispatched to 
Qandahar to beat Kamran. 

Jabbar Khan was the last of the Afghan govcrnors. 
Several of these govemors displayed a strange propensity 
towards persecution and high-handedness, which finally 
put an end to their mie. Contrary to his predccessors, 
Jabbar Khan was, howevcr, extremely mild and just, but 
was ordained to rille for four montlis only 1 

It has already been stated how Pandit Bïrbal Dar had 
gone to Ranjït Singh’s court. When the Pandit heard of 
‘Azïm Khan’s dcparture for Kabul, he urged Ranjït Singli 
tr> attack Kashmïr. Remembering his previous failure, 
Ranjït Singh dreaded the suggested step. At last, Bïrbal 
Dar held himself responsible for all eonsequent loss in case 
of failure. As a guarantee, the Pandit surrendered his 
son Raj Kak Dar, who subsequently held a high adminis- 
trative post dwing Sikh rule in Kashmïr, as hostage to the 
‘ Lion of the Punjab.’ The Maharaja then agrced to follow 
Bïrbal’s advice, knowing that a large part of the Afghan 
army of Kashmïr was figkting in Qandahar against Shah 
Kamran of Herat. 

An army of thirty thousand Sikhs led by experienced 
generals like Sardars Harï Singh Nalwa, Jawala Singh, 
Hukam Singh, Raja Gulab Singh and Dïwan Misr Chand 
accordingly invaded Kashmïr. The main body was led to 
Thanna, and a detnchment was conducted by way of the 
Darhal pass. Jabbar Khan arrived with his army at 
Hürapör, and also sent a detachment to Pïr Panjal (Pantsal) 
to guard the road. The Afghans repulsed the invaders, 
and mastered two guns. But thcy did not improve their 
suceess. The rallicd Sikhs again attacked the Afghana, 
and, in the words of Captain Cunningham, won an almost 
bloodless victory. Owing to superiority of numbers on the 
side of the Sikhs, Jabbar Khan’s soldiers lost heart. Their 
leader himself, however, fought dcsperately. Jabbar Khan, 
eustained, it. is sftid, eighteen wounds, and was pioked from 
the -battlefiold by his adjutant who ordered immediate 
rctrcat. It was after many days that Jabbar reeoverrd 
consciousness. Later on, taking his precious property with 
him, he started for Kabul by way of Baramüla, thus leaving 
the Sikhs in complete possession of Kashmïr. 

The two factors that helped Ranjït Singh in tho 
conquest of Kashmïr in 1819 were the acquisition by 
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him of immense booty from the fall of the fort of 
Multan in 1818, and the withdrawal of almost all the 
vfteran Afghan troopa from tlie Valley to beyond the 
Indus in the internccine war of Afghanistan. Raw levieB 
left in the Valley were no match against the re-organized 
Sikh army well provided by the loot of Multan. 

Lahore was illuminated for three days in honour ot 
the event. But strange to say, Ranjit Singh himself did 
not enter Kashmir on account of a superstitious dread. 

The version of this victory by the author of the Zafar- 
nama-i-Ranjït Singh would bear repetition and is reproduced 
below : “Information having arrived from Kabul that Fath 
Khan, the vazïr of Mahmüd Shah, had fallen into disgrace 
and been deprived of sight by the Shahzada Kamran, 
Governor of Herat, and that a civil war was raging in 
Afghanistan, the Maharaja considered this a good oppor- 
tunity for conquering both Peshawar and Kashmir, the more 
so as the latter province was now govemed by Jabbar 
Khan, whom Muhammad ‘Azïm had left as his Na’ib, or 
lieutenant, when he returned to Afghanistan. Ranjit 
Singh accordingly marched in the diiectjon of Peshawar. 
In a short time he crossed the Ravï, the Chinab, and the 
Jhelum.' But when he reached the banks of the Indus, he 
found no boats. Crossing it without any, in an almost 
miraculeus manner, on horseback, witli his army, hc safely 
reached tho opposite bank, conquered the fort of Khairabad 
and then the fort of Jahangïr, whereon Fïrüz Khan, the 
chief of the Khatak tribe of Afghans humbly came to pay 
him homage. When Yar Muhammad, the governor of 
Peshawar, heard of the approach of Ranjit Singh, he forth- 
with retired to the Yüsufzaï mountains. The Maharaja 
took possession of the fort, appointed Jahandad KJian 
commandant of it, and departcd again after a sojourn of 
only three days. Whilst encamped near Attock, Ranjit 
Singh received the offer of a nazardna of a lakh of rupees 
from Yar Muhammad, who also promised annually to pay a 
similar sum on condition of being rc-installcd governor of 
Peshawar, and the Maharaja consented. Mcanwhile news 
arrived that Yar Muhammad had by the aid of Düst 
Muhammad nevertheless attacked Jahandad Khan, and ex- 
pelled him from Peshawar, of which they took possession. The 
Maharaja at once dispatched his son, Kharak Singh, with 
ten thousand men to reduce the two invaders, but the blow 
aimed at them was avoided by the arrival of the promised 
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and long delayed nazardna , and a profession of allegiance 
on the part of Yar Muhammad. Ha ving terminated this 
affair to his satisfaction, the Maharaja returned to Lahore 
with the money he had obtained. Bot as his heart was bent 
on the conquest of Kashinïr he could not rest long. 

“ The army having been got ready in St. 1876 (a.c. 1819) 
it happened at the same time that Jabbar Khan, who was 
at that time Governor of Kashmïr, had not only dismissed 
but also disgraced and reduced to penury his Dïwan, Pandit 
BIrbar by name. On this the Jatter hastened to Lahore, 
breathing vengeance, and urged Ranjït Singh to subjugate 
Kashmïr. The Maharaja consented to the proposal hut 
apprehended that he would be disappointed in the enterprise, 
as on a former occasion, unless he could obtain the certainty 
of being supported by all the chiefs of the country. Accord* 
ingly the said Dïwan sent letters to the Rajas, inviting them 
to make profession of loyalty to Ranjït Singh, and in a 
short time received satisfactory replies from many. 
Even ‘Az Khan of Bbimbar, who had been an adversary, 
now promised to support Ranjït Singh, as well as the chief 
of Rajaurï and the commandant of Pünch, wherefore the 
army at once began its march. Devïchand received ordera 
to hasten to the town of Rajaurï and there to await the 
arrival of .the Maharaja at the foot of the Himalayas, but 
meanwhile to carry on intercourse with the mountain 
chiefs, and to make sure of their allegiance. Ranjït Singh 
went from Lahore first to Amritsar, where he performed 
his devotions in the temple of Ramdas, distributed abundant 
alms among the holy men of that locality, and then quickly 
marched to Kashmïr, Here he met with a friendly recep- 
tion, because he was accompanied by the fugitive Dïwan. 
He nevertheless thought it convenient not to advance further 
after reaching Bbimbar. 

“Having for some time remained in that pleaeant 
town and concentrated his forces, Ranjït Singh ordered 
Prince Kharak Singh, with Devïchand for his lieutenant, 
to advance. They marched with friendly chieftains till they 
reached the Pïr Panj al range of the Himalayas, where they 
encountered the enemy, and an action of several days’ 
duration ensued in which the Sikhs were victorious. Having 
thus defeated the united Afghan and Kashmïr forces, they 
continued their journey with the intention of conquering 
Srïnagar likewise. Samad Khan and Mihrdil Khan, the 
two principal Afghan officers of Jabbar Khan, the Governor 
of Kashmïr, anxious to impede the further progress of the 
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Sikhs, attaeked them, but werc again routed, and Mihrdil' 
was slain. JabbSr Khan now took refuge in the fort of 
Shergarh. At this Ranjït Singh’s army meeting with no 
further opposition, at once entered the city of Srïnagar. 
After ha ving regulated the administration, the Maharaja 
intended to attack Jabbar Khan, who had shut himself up 
in the fort of Shergarh, and found that he had evacuated 
it, but left all his wealth behind, wbich pleased Ranjït Singh 
greatly. Having thus conqnered Kashmïr, the Maharaja 
appointed Dïwan Devïchand to be Governor of it, spent a 
couple of weeks at Rajaurï, then took the fort of ‘Azïmgarh 
with its Kashmïri garrison by a single assault and marched 
back to Amritsar, where he made large presents to the 
temple of Ramdas and distributed alms. Lastly the 
Maharaja returned to Lahore, whfere he bestowed robes of 
honour and other rewards upon his ofiScers and troops, 
ordered general rejoicings to celebrate the victory, and 
dispensed hospitalities in royal fashion.”* 

The date of the Sikh conqucst of Kashmïr is contained 
in their war-cry, the letters of which correspond to the 
Bikram! year 1876 or 1819 A.c. 

C** ^ ^ ^ ^ s, .5 

The end of Muslim rule in the Volley of Kashmïr. 

So ends Muslim rule in Kashmïr. It began with the 
conversion of Rinchana in 1320 A.C. The Shah Mïrïs, the 
descendants of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn Shah Mïr or Shah 
Mirza, ruled from 1339 a.c. to 1555 A.c. The Chaks 
succeeded them, and ruled till 1586 when Akbar conquered’ 
Kashmïr. The Afghans came in 1752 A.c.j and their rule 
closed in 1819 a.c. From a.c. 1320 to 1819 it is 499 
accordmg to the solar calculation. And from a.h. 720 to 
1235, it is 515 according to the lunar computation. Thua 
Muslim sovereignty continued in Kashmïr for nearly 600 
years. 

The Afghan who applied the lancet to the eyes of 
Humayün the eldest son of Tïmür Shah, and who applied 
it to those of Zaman Shah and yet to those of Vazïr Fatli 
Khan applied it also to the relation between Kabul 
and Kashmïr. Had the Afghan sübadar followed the 


*The Indian Antiquary, Volume 17, January 1888, pages 19—21, 
E. Rch&tsek’s Etiglish translation. 
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example of the Governor-General of India in his attitude 
to changes of government in Britain, and been indifferent 
to changes of Whigsand Tories or Liberale and Conservatives 
or Unionists and Labourites, he may not have ruined his 
own line and ruined the relationship between Kabul and 
Kashmlr. The fights of Qaisar and Kamran for power 
brought about powerlessness to the Durranls. The 
stupidity of the Afghan, his greed and his exactions 
Are responsible for this loss to him. His poplar, his palace, 
his puliïo or pilafï. his patronage of the Pandit’s ability 
and the impetus he gave to pashmïna (shawl or woollen 
fabric), and the effect Iub contact had on Indian dress are 
all forgotten. But his intolerance and extortion are still 
on the lips of those whose ancestors suffered at his hands 
and who, therefore, say: 

The only defence of the Afghan suggested is his quick 
disposal of state affairs which, after the soft Mughul, 
looked rather rough and ready. 

As Muslim rule closes in Kashmlr, it is appropriate, 
here, to proceed to discuss the cultural value of the impact 
of Muslim State and Society in Kashmïr. Wc shall treat 
the subject as au exposition of Muslim Polity in Kashmïr. 
The following three chapters, viz. VIII, IX and X will, 
therefore, deal with that subject under three different heads. 
The thread of the continuity of political history will be 
Tesumed in Chapter XI with ‘ Kashmïr under the Sikhs.’ 


Pandit Mohan Lal Kashmtrï alias Aghd Hasan Jan. 

A picturesquo figure forces itself on our attention here 
and we digress a litt.le. 

Ramnath alias Pandit Mohan Lal, bom in 1812 A.O., 
of an offshoot of the Zutshï’s who had migrated to Delhi,, 
was a remarkable man. Mohan’s father was Rai Brahm 
Hath whose father Pandit Manï Ram held a high rank at 
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the Mughul court in the reign of Shah ‘Alam II (1759-1806), 
the son of ‘Alamgir II.* 

Mohan Lal was taught Urdu and Persian at home. 
He joined the English class opened in 1829 at the Persian 
College at Delhi that was founded in 1792 during Mughul 
rule. In 1829 this college acquired a large accession of 
income by the munificent gift of Rs. 1,70,000 from Nawwab 
1‘timad-ud-Daula, formerly minister at Lucknow, buried in 
the premises of the Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi. The English 
class later developed into the Delhi English College. Mohan 
Lal studied here for three years. In 1831, when about 19, he 
went tó Bukhara as the Persian interpreter to Sir Alexander 
Burnfo on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per_annum. The earliest 
classmateof Mohan was Shahamat ‘AH, later the author of 
An Historical Account of the Sikhs and Afghans , who was 
Persian Secretary with the Mission of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Claud M. Wade, C.B., to Peshawar in 1839. Shahamat 
‘Ali accompanied Sir Claud in the military expedition on 
which he was sent to conduct Shahzada Tïmür, the eldest 
son of Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, with the Sikh auxiliary force, 
by the Khaibar Pass to K«bul. 

Mohan Lal was probably the first Kashmïrï Pandit to 
receive English education, and probably the first Indian to 
educate his daughter in England. 

After Central Asia, Mohan Lal visited Egypt, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Belgium and Germany. 

Shah Kamran of Herat was delighted with his Persian. 
Mïrza ‘Abbas of ïrancreated him, at the age of 20, a Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. Shah Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk, king of Afghanistan, granted him an Order of the 
Durrani Empire. Maharaja Ranjit Singh presented him 
with Rs. 500 and a robe of honour. The Mughul Emperor 
Muhammad Akbar Shah conferred upon him a khil'at with 
some jewelson a turban which His Majesty tied with his own 
hands. Mohan Lal was well received in England and other 
countries of Europe. Queen Victoria invited him to a royal 
ball. Frederick William IV of Prussia entertained him at 
a dinner. 


* Life and Work of Mohan LSI Kaehmïri 1812—1877 by Dr. Hari 
Ram Gupta, m.a., ph.D., d. litt., formerly Lecturer, Fomian Christian 
College, Lahore, now Principal, Vaish Degree College, Bhiwani, District 
Hisar, Punjab. Mincrva Book Shop, Anarkalï, Lafcore, 1943. The above 
note is based mostly on this book. 
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Mohan Lal püblished a journal of his tour on his return 
from Central As ia in 1834. Twelve years later, this Work 
was re-published with the addition of his travels in Europe. 
At this same time, be püblished his life of Düst Muhammad 
Khan, the Amïr of Kabul, in two volumes. His style of 
English received a very favourable comment from the editor 
of the now defunct Englishman of Calcutta. 

Mohan Lal retired at 32 on a pension of £1,000 per 
annum. 

Nawwab Mïrza ‘Ala-ud-Dïn Khan (1833-1884), ruler 
of the Loharu State near Delhi, whose pen-name was ‘Aldï 
calls Mohan Lal, in a Persian poem, AghaHasan Jan. Pandit 
Jawahar Lal Nehrü* says, that ‘ Mohanlal became a Muslim 
and in Iran married a girl of the royal family, hence his 
title of Mïrza. Dr. Hari Ram Gupta says that a grandson 
of Mohan Lal is Agha Hydar Hasan of Hydarabad (Deccan) 
who states that Mohan Lal kept a diary from 1831 till his 
death though strangely enough Dr. Gupta omitsto mention 
the fact of Mohan Lal’s' conversion to Islam. Mohan Lal 
had in all seventeen wives. Wherever he went he managed 
to take a new wife. In his later days “ he was swept 
away by the love of wine and women.” 

At Ludhiana Mohan Lal built- for the Shi'as what is 
known as Agha Hasan Jan’s Imdmbara. Close by it there 
runs a road bearing his name. Mohan Lal died in 1877 
at the age of 65, and was buried in Delhi in his garden called 
the Lal Bagh, near Azadpur on the Delhi-Panïpat road. 
There is no tomb. but only a platform, said to contain the 
bodies of Mohan Lal or Agha Hasan Jan and his favourite 
wife Hydarï Begam whom Mohan Lal obtained by impli- 
cating some male members of the Begam’s family during the 
confusion of the Indian Revolt. The platform is in a 
dilapidated condition. The garden no longer belongs to 
Mohan Lal’s family. 

The fascinating personality of Mohan Lal gives us 
“intimate and revealing glimpees of the enrly days of British 
rule in North India, of the Punjab under Maharaja Ranjït 
Singh, of +hc British campaigns through Sind and in 
Afghanistan, of the disasters jn Kabul and of the pïevailing 
conditions in Central Asia in the thirties of the ninctcenth 


*Jaxcahar Lal Nehru —i4n Aulobiotjraphy —Londen, Reprintcd 

January 1941, page 14. 
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«entury.” Welcoming risk and danger and facing death 
often enough, Mohan Lal, in the words of Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehrö, “ was yet a lover of pleasure and the soft ways 
of life—a politician and scholar, with something of the poet 
and the artist in him, which peeps out continually from 
his Menmrs and Travels.” 

Major B. D. Basu,* however, reproduces John Willia~n 
Kaye’s following remark: ‘‘ The Moonshee (Mohan Lal) 
seems to have been endowed with a genius for traitor- 
making the lustre of which remaïned undimmed to the very 
end of the war” (History of the War in Afghanistan, Vol. I, 
revised edition, London, 1857, p. 459). The Major adds that 
the English found in Mohan Lal “a tooi ready at hand to 
give effect to their nefarious scheme ” in creating trouble 
m Afghanistan. 


* Rise of the Christian Power in Indiq, secoDd edition, Calcutta. 
1931, p. 819. 




IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY EVENTS IN POLITICS AND CULTURE 

IN THE WORLD 

DURINGTHE PERIOD OF MUSLIM RULE IN KASHMÏR 
FROM 1320 A.C. or 720 A.H. to 1819 A.C. or 1235 A.H. 


Date The World excluding India 
A.C. 

1320 

1323 


Itvlia excluding Kashmir 


Kashmïr 


Conversion of Rinchen or Rincana 
to Islam at the hands of Bulbul 
Sbah. Rïnchen becomes Sultan 
Sadr-ud-Dln—the first Muslim 
mier of Kashmïr. 


1324 


‘Usman I rules in Turkey. 
Muluk-ut-Tawa’if (Petty Kings) 
ruling in Spain 1037—1466. 
Ghivas-ud-Din Kurt rules at Herat. 
Sultan Nasir rules over Egypt. 
Edward II rules in England. 
Robert I mies in Scotland. 

Charles IV mies in France. 
Ludwig of Bavaria rules in a 
part of Germany. 


Ghiyas-ud-Dïn Tughluq Shah 
mies in Delhi. 

Death of Shaikh Sharaf-ud-Dïn 
Abü ‘Alï Qalandar of ‘Iraq at 
Panipat-Kamal, Punjab. 

Death at Delhi of Abu’1 Hasan 
Yamln-ud-Dïn known as Amïr 
Khusrav. 


Commencement of the Kashmirï 
Era which continued till the 
advent of Mughul mie in the 
Valley. 

TheFirst MuslimMosque inKashmir 
known as the Rïnchen or Rintan 
Mosque. 

Death of Rïnchen or Sultan Sadr- 
ud-Dïn. 



Dole The World excluding India India excluding Kashmir Eashmir 

1325 Xuda'II of Granada assaseinated. Ghiyas-ud-Dïn Tughlnq Shah 

croflhed to death under the 
wooden pavilion on the Jumna 
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1332 Wall-ud-Din ‘Ahdur Rahman ibn 

Khaldün bom in Tunis on lst 
Ramazan, 732 a.h. 

1333 Public medico-botanical garden 

at Venice. 

1334 Death of Shaikb Safly-ud-Dïn (of 

Ardabil) after whom the Safavï 
dynasty of Iran is named. 


1333 Asbikaga Sbognnate begins in 

Japan. 

1336 Tïmür (signifying in Turkish ‘Iron’) 

bom at Kash or Shahr-i-Sabz 
(tbe Green City) in Transoxiana. 

1337 Giotto, tbe artist of Florence, 

Italy, died. 

1339 The NuzJiat-ul-Qulüb of Hamdullah 
Mustauff (740 A.H.) 

1342 Death of tbe poet Khwajü of 
Kirman. 

Abu’1 Fida becomes Princc of 
Hamab in Syria. 


Abü ‘Abdallah ibn Battütab, tbe 
traveller, visits India. 

Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din Absan Shab 
rules as independent Sultan of 
Madura. 

Muslims eeized Anegundi, tbe old 
Capital of the principality tbat 
afterwards expanded into the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. 


Foundation of the Vijayanagar 
empire in the south, also of the 
city of Vijayanagar. 

Muhammad Tughluq sends an 
army to invade China but meets 
with a serious disaster. 


Ibn Battütab leaves the service of 
Muhammad Tughluq and pro- 
ceeds to China. 


liixth of Lalla ‘Arifa, in 735 a.h. 
(approximate). 


Accession of Shah Mir. 

Suicide of Kota Rani. 

Deatb of Sbab Mir. 

Accession of Sultan Jamshïd. 

o* 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date. 


The World exeluiing India. 


India excluding Kashmtr, 


Kathmir 


1343 

1344 


154* 


1346 

1347 


1343 


Cities of sontheru and soutli- 
western Gennany form the 
Swabian League. 


Abuil Fida, tbe author of the ceo- 
graphical work Taqwïm-ul-Bul- 
dün and the Universal History 
Ta’rikh-i-Mukhtasar, dies. 

First apothecary shop in London. 

The Turks take the Morea. 

Camion used at the Battlc of Crecy. 

Calais taken by Edward III of 
England. 

Pembroke Hall, Cambridce, founded. 

William Oekham or Occam, the 
English critic of Catholicism, 
died. 

Terrible pestilence in London. 

Board of Health and Quarantine 
established at Yenice. 


Muhammad Tughluq receives the 
diploma of investiture from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, Al Hakim III. 

Poet Badr-ud-Dïn known as Badr- 
i-Chach from his native city of 
Chach (Shash) or Tashqand goes 
on a mission from Delhi to 
Daulatabad. 


Zafar Khan Bahman Shah founds 
the Bahmani kinadom of the 
Deccan. 


Muhammad Tughluq besieges Gir- 
nar near Junagadh in Kathiawar. 


Accession of Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Dïn. 

Death of Sultan Jamshid on his 
deposition in 745 a.h. 
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1349 

1351 

1352 

1354 

1355 


1359 


Order of the Garter instituted in 
England. 


The Statute of Labo ure rs re.gulat- 
ing prices and wagea passcd in 
England. 

Corpus Christie College, Cam- 
bridge, founded. 


Capture of Girnar near Junagarh 
by Muhammad Tughluq. 


Death of Muhammad Tughluq and 
accession of Flrüz Tughluq. 

Ilyas Shah unites the two Bengal 
principalities. 


Flrüz Tughluq cuta a canal from 
the Sutlaj to Jhajjar and later 
another canal from the Jumna 
to Hansl-Hisar. 

Frèe hospitals for the poor by 
Flrüz Shah Tughluq. 

Death of Ziya-ud-Dïn Barni, the 
author of the Ta'nkh-i-Firüz 
ShdJn, which is a complement of 
the Tabaqat i-Ndstrï, in 758 a.h. 

Ibn Battütah finishes bis Travela 
on 13th December, 1355. 


Severe famine in Kashmïr, due to 
untimely rain. ‘Ala’-ud-Dïn’a 
generous measures save people 
from starvation. 

The poet Amritdatta flourishe». 


Death of ^ultan ‘Ala’-ud-Din. 
Accession of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dm. 


Kashmïr starts on a career of 
foreign conquests, namely, those 
of the Punjab, Sind, Kabul, 
Qandahar and Tibet. 


o. 
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Date The World etcluding India 


India excluding Kashmïr 


1360 

1361 
1364 


1367 

1368 

1370 

1372 


Treaty of Bretigny between 
England And France. 

The Turks enter Tbrace and take 
Adrianople. 

‘Allama Taqïy-ud Din Maqrlzï 
born at Cairo. 

Murad I of Turkey defeats King 
of Hungary and Poland and 
Princes of Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallachia on the banks of the 
river Maritza in Turkey flowing 
into the Jügean Sea. 

Tïmfir assuined the title of the 
Grcat Khau. 

Ibn-Yamïn, the poet, dies. 

The Mongol (Yuan) dynasty of 
China feil and the Ming dynasty 
succeeded and continued till 1644. 

Gregory XI proscribed Wycliffe’s 
doctrines. 

John of Arderne, an English sur- 
geon, writes a surgical treatise. 


Accession of Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak 
in Madura. 

Capture of Kangra or Nagarköt 
by Sultan Fïrüz Shah of Delhi. 


Completion of the great mosque 
at Gulbarga. 


‘Ala’-ud-Din Sikandar Shah rulea 
as the last Sultan of Madura. 


Udakpati, the Raja of Nagarköt 
(Kangpa), submits to Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Din after his ma* 
rauding expedition round Delhi. 


The first visit of Shah Hamadan. 
Mir Muhammad bom to Shah 
Hamadan. 


Oh 


HJHSY8 



Madrasahs established throughout 
the Volley for the teaching of the 
' Qur’an and the imparting of 

Moslim leaming. 

1373 Death of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn in 

775 a.h. 

1374 Petrarch, the Italian poet, died. Accession of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dln. 

1377 Rome again the seat of the Pope Extïnction of the Muslim dynasty Birth of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn, the 

on the return of Pope Gregory in Madura by Bukka I of patron-saint of Kashmlr in 
XI. Vijayanagar. 779 a.h. at Kaimüh village in 

Atala Masjid of Jaonpur com- the Advin Pargana. Kaimüh is 
menced. two miles to the west of Bij- 

bihara, which is 28 miles to the 
south-east of Srïnagar. 

1378 The Great Schism. Urban VI in Ibn Battütah dies. 

Rome, Clement VII at Avignon. 

1379 Ibn Khaldün, the Arab historian, The second visit of Shah Uamadan. 

proceeds from Spain to Tunis to 
collect material for liis History. 

1380 First invasion of Iran by Tïmür. Kabir, the Muslim poet and 

mystic, bom at Benares. 

1381 Poll-tax imposed: Peasant’s Revolt Flood in Kashmir. 

in Fifkgland. Wat Tyler mur- 
dered in the presence of King 
Richard II of England. 
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Date 


The World excluding India 


India excluding Kashmïr 


Kashmïr 


Qo 


1383 

1384 


1387 

1388 

1389 

1392 

1393 


Moscow burnt. 

Second invaaion of Iran by Tïm&r. 

Ibn Khaldün appointed Chief 
Judge at Cairo to administer 
juatice according to the Malikï 
Law. 

Death of Shah Shuja' of Iran. the 
patron of Hafiz, the poet. 

Death of Wycliffe. 

Timür’s first entry into Shïraz. 

The legendary interview between 
Timür and the poet Khwaja 
Shams-ud-Dïn Hd/u. 

Khwaja Baha-ud-Dïn Naqshbaud, Death of Sultan Fïrüz Tughluq of 
founder of the Naqshbandï order DelhL 
of Dervidhes, born in 718 a.h. = 

1318 a.c., dies. 

Death of Khwaja Shams-ud-Dïn 
Hafiz of Shïraz. 

Third and last invasion of Iran Dilawar Khan, governor of Malwa. 
by Tïmür. 

Tïmür occui>ie3 Baghdad. 

* O 


The third visit of Shah Hamadan. 

Death of Mïr Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadanï 
or Shah Hamadan in 786 a.h. at 
Khatlan in Turkdstan. He had 
already introduced industries, 
spread Islam by his persuasiveness 
in Kashmïr, and given impetus to 
Muslim learning io the Valley, 
himself having lived by sewing 
caps. 


Accession of Sultan Sikandar in 
791 a.h. 


Visit in 796 a.h. of Mïr Muham- 
mad Hamadanï, son of Shah 
Hamadan. 


H|HSVa 



1394 Tim Gr returns to ‘Iraq Malik Sarwar Khwaja Jahan 

founds the Sharqï dynasty of 
Jaunpnr. 

1395 Tïmür’s invasion of Russia goes as Convocation of Buddhist priests in Sikandar’s invasion of North-West 

far as Moscow. Ceylon. India. 

Erection of the Khanqah-i-Mu‘alla 
or the Chilla-khana of Shah 
Hamadan by Sultan Sikand&r 
in 798 A.a. 

1397 Tïmür confers the kingdom of Mnzaffar Shah founds the king- 

Khnrisan on his son Shah Rokh. dom of Gujrat. 

Pir Muhammad, son of Amn- Tïmür 
captures Uch. 

1398 John Huss, Rector of the Univer- Invasion of India by Tïmür: Sack Sikandar proceeds to Baramüla to 

sity of Prague, preaches of Delhi. meet Tïmür. The meeting, how- 

Wycliffism. ever, does not take place. 

Jami‘ Masjid of Srïnagar com~ 
menced by Sultan Sikandar. 

Persecution of Hindus in Kashmïr 
by Malik Sühabhatta, prime 
minister or Regent during the 
minority of Sultan Sikandar. 

Abolition of suttee in Kashmïr. 

Establishment of the great 
college opposite to the Jami‘ 
Masjid, Siïnagar. 

so 
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1402 Tïmür writes a letter to Charles VI 
of France on lst August 1402 on 
receipt of a lettor from tho 
latter through a Franciscan friar 
natned Fran?ois Ssathru statina 



1403 

1404- 

1447 


1405 

1406 


that Tünür was glad that King 
Charles was giving a severe 
hiding to their common enemy 
Sultan Bayazïd against whom 
Sigismoud of Haugary was fight- 
ing and to whose help Charles 
had sent an anny (805 a.h.). 

This letter is preserved in Les 
Archives Nationales, Paris. 

Tünür captcres the Ottoraan Sultan 
Bayazïd called Yildirum (the 
Thunderbolt) alter the Battle 
of Ankara or Angora. 

Sultan Bayazïd dies in captivdty. 

The Mosque of Gauhar Shad Agha 
wife of Sbah Rukh, the son of 
Tïmür, builds the noblest mosque 
in Central Asia (Mashhad) the 
crowning architectural achieve- 
ment of the Mongols. 

Death of Tïmür at the age of 71 
(lunar years) after 36 years’ 
reign. 

Ibn Khaldün dies at the age of 78 

on 26th Ramazan, 808 a.h., at 
Cairo. 


Alp Khan, known as Hushang Shah 
Ghürï of Malwa, ascends the 
throne ,on the death of Dilawar 
Khan and builds Shadïabad (The 
City of Joy) known as Mandü. 

The Chinese eunuch Tcheng Hono 
visits Ceyion for the purpose of 
removing the tooth-relic but is 
plundered. 
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1124 

1425 

1426 

1427 

1429 

1431 


1432 

1433 
1435 


The Zafar-nüma of Sharaf-ud-Dïn 
‘AU Yazdi. 


Insane Asylum at Saragossa, 
Spain. 

Univereity of Louvain, Belgiuin, 
founded. 

Jalal-ud-Din Dawwanï, the author 
of the Akhldq-i-Jaldlï, bom in 
the villa ge of Dawwan in the 
province of Fars in Iran. 

Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of 
Are. 

Joan of Are bomt at Rouen, 
France. 

Renaissance architecture. 

Francois Villon, robber, assassin, 
vagabond and lyrical poet of 
France, bom. 


Ahmad Shah of Gujrat builds the 
Jami‘ Masjid at Ahmadabad 
which town is later formally 
founded in 1431. 


Ahmadnagar founded by Ahmad I 
of Gujrat. 

Jam Sikandar rules in Sind. 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani transfers bis 
Capital from Gulbarga to Bldar. 
Ahmadabad founded. 


Sultan Hushang Shah of Malwa 
dies at Mandü and Ghazni Khan 
ascends the throne at Mandü. 

Rana Kumbha ascends the throne 
of Chitor. 

Chand Minar in Daulatabad citadel 
constructed. 


Kashmir acquires fame in arts and 
crafts. 

The Royal Univereity of Nau Shahr 
founded during his reign. 

Punjab and Tibet re-conquered. 

Zaina Kadal bridge over the 
Jhelum built by the Sultan. 

The poet Utta Soma flourishes 
under the patronage of Bad 
Shah. 

“ Sona Lank ” built by Bad Shah 
in the Dal lake (approximate). 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



1436 Francisco Ximinea (1436-1517), a Mahmüd ascends the tlirone of 
Spanish statesman and Cardinal Mandii, and founds the Khalji 

who, after being Queen Isabella’s dynasty of Malwa. 
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Date 

The World excluding India 

hul ia excludina Kashmir 

1463 

Constantinople taken by the Turks 
under Muhaminad II, which 
ecded the Eastern Roman 
Empire. It was re-named 

Istanboul. 

Univereity of Glasgow founded. 


1464 

Death of Sharaf-ud-Din ‘AU of 
Ya 2 d. 

The Jami‘ Masjid of Mandu com- 
menced by Hushang Shah was 
comnleted by Mahmüd Kfcaljï. 

1455 

War of the Rosea. 


1456 

Greece subjected to the Turks, 


1457 

The first newspaper in the world 
was printcd in Nuremberg 
(Bavaria, Gerniany). 


1458 


The Ja;ni‘ Masjid of Jaunpur built. 

1459 

1460 


Accession of Sultan Mahmüd Be- 
garha to the throne of Gujrat. 


Kathtniir <** 


Death of Qriyabhatta, the Super¬ 
intendent of the Conrts of 
Justice of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin. 


Death of the historian Fandit 
Jonaraja. 


Famine in Kashmir. 

Sopör bridge over the Jhelum 
built by Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin. 


KASHlB 



1461 

1464 

1465 


14G6 

1467 

1468 

1469 


Ottomans take Trebizond. 

Edward IV deposes Henry VI 
(England). 

Casablanca, a seaport on its 
Atlantic coast and second town 
of Morocco, foonded by the 
Portuguose on the site of the 
ancient Anfa which they des- 
troyed -was the meeting place 
of the late President Roosevelt 
of TJ. S. A. and Premier Winston 
Chnrchill of England in 1943. 

The Venetians and the Florentines 
at war, for six weeks the res- 
pective armies were within 
walking distance of each other. 

IrSn conquered by Turkomans. 


Jam Nizam-ud 1 Din imown as 
Nanda of Sind routs the army 
of Shah Beg of Qandahar. 


Ra na Kümbha of Ghitor is stabbed 
to death by his son Uda. 

Baba Nanak, the fonnder of Sikh- 
ism, born at Talwandï re-named, 
according to a Btatement, by 
Ranjit Singb as Nankana Sahib, 
now in the Shaikhüpur district 
of the West Pimjab. 


Constrnction of the Zaina-dab in 
Nau Shahr, near Srinagar. 
Firearm9 first introduced into 
Eashmir. 


Death of Bad Shah's Queen Baihaqi 
Begam. Conflagration at Sopör. 


Crops spoilt by excessive rain. 
Sultan Zam-ul-'Abidin took ac- 
tive measuxes for counteracting 
famine. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
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1477 Prince Muhammad Shah bom in 

882 A.E. 

1479 First edition of Avicenna printed. Sultan Hasan Shah builds the 

bridge over the Jhelum at 
NaurözpQr near Pampar. 



1480 Ivan III, Grand Duke of Moscow, 

throws off the Mongol allegiance. 

Inquisition estahlished in Spain. 

Dancinu in Italy. 

1481 Death of Sultan Muhammad II Execution of Khwaja Mahmöd 

of Turkey while preparing for Gawan, 
the conquest of Italy. 

Bayazid II, Turkiah Sultan (to 1512). 

1483 Richad III deposeg Edward V Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babur 

of England. bom in Farghana, Russian 

The Yüsuf-u-Zulaikha by Maulana Turkistan now called Kirghïzia. 
Jam! composed in hig 70th year. 

Raphael born. 

Use made of the compass and the 
Sextant. 

Cervante’s Don Quixote Part I 
written. 

Martin Luther bom in November. 

1484 The Laild-wa-Mujnün composed by 
Maulana Jaraï. 


1485 


Richard UI slain at Bosworth 
Field in England. 


Nimai who became Chaitanya (or 
Awakened) the founder of Vaish- 
naviam bom at Nudea (Nava- 
dvip), Bengal. 


Great fire destroys half of Srïnaga 1 
including tbe Jami‘ Masjid and 
the Khanqah-i-Mu'alla. Sultan 
Hasan Shah re-builds the Mosqne 
and the Khanqah. 


Expedition to conquer Baltistan 
and Ladakh dispatched by 
the Minister Sayyid Hasan 
Baihaqi in the reign of Sultan 
Hasan Shah in 888 a h. 


Death of Sultan Hasan Shah in 88(9 
a.h. Muhammad Shah a child. 

Sayyid Muhammad Amïn Awaisi, 
the poet, is killed in a skirmish 
in 889 A.H., and is buried near 
Bulbul Lankar. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
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Death of Mulla Nür-ud-Dïn ‘Abdnr 
Rahmün Jamt at Herat. 

Th ree months after the fall of 
Granada, the Jews are offered 



the aiternative of conversion 
or exile, and about 150,000 leave 
the country for different parts 
of Europe and the Ottoman 
Empire. 

1493 Appearance of syphlis in Europt. 


1494 Aberdeen University founded. The Babur-nama begins. 

Death of Amïr Daalat Shah of 
Samarqpnd, the author of the 
Tazkiratush Shu‘ara or Memoirs 
of Poets. 

The Akhlag-i-Mithsiriï by Husain-i- 
Kashifi, the ' Preacher.’ 

1496 Charles VIII of France invades 

Italy. 

1497 Passage to the East Indies by the 

Cape of Good Hope discovered 
by Vasco da Gama, who left 
Lisbon on 8th July 1497. 

Jesus College, Carabridge, founded. 


Muhammad Shah becomes Sultan 
second time in 898 a.h. at the 
age of 16. 

Birth of Shailrh Hamza Makhdöm 
in 900 a.h. 




CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date The World excluding India India excluding Kashmïr Kashmïr 

1498 Insurrection of Perkin Warbeck Vasco da Gama, whose pilot from 

finally quelled in England. the east coast of Africa to the 

west coast of Southern India, wa« 
an Axab, landed at Calicut on 
20th May, 1498. A Moorish 
Muslixn merchant from Tangier 
(or Tunis) introduced da Gama 
to the Zamorin’s court, and 
acted aa an intermediary bet- 
ween the Portuguese, who knew 
no Indian language, and the 
people of Malabar who knew no 
Western language. 

1499) Muslims persecuted and finally 

1602 j expelled from Spain after the 
alternative of conversion or exile 
had been offered to them. 

1499 Switzerland becomes an indepen- Budhan, a Brahman of Kutain Mirza Haidar Dughlat bom at 

dent republic. (near Lucknow), asserted that Tashqand, Turkistan, Central 

Mapa of the world. Hinduism and Islam were both Asia. 

Isma’il Safavi founds the Safavï equally acceptable to God, if Earthquake in Kashmïr. 

Dynasty of Iran after expelling acted upon with sincerity. 
the Turkomans. 

Shï'ism established in Iran during 
Safavi rule. 


KASHlR 



The Island of St. Helena discover' 
ed by the Portuguese. 


1600 

1502, 

1514, 

1524 

1502 


1503 

1504 


1505 


Peasants’ Wars in Germany. 

Cardinal Ximines de Cisneros 
(1436-1517) bomt the Muslim 
Library of Grenada in the 
Square of Sivaramla, Spain. 

Jalal-ud-Dïn Dawanï, the anthor 
of the A Ihldq-i-JalaR, died. 

Babur expelled by Shaibani Khan 
from Farghana. 

Babnr conquers Kabul. 

Babnr’s mother Qutlugh Nigar 
Khanam dies. 

Husain Wa‘iz Kashifï, author of 
the AnwüT-i-Suhaitï (Lights of 
Canopus) dies. 

Christ College at Cambridge 
founded. 


Rise of Burmese literature. 


Mahmüd Langah rules IVlnltan. 


Sikandar Lodï fixes his capita! at 
Agra. 

Sayyid Muhammad JaunpurI, bom 
in 1443,' announces his claim to 
the office of the Mahdi. Later, 
his death. 

Death of Qasim Barïd at Bidar. 


Earthquake in India and Iran. 


Sultan Fath Shah builds Fath 
Kadal (bridge) over the Jhelum. 
Pandit ^rivara aanskritizea Mulla 
‘Abdur Rahman Jami’s Yüsuf-u- 
Zulaikhd during the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

Fath Shah regains the throne of 
Eashmïr in 911 a.h. 


CHART OF CÜNTLMPOKARY EVENTS 



Bate 

The World exduding India. 

India exduding Kashmïr 

1506 


Portuguese arrivé at Colombo. 
Portuguese defeated at Chaul by 
Egyptians and the rnler of 
Gujrat. 

1507 


Albuquerque at Goa. 

1509 

Accession of Henry VIII of Eng- 
land. 

The Jami‘ Masjid at Champanïr 
completed by Sultan Mahmüd 
Begarha. 

Defeat of Egyptians and the ruler 
of Gujrat by Almeida. 

1509-27 


Rana Sanga reigns at Chitor. 

1510 

1512 

Sultan Salïm of Turkey, who rulea 
to 1520, becomes Khalïfa. 

The Portuguese under Noronha, a 
nephew of Albuquerque, capture 
Goa Fort from Mïr ‘Ali. 

1513 

Macchiavelli, suspected of treason, 
leaves Florence and composes 
The Prince, which. he dedicates 
to Lorenzo de Medici in the 
hope of employment. 

Albuquerque’s attempt on Aden. 


Kashmïr g» 


Death of Sultan Fath Shah’s chief 
minister, Müsa Rina or Raina. 


kashIr 



1614 


1515 

1616 Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (No- 

where) pablished in Latin. 

Corpus College, Oxford, founded. 

1617 Sultan Sallm of Turkey annexes 

Egypt. He also takes Aleppo. 
Luther propounds his theses at 
Wittenberg. He also traaslatea 
the Bible. 


1518 


Muhammad Shah regains throne 
third time in 920 a.h. 

Babür visits the tomb of Shah 
Hamadan in 920 a.h. at Khatlan 
in Turkistan, after 134 lunar 
year 3 of Shah Hamadan’s death. 

Sultan Fath Shah third and last 
time regains throne in 921 a.h. 

Muhammad Shah fourth time ruler 
of Eaahmïr in 922 A.H 

Soares’ attempt on Aden. 


Ibrahim ixkIï ascenda the throne. 


Kabïr dies at the age of 60 at 
Maghar (in the District of Bast!) 
about 15 miles from Gorakhpur, 
United Pro vin ces, the shrine being 
in charge of Mualini Kabïr-panthïs 
having been built by Bijü Khan, 
adevotee of Kabïr. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date The World exduding India 

1019 The poet Baba Fughanï of Skiriz 

dies. 

Magellan’s ezpedition started to 
sail round the world. 

Cortez from Spain conquers 
Mexico City. 

1020 Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent 

(to 1566) roled from Baghdad to 
Hungary. 

Heiqht of Ottoman Power, 1520- 
1566. 

Death of Raphael. 

Ignatius Loyola wounded at 
Pampeluna. 

1521 Lutber ex-communicated by the 

Diet at Worms. 

Magellan discovers the Pbilippines. 

1022 Gulbadan Begam, the authoress of 

the Humayün-nama, bom at 
Kabul. 

1523 

1026 Turks occupy Buda. 


India excluding Kashmir 


Battle of Raichür (Deccau). 


Shah Beg Axghün conquers Siud. 


Khondmir’s Hatüb-us-Siyar written. 

Babür wins the battle of Panipat, 
and founds the Mughul Empire 


Kashmir m 


Death of Fath Shah in exile in 
925 a.h., but his dead body ïs 
brought to Kashmir for burial. 

Sikandar Shah, son of Fath 
Shah, revolts against Muhammad 
Shah. 


Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfï bom. 


Shaikh or Mïr Shams-ud-Din * Iraql 
dies. 


KASHÏR 



1527 

1528 

1529 

1530 


War with the Pope. 
Germans storm Rome. 
Death of Macchiavelli. 


Sulainian of Turkey besieged 
Vienna. 

Sweating sickness spreads over 
Europe. 

The State Bank of Naples, Italy» 
the oldest Bank, established. 

Persecution of Protestants begins 
in France. 

Henry VTII of England begins 
quarrelling with the Papacy. 


of India, and enters Agra on 
May 10, 1526. 

Fall of the Balimani Kingdom of 
the Deccan. 

Bara Sona Masjid (Great Golden 
Mosque) at Gaur, Bengal, com- 
pleted by Nusrat Shah. 

Chaitanya died at the age of 42. 

Invasion of Ava by the Shans, 


The Tüzuk-i-Bdburl written by 
Babür. The Babur-ndma endB. 

Battle of Ghagra. Conquest of 
Bengal. 


Babür dies in his 48th year on 
December 26,1530, and Humayün 
ascends the throne. 

Rrisnadeva of Yijayanagar dies. 

Bahadur Shah annexes Malwa. 

Bakshu, a singer, flourishes at the 
court of Bahadur Shah. 

Goa becomes the Portuguese head- 
qnarters. 


Sultan Ibrahïm Shah I rules in 
934 a.h. 

Sultan Nadir Shah, better known 
as Nazuk Shah, rules for the 
first time, in 935 a.h. 


Sultan Muhammad Shah ascenda 
the throne fifth time in 936 a.h. 
and continues for seven years. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVËNTS 



Kashmïr. 

Mirza Haidar JDüghlat invades 
firat Ladakb, then Kashmïr, 
and tben Tibet Proper on behalf 
of Sultan Sa‘ld Kban. 


Mirza Haidar Düghlat returns to 
Ladakb from bis expedition 
against Tibet Proper. 

1635 Sir Thomas More bebeaded in Second sack of Chitor. 

England. Sher Kban Sür defeats Humayün 

at Chaunsa. 

1536 Henry VIII of England executes 
his Queen Anne Boleyn, on a 
cbarge of infidelity. 

The Inquisition is introduced by 
the Portuguese Cburch. 

Wales is united to England in 
matters of law. 

The first Poor Law forbids begging 
in England. 


Date The World excluding India India excluding Kashmvr 

1631 The Royal Printing Press estab- 
lished in France. 

1532 Robert Stepbens prints his Latin 
Bible. 

1633 Montaigne, tbc first of Europcan 

essayists, bom in France. 

1634 The Pope’s authority in England Bassein ceded to the Portuguese. 

abolished. 

Jesuit Order founded. 


KASHlR 



1537 

1538 

1539 


1540 


1541 


Death of Al-Mutawakkil, the last 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. 

The Society of Jesus founded. 

Dissolution of the greater monae- 
teries in England. 

The ‘Ardabil Mosque Carpet woven 
at Kasha n, Iran. 


Cronrwell, Lord Essex, beheaded. 
Portuguese settle at Macao in 
China, 38 miles from Hong-Kong. 

St. Francis Xavier preachet 
Christianity in Japan. 


Bahadur of Gujrat is drowned at 
Diu. 


Baba Nanak dies at Kartarpur, now 
Itnown aa Dera Baba Nanak, 
District Gurdaspur, West Punjab. 

A Khatrï, Lehna by name, becomes 
a devoted disciple of Gurü Nanak, 
and is called Gnrü Angad, 
improves the Gurmukh! script and 
compiles the first memoirs of 
Gurü Nanak in that script. 

Extinction of the Pegü Kingdom. 

Sher Shah Sür captures Rohtasgarh 
Fort in Bihar. 

Battle of the Ganges; flight of 
Humayün. 


Mamage of Humayün and 
Hamida Bami Begam. 


Death of Sultan Muhammad Shah 
in 943 a.h. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn II rules. 

Sultan Isma'ïl Shah I succeeded 
Sul tan Shams-ud-Dïn II in 
944 a.h. 

Sultan Ibrahim Shah II succeeds 
Sultan Isma'ïl Shah I in 945 
A.H. 

Mïrza Haidar Düghlat becomes 
an adherent of Humayün. 


Mïrza Haidar Düghlat conquers 
Knahmir on the invitation of a 
faction of Kashmïrï nobles, and 
acts as Humayün’s governor 
but sets up Nazuk Shah as the 
Sultan of Kashmïr in 946 a.h. 

The Ta’rlJch-i-Rashtdi ends with the 
year 948 a.h. =1541 a.c. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



DaU The World excluding India India excluding Kaskmir 


1542 Queen Catherine Howard beheaded 

by Henry VIII of England. 
Portoguese reach Japan. 

1543 Death of Copernicus. 

The brat Protestant ia burnt in 
Spain. 

1544 Beginning of the Sharïfs of 

Morocco. 

Humayün at the court of Shah 
Tahmasap Safavi. 

1545 The Council of Trent (to 1563) 

assem bied to put the Church in 
order. 

1546 Death of Martin Luther. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, found- 

ed by Henry VIII. 

1547 Cerrantes bom. 

Death of Henry VTII of England. 


Akbar born at Amarkot. 

Sher Ehan Sür ascends the thro«e. 

Francia Xavier lands at Goa. 

Sher Shah Sür builds the fortress 
of Rohtas (in the Jhelnm district 
of the Punjab) to hold Gakhars 
in oheck. 

Dadu, poet and refonner, born in 
Ahmadabad (Gujrat) preaches 
against idol worship. 

Death of Sher Shah Sür. 

Islam (Salïm) Shah Sür reigns. 

Salimgarh at Delhi first built by 
Salim Shah Sür. 

Circumcision of Akbar. 

Tulsï Das commences his Rdmd- 
yana. 

Chand Sultana of Ahmadnagar 
bom. 


1548 Rebellion in Peru. 

Jena University founded in 
Germany. 


Kashmïr ^ 


Death of Kajï Chak in 951 a.h. 


Naghz Beg revives shawl-weaving 
in Kashmïr (approximate). 


Use of tea introduced by Mirza 
Haidar Düghlat (approximate). 
Mirza Haidar invades Kishtwar 
during the time of its ruler, Raja 
Rai Singh. 


KASHlR 
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Date 


The World exchuding India 


India excluding Kashmïr 


Kashmïr 


Co 

tc 


1556 


1557 


Death of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits. 


Humayün dies. 

Akbax succeeds tc the throne. 
Defeat of Hemu at Panlpat. 


1558 Tobacco brought from America for 

the first time. 

1560-62 

1560 Tobacco plant introduced into 

Holland from France. 

England adopts the smoking habit. 


1561 Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 

bom. 

The Merchant Taylors School 

founded in London. 

1562 Witchcraft made a Capital offence 

in England. 


Subjugation of Jaunpur, Malwa, 
and Khandesh by Akbar. 

Dismissal of Bairam Khan by 
Akbar. 

Akbar grahts religious . freedom 
throughout his empire. 

Inquisition established by the 
Portuguese at Goa. 


Marriage of Akbar to Jaipnr 
princess. 

Tan Sain, musician and singer, 
brought to Akbar’s court. 


Aram Kashmm wrpte his history 
called the Tuhfat-us-Sadat for 
Sayyid Mubarak Bukhari, the 
head of the powerful order of 
the Bukhari Sayyids of Gujarat, 
Western India. 


‘Allamah ‘Abdul Haldm, the futuxe 
pupil of Mulla Kamal Eashmiri, 
born at Sialkot, Punjab (approxi- 
mate). 


KASHiR 



End of the Conncil of Trcnt and Hosain Shah mies. 

the reform of the Cathoüc 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EYENTS 
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1568 Mary Staart, mother of James I 
of England, escapes frotn Scot- 
Jand to England. 



Date The World exchtding India India excluiing Kashmïr Kashmïr g* 

1569 Prince Salïm (Jahanglr) bom. 

Orders given for building Fathpur 

Sïkri. 

1570 Arabia isreduced by Sinan Pasha Humayün’s tomb at Delhi com- Abdication of Sultan Husain Shah 

for the Sultan of Turkey who is pleted. Chak in 978 a.h. 

prayed for in Mecca. Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah ‘Alï Shah Chak ascends the throne. 

Re-construction of the Ka'ba by Firishta, the historian, born, A great famine. 

Sultan Salim II. Jodhpur was conferred by Akbar Embassy from Akb&r to the court 

The Pope excommunicates Queen on Rai Singh of Bikaner. of Sultan ‘Al! Shah Chak. 

Elizabeth of England. Prince Murad, second son of 

Akbar, bom at Sikri. 

1571 Cyprus taken by Turkey from the Shaikh Salim Chishtï dies, 

Venetians. 

Birth of Kepler, the Gennan 
astrologcr, the pupil of Tycho 
Brahe the Dane (1546—1601), 
who was the first in Europe to 
have attempted to measure the 
distance between the earth and 
the sun. 

1572 Maasacre of St. Bartholomew. Tuis! Das’ Rdmdyana completed. First invasion of Kishtwar by ‘AJï 

The re volt of the Dutch from Spain. Shah Chak. 

Ya'qüb Khan Chak, grandson of 
‘Alï Shah, married to Shankar 
Devï (later called Fath Khatün) 
daughter of Bahadur Singh. 


EASHlR 



1573 Nobunaga enda the Aahikaga 

Shogunate in Japan. 

1574 Amardas, the third Sikh Gurü, Second invasion of Kishtwar by 

died and was succeeded by his ‘Ali Shah Chak. 
son-in-law Gurü Ram Das who 
enjoyed Akbar’s patronage. 

Gurü Ram Das founded the city 
of Amritsar and constructed the 
temple of Har-mandir in the 
centre of the large tank. 

Abu’1 Fazl introduced at Akbar’s 
court. 

'Abdul Qadir Badayüni presented 
at the court of Akbar. 

1575 The use of tobacco forbidden in Gulbadan Begam and Salïma Sultan Nazuk Shah or Nadir Shak’s 

the churches of Spanish America. Suitana Makhfi proceed to the sons Haidar and Salim attempt 

Haji. an invasion of Kashmïr to recover 

the throne for the Shah Mïris. 
Dcath of Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm 
in 984 a.h. 

1K7Ü Thehead Lama of the chief monas- Da’üd Khan Kararani, the last Famine due to untimely snowfall. 
tcry of Lhassa is made Grand ruler of Bengal, subjugated by 
Lama of Tibet. Akbar. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
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Montaisne the French essayist’a Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah 
first two books of easaya appear. Ma'ariï ( b. 1550, d. 1611), wbo 

begins to rule Golkuada, is possib* 
ly the first literary writer of Urdu. 



1681 


1582 

1588 


The first arrival of tobacco in Birth at Gujrat.in the West Punjab, 
Turkey and Poland (approximate). of Shah Daulah, whose Chühös 

(or dwarf-headed mendicants) 
roam about the Punjab. 

Gurü Arjun Dev compiles the Ad! 
Granth (1581—1606). 


Dcath of Nobunaga of Japan. 
Jlalcluyt’s Collection of Voyages. 

Galileo discovers the principic of 
the pendulum. 

EdinburgU University founded. 

Sir Walter Raleigli’s expedition 
to Virginia. 


Amritsar, called Chak under 
Muslim rule, becomes the Holy 
City of the Sikhs when the 
fourth Gurü Ram Dia dug a 
large taldo or tank, and called it 
Amrita Sara. It was called by 
the Hindus Ramdaspura—Baron 
Charles Hügel’s Tracels in 
Kashmir and the Punjab, 1845, 
page 391. 

First Jesuit Mission at the court 
of Akbar. 

Pïn-i-Ilahl proclainted by Akbar. 


Habba Khatün, queen of Yüsuf 
Shah Chak, builds the bridge 
over the Jhelum at Panda- 
chhuk. 


CHARÏ OF CONTEMPORARY ËVENTS 



Dête The World exeluding India India excluling Kashmtr Kashnür §o 

15 g 4 Akbar establishes the Ilahï era. 

Death of Daswanth, the artist. 

1533 Arrangements for the conqueat of Murder of Qazï-‘1-Quzat Sayyid 

Kashniir by Akbar. Müsa by Ya‘qüb Shah Chak. 

Deputation of Shaikh Ya‘qüb 
Sarfi and Baba Da’üd Khdkl 
to the court of Akbar for inter- 
vention to save the Sunnis. 

Yüsuf Shah goes over to Bhag- 
wandas. 

Ya'qüb Shah succeeds his father 
for a few months. 

End of Chak rule after 31 years 

1586 Babington (England) Plot. by the annexation of Kashmïx 

Battle of Zutphen in Holland. to the Mughul empire by Akbar 

on lst Ziqa'd, 994 a.h. or 4th 

1587 Shah ‘Abbaa the Great of Iran October, 1586. 

beains at the age of seventeen 
his reign of 42 years (1587— 

1629), during which he develops 
the. material resources of the 
country, extends his rule along 
the Persian Gulf and the Afghan 
Frontier, recovers territory from 
the Turks and maintains reli- 
gious toleration. 


kashIr 



1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada by 

England. 

Death of the ïranian poet, Muhta- 
abam Kasham. 

Dr. Timothy Bright invents 
shorthand.. 

1589 The Acadeiny of Kieve, the firet 

edncational institution, found- 
ed in Russia. 

1590 Isfahan made the Capital of Iran. 

1591 Queen Elizabeth founds Trinity 

College, Dublin, Ireland. 


1592 Falkland Iales discovered by Davia. 
The remaina of Pompeii dis- 
covered. 

Francia Bacon's The Praise of 
Knowledge. 

Oomenius, the educator, born. 

The Portugueae build a fort at. 
Mombasa. 

Montaigne, the French essayist, 
died. 


Murtaza Nizam of Ahmadnagar 
succeeded by hia son Miran 
Husain. 


Death of Todar Mal and 
Bhagwan Das. 

Second Jesuit Mission at the court 
of Akbar. 

Conquest of Sind by Akbar. 

Char Minar built at Hydarabad 
(Deccan). 

The poet ‘Urfi Shïrazï dies in 
India in 919 a.h. 


Death of Ya qüb Shah Chak at 
Kishtwar, in exile. 


First visit of Akbar to Kashmir. 
Faiz! accompanies Akbar and com- 
poses the Qasvda on Kashmir. Also 
‘Urfi Shirazi. 


Death of Sayyid Mubarak Khan 
Baihaqï, ex-Padshah of Kashmir 
in 999 a.h. or 1591 A.c. 


Second visit of Akbar. 

Nizam-ud-Dïn, the author of 
the Tabaqdt-i-Akbafi, accompanies 
Akbar. 






CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date The World exduding India India excluding Kathmir Kashmïr 

1593 Bakhshl Nizam-ud-Dln’s Tabaqdl- 

%-Akbarï ends. 

Shaikh Mubarak dies. 
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1598 Philip III banished the still re- “■*" f<>rt ° n ^ Harf -P arbat ' 

maining Moors frora Spain. Ir- 
reparable damage to the country 
in agriculture and industry on 
account of Moors’ banishment. 



1598 Deith of Hideyoslü of Japan- 
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Date The World exduding India 

1603 Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Accession of James I of England. 


1604 At the Hampton Court Con¬ 
ference, James I of England 
agrees to the revision of the Bible. 


1605 Bacon’s Advaneement of Leaming. 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote Part I. 
James I of England renews his 

eame3t appeal to Sultan Ahmad 
of Turkey for the release of Sir 
Thomas Sherley languishing 
in prison in Istanboul for three 
years. 

Gunpowder plot to frighten 
James I. 

1606 Virginia Company founded by 

the Englisb. 


India exduding Kashmïr 

Murder of Chand Bibï. 

Khwaia Muhammad Baqï Billah 
Birang dies at the age of 41, at 
Dilhi in 1012 ▲. h. 

The Sultan of Ahmadnagar grants 
Poona to Malojï, the grandfather 
of Shivajï, in 1604. 

Tobacco introduced into the 
Mughul empire ha ving just 
been brought by Portuguese 
traders at Bïjapur. 

Nyaung Ram Meng, king of 
Burma, died. 

Jahangïr succeeds to the throne 
on the death of Akbar. 

‘Abdullah Muhammad bin Siraj- 
ud-Din ‘Umar al-Makkï al- 
Asafï Ulügh KhaM r generally 
known as Hajï ad-Dabir, wrote 
The Arabic History of Gujarat, 
Western India. 

Gurü Arjun disappears in the Ravi 
having offended Jahangïr by his 
assistance to Prince Khusrav. 


Kashmïr 

w 

Akbar and Salïm reconciled by 
Salïma Begam. 

Famine due to untimely rains. 
Grain imported from the Punjab 
by Akbar’s order. 

Cholera raged for 40 days. 

Death of Prince Danyal in India. 
Prince Salïm arrested at Agra. 


Akbar’s death. 
Jahangïr’s rule begins. 


KASHlR 



Death in Srïaagar of the poet, 
Mazharï, who wrote in Persian 
(approximate). 


1603 

1609 

1609 

1610 


161 


1612 


1613 


Hawkins at Agra. 


Miiton boni. 

Saint Fran^is de Sales publishes his 
Vie Devote. 

Independence of Holland. 
Microscope invented. 

Logarithms invented. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets published 
without his sanction. 

Final expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. 

Baronets firat created in England. 


Danish East India Company 
founded. 

Prohibition of tobacco in Russia. 


Mulla Wajhi, the author of the 
Sab Ras, who wrote, in twelve 
days, his masnavï entitled Qutb-i - 
Mushtan, the Iove-story of 
Sultan Muhammad Qulï Qutb 
Shah dï Grolkunda and a girl of 
Bengal. 

Death of Muhammad Qulï Qutb 
Shah, ruler of Golkunda, prob- 
ably the first literary writer of 
Urdu, as already noted in the 
events of 1580. 


British Factory established at 
Sürat by permission of Jahangir. 
Death of the poet Nazïrï. 


Jahangir marries Nür Jahan in 
Hindustan. 

Death of Muhammad Husain 
Kashmïrï Zarrïn Qalatn (The 
Golden Pen), Akbar’s court 

calligraphist. 

Stone basin of the Vër-nag Spring 
built by Jahangir. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date The World exduding India 

1614 The City of New York, U.S.A., 

was sold to Dutch settlers for 
about 24 dollars by Manhattan 
Tndians. 

Raleigh’s Ui story of the World. 

The Addled Parliament of Eng- 
land. 

1615 Cervantes’ Don Quixole Part II. 

appears. 

1616 Shakcspeare and Cervantes die. 
The Ta'nkh-i-Alam Ara-i-'Ahbdsi 

cumposed by Sikandar Munshl. 
Smoking introduced into Switzer- 
land. 


1617 


1618 The Thirty Years’ War begins 
between the Evangelie Union 
under the Elector Palatine and 
the Catholic League under the 
Duke of Bavaria. 


India exduding Kashmïr 


Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy from 
James I to the Mughuls. 

Udaipur conquered by Prince 
Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahan. 

Bubonic plague breaks out in 
parts of Northern India. 

The poet Zuhürï of Tursbïz (situated 
to the west of Mashhad and the 
north of Turbat-i-Hydari, in 
Khurasan) dies in an affray in the 
Deccan. 

The Dutch commenced trade in 
India near Sürat, and establish- 
ed a factory at Ahmadabad. 


Kashmïr 


Birth of Mulla Mu hsin Fdnx 
(approximate). 

Akhun Rahnuma Kashmlrï revives 
carpet-weaving on his return 
from the Hajj via Central Asia. 


Ral’s-uI-Mulk Malik Haiclar Cha- 
dura writes his History of 
Kashmïr. 

Dil&war Khan, Govemor of 
Kashmïr. 


KashIr 



Jahanglr visite Kashmïr. Laying 

1619 out of the Shalamar Bagh. 

Jahangïr’s inscription at Ver-nag. 

Prince Khurram leaves Kashmïr to 
co mma nd the Imperial Forces 
against Malik Ambar of Ahmad- 
nagar. 

Fire in Srlnagar. Jami‘ Masjid 
re-built second time. 


1620 Bacon’s Nonum Organum deckres 

experience the starting point 
and indnction the trae method 
of knowiedge. 

First Negro slaves landed at James* 
town in Virginia by a Dutch ship. 

1621 

1622 The poet and theologian, Baha- Rebellion of Prince Khurram. 

ud-Din Amulï, dies. Death of Prince Khusrav. 

The London Weekly News published. 

1623 The Dutch massacre English 

traders at Amboyana in Malaya. 


Kishtwar annexed by Dilawar 
Khan. 

Kangja annexed to the Mughul 
empire. 


Nür Jahan’s mother, ‘Iamat 
Begam, dies. 

1‘timad-ud-DauJah dies. 

Prince Khusrav dies. 

N3r Jahan’s Patthar or Nau or 
ShabI Masjid built in Srlnagar 
under the supervision of Malik 
Haidar of Chadura. 


1624 War bctween England and Spain. Tuis! Das dies at Benares. 


Rüp BhawanI, Kashmirl poetess, 
is born. 


& 
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Date The World eiduding India India exduding Kashmïr Kashmïr 

1625 Charles I of Eagland reigns. Dutch factory at Chinsura, Bengal. Jahangir leaves KashmïrforLahore. 

1626 Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Vendam) Ghawwaaï of Golkunda writes, in the 

died. DakkanI Urdu, the first work of 

Madame de Sèvignè, the queen fiction entitled Saif-id-Mvlük 

of letter-writers, born. Shahzada Misr and Badï'-ul-Jamöl 

Shahzadi Hasïn ; the second work of 
fiction, the TtUx-ndma, being written 
in 1639, both masnama. 

Prince Parvïz dies. 

Death of Mafik Ambar. 

‘Abdur Rahïm Khan-Khanan 

dies at Delhi. 

1627 Death of Hakïm Sharaf-ud-Din Shah Jahan succeeds Jahangir. Jahanglr orders the construction 

Hasan Shifaï, court-physician Sivajï born. of the cascade at Vërnag. 

of Shah ‘Abbas the Great, and a Ibrahïm Kauza built .at Bijapur. Jahangir leaves Lahore for 

well-known poet. Death of the poet Tdlib AmuÜ. Kashmïr in March 1627. 

Jahangir dies at Bhimbar in 
October 1627, on his way back 
from Kashmïr. 

1628 The English Petilion oj Right. The tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara Enthronement of Shah Jahan. 

built by Shah Jahan. 

1630 Gustavus-Adolphus of Sweden in- Raja Hirde Shah, the Gond ruler, The author of the Dabistan meets 

vades Germany. makes Ramnagar (near Mandia, Azar Kaiwan in Kashmïr. 

Central Provinces), his capita! Mulla Tahir Ghanï, the great 

and builds his palace. poet of Kashmïr, was born 

(approximate). 


KASHlR 



1631 

1632 Gustavus-Adolphus killed at the 

battle of Lützen, in Saxony, 
Germany. 

The philosopher, Spinoza, horn. 

1631 Cardinal Richelieu founds the 

Académie Franc ai se. 

Walleustein, German soldier and 
statesman, is mordered. 

Lully, the musician, bom. 

1635 


1638 Japan closed to Christianity and 
the West until 1965. 

The Turks defeat the Iranians 
and take the city of Baghdad. 


1639 


Death of Muintaz Mahall at 
Burhanpur on the Taptï, Central 
Provinces. 

Building of the Taj Mahall begun. 
Huglï taken from the Portuguese. 


Zinat-un-Nisa’ Begam bom at 
Aurangabad (Deccan). 


First consignment of pepper sent 
from Cochin by the English to 
England. 

Building of the Lal Qala‘ of Delhi 
commenced by Shah Jahan. 

The Assamese invaded Bengal but 
were repulsed by Islam Khan. 

Zïb-un-Nisa’ Begam bom at 
Daulatabid, Deccan. 

The Ravï Canal completed. 

Jahan Ara complete3 the Münis-vl- 
Arwdh, the life of Khwaja Mu'in- 
ud-Dïn Chishti of Ajmer. 


Dara Shuküh’s bridge over the 
Jhelum at Bijbihara. 

Shah Jahan visits the Vallcy. 
Chashma-i-Shahï Garden laid out. 


Nashat Bagh laid out. 


Nasim Bagh laid out. 

Bridge on the Jhelum at Pamp5r. 


The author of the Dabistan meets 
Süfi Mulla Isma'ïl Isfahani in 
Kashmïr. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



The World induding India 


India excluding Kashniir 


Koêhtntr 


Date 


1640 Charles I of England aummons 

the Long Parliament. 

1641 The first attempt at Parliamen- 

tary reporting was made. 


1642 Oftlileo died. 

Newton born. 

1643 Barometer invented. 

Lewis XIV of France began hia 
reign of 72 jears. 

1644 Ming Empire succumbs to the 

rebel Li. 

Wu San-Kwei opens China to the 
Manchüs. 

The Manchüs establish themselvea 
in China by endiug the Ming 
dynasty. 


The Safinai-td-Auliyd of Prince Dara 
Shuküh in 1049 a. h. 

Death of the poet, Jalal Asïr. 

The EngÜ3h occupy Hugli. 

Hahlm ‘Hm-ud-Dln of Chiniöt, who 
became Nawwab Wazlr Khan 
and mier of Lahore in the time 
of Shah Jahan, completed the 
Wazlr Khan’a Masjid at Lahore 
in 1051 a.h.=1641 a.c. 

Garft Hargobind, who was the 
hr8t Sikh Garft to enter upon a 
military career, dies. 

The Sakinat-ul-Auliyd of Prince 
Dara Shukuh in 1052 A. h. 

Taj Mahall completed. 


The Achabal Spring Garden laid out. 
Bagh-i-üahl laid out near Bachba- 
pör which is further up Nasim. 


Mnlla Muhsin Fdriï at Mashhad 
in Iran (probable). 
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The World aehtding India 


Kathmvr 


Datt 
1604 

1600 China checks the advance of 

Ruama south of the Amur. 

1606 The philosopher, Spinoza, was 

g qmm oned before the elders of 
the synagogue on a charge 
of hereay and excommunicated. 

Mahammad Kiuprili, Grand Vazir 
of Turkey under Mahammad 
IV (1648—87). 

1607 Cinchona, [after the name of the 

Peruvian Viceroy of Spain, Del 
Chinchon, about 1640 a.c.], 
brat introduced into Calcutta 
during the malaria epidemie 
of 1657. 

Cromwell founda the Darham 
Univeraity which is auppreased 
at the Restoration and revived 
in 1837. 

The fint ahipping paper was pub* 
fisbed. 

1608 Cromwell died. 


India exeluding Kathmir 

The Majma'-xd-Bahrain of Prinoe 
Dara Shukfih. 


Göl Gumbaz built at Bljapur. 


Aurangabad in the Deccan named 
as auch. 


Aarangzlb deposes Shah Jahan 
and himself ascends the 
throne. 


$ 

The author of the Dabiatan is 
•ttacked by a disease. 


KASHlB 



1669 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1668 


The French dramatiek Molière’* 
fint masterpioce. 

Royal Society of England founded. 

Daniël Defoe born. 

Ahmad Kiuprili aacoeeda hia 
father as Grand VazErof Turkey. 
Turks invade Tranaylvania. 

K’ang Hm commeDcea reign in 
China. 

Descartea’ L’Homme, his fint trea- 
tise on physiology, published. 

Death of Pascal, French writer. 

First hoepital in American coloniea 
(Long Ialand, New York). 

MiltoD finwhes his Para dist Lost. 

New York captured by the 
Engliah. 

French East India Compsny estab- 
lished. 

The Great Plague in England. 

Newton announces the Law of 
Gravitation. 

The Jiaskol (Great Schism) in the 
Rusaian Church. 

England, Holland and Sweden 
fonn the Triple AUiance. 


Sivajl murdera Afzal Khan. 
Bernier arrivés in India. 
Dara Shoküh executed. 


Acquisition pf Bombay by the 
English from Portugal. 

Mlr Jumla dies before teaching 
Dacca. 

Sivajl loots Sörat. 


Sivajl surrendera to Aurangzlb. 
Tavernier in India. 


Wall DakhanI, the Chaucer of 
Urdu poetry, bom at Aurang- 
abad, Deccan. 


‘Ailama ‘Abdul Halrim of Sialköt, 
the pupil of Mulla Karna 1 
Kaahmlrï, diea. 

Severe earthquake. 


Aurangzlb visite Kashmïr. 

Bernier comes to the Yalley in the 
service of Nawwab Danishmand 
Khan. 

Naukadal (new bridge) over the 
Jhelum built. 

Mulla Tahir Qhanï, the great poet 
of Kaahmlr, dies 


CHART OF CONTEMPORABY EVENTS 



Dmte The World exctuding India 

1669 The Turks caprured Oete frons 

the Venetians aftei 20 years’ 
war. 

1670 The poet Mina 'AU Muhamr'ad 

Sd’ib (bom at Tabrïz) dies at 
Isfahan. 


1671 Milton’s Paradise Regain&l and 

Samson Agonistes. 

1672 Peter 1, called the Great, bom in 

Moscow on May 30th. 

1673 Death of Molière, the French 

dramatist. 

St. Helena was recovered firom 
the Dutch by Captain Monden 
and waa granted to the Eas$ 
India Companv by Charles II. 


India exduding Koshntr 
Jat rebeUion neai Mathura. 


Pnncess Raushan Rai Begam 
commonly known as Raushan 
Ara dies. 


Buddha Singh, son of Bahar Mal, 
and great-great grandfather of 
Ranjït Singh, adopts the Sikh 
religion 


Satnami insnrrectjon in Mewat. 


Kaakmit Cw 


Safa Kadal (bridge) over the 
Jhelura built. 

Lschhman Das, known as Banda 
Bairagï, bom ar the village 
Golad (Mendhar Tahsïl, Punch 
State, Kaahinlr). 


Mulla Muhsin Fdnï, the weil-known 
philosopher-poet of Kashmïr, 
and the anthor of the Dabistan- 
i-Mazahib dies. 


KASHlR 



1674 


1675 

1676 

1676 

1679 

1680 

1682 


Fire in Srïnagar. 

The Jami‘ Masjid re-built thircl 
time. 


Gurü Goviad Singh bom. 

Aurangzib attacks Bïjapur. 
Re-imposition of the jizya. 


Death of Milton. 

New Amsterdam finallv becoraes 
British and is re-named New 
York, U.S.A. 


The Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. 

Dryden’s Aurangzebe produced. 

Death of the Turkish Grand Vazïr, 
Ahmad Kiuprili. 

Mustafa Kiuprili, his brother, 
8ucceeds in the office. 

Leibnitz, the philosopher, visits 

SjMnoza. 

Habeas Corpus Act in England. 

Mullft Muhsin Fait, poet, philoso¬ 
pher, and theologian of Kasban, 
dies. 


The Rye House Plot. 

Peter the Great of Russia (to 
January 1725). 


The Jamï‘ or Shaht Masjid, Lahore, 
built by Aurangzib. 

Sivajï enthroned as independent 
ra ja. 

Pondicherry founded by Fran<;oi3 
Martin. 

Sikh Gurü Tegh Bahadur killed 
by a Sikh. 


Death of Sivajï. 

Qazï Mahmüd Bahrï, one of the 
earliest poets of Urdu, born in 
Gogï village in the Deccan (ap- 
proximate). 

Sir John C'hild, Governor of 

Bombay. 


Continuous rain for one month 
spoils crops. 


CflART OF CONTEM 1’ORARY KVKNTS 



The World excluding India 


India excluding Kathmxr 


Kashmvr 


Date 


1683 


1684 

1685 


1686 

1687 


The last Turkish attack on 
Vienna defeated by John III of 
Ploand. 

Bishop George Berkeley born. 

Bach and Handel, the musicians, 
were born. 

John Locke’a Two Treaiises on 
Government. 


Newton’a Principia published. 
Deposition of Muhammad IV and 
accession of Sulaiman II of 
Turkey. 


Aurangzlb drives out the English 
from Bengal. 

Fall of Bijapur. 

Fall of Golkunda. 

Pondicherry was established by 
the French. 

Bombay was constituted a pre- 
sidency, and made supreme over 
all the East India Company’s 
establishments in India. 


1688 Revolution in England. 

Flight of James II. 

W illiam of Orange enters London Ezecution of Raja SambhajI. 
in December. Siraj-ud-Din 'All Kban Arzü born. 

1689 Treaty of Nercbinsk between Shah ‘Abdul Latlf of Bhlt 

Russia and China. (Hydarabad, Sind), whose poetry 

is a classic of the Sindi language, 
was born in 1689, and died in 
1^52. 


Sr 


Farrukh Siyar born of his 
Kashmlrl mother. 


Sunnls and ShTas quarrel. 

Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahim Shaikhman 
who died in Srlnagar in 1786 
was born in Taahqand. 


ttJHSV^ 



1690 Presbyterianism established in 
the national Chorch of Scotland. 
Locke’s Essay on the ffuman 
Understanding published. 

1693 Locke’s Tkoughts on Education. 
The prmting press in New York. 

1694 Bank óf England incorporated. 
Voltaire bom. 

First modem Universitv of Halle 
founded in Germany. 

1695 Henry Purcell, the mosician, died. 
Death of La Fontaine, the greatest 

French poet of the 17th 
century. 

1696 Euglish “ Aseasaination Plot ” 

disco vered. 


1697 George Sale, the first English 

transistor of the Qur’an, 
bom. 

1698 New Eoglish East India Company 

(General Society) incorporated. 


Establishment of Fort William at 
Calcutta. 

Embassy from Istanboul arrivés 
at the court of Aurangzib. 

Job Chamock dies. 


Gorü Gobind Singh founds the 
Khalsa (from the Persian word 
Khdlisa) i.e., chosen or elect of 
God. 

Shah Daulah of Gujrat (Punjab) 
dies at the age of 115. 

The Jami‘ Masjid of Sira, Tumkur 
district of Mysore State, was 
made of hewn stone. 

Sayyid Miran Haahiml. a court- 
poet of ‘All ‘Adil Shah of 
Bïjapur, died. 

Mughids besiege Satara. 


Hifzollah Khan hands over charge 
to Muzaffar Khan as Sübadar of 
Kashmïr. 


Khwaja Nür-nd-Din Ishbarï or 
Ashawari Kashmïri broaght the 
cacred hair of the Prophet from 
Bijapur. This led to the 
construction of the Ziyarat 
(shrine) at Harrat-bal- Srlnagar. $ 


CHART OF OONTEMPORARY EVENTS 



Date The World excluding India India excluding Kashmïr Katkmïr 

1699 Society for the j Promotion of Shams-ud-Dïn Mlrza Jan-i-Janan 
Christian Knowledge founded. Mazhar, poet of Delhi, bom. 

1701 War of the Spanish Succession. 

1703 Leningrad founded bj Peter 1» 
and called St. Petersburg, re- 
naraed Petrograd in August 1914, 
and given its present name on 
January 26, 1924. 


1704 


Hassan-ul Hind Mïr Sayyid 

Ghulam ‘AU Azad Bilgramï, a 
well-bnown author, bom. 

1705 

Moecow Ufliversity founded by 
Peter the Great. 


1706 


Death of Wall-ullah Wati DakhanI 
(1118 a.h.) at Ahmadabad. 

1707 

Riissia takes Kamaskatka. 

Death of Aurangzfb at Ahmad- Jalal Khan, Sübadar of Kashmïr. 


Fihlding born. 

nagar. 

1708 

Influenza in Europe. 

Gurü Govind Singh who had gone 


Permanent Union of the two 

to the Deecan on the invitation. 


EngHsh East India Companies. 

and in the service of Aorangzib 
died at Nanded,Deccan,of wounds 
inflicted by two Path&ns whose j 

father was killed by the Gurü. 

Saliü Ra ja of Satüra. 


KASHIP 



1709 


1710 


1711 


1713 


Russian prisoners first sent to Death of Prince Kam Bakhsh. 
Siberia. 


Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi, 
founded by Nawwab Ghazï-ud- 
Dïn Khan FirBz Jang, Father of 
Asaf Jah I, the founder of the Asaf 
Jahï dynasty of the Deccan. 


Pope’s Essay on Grilicism. 

Addison and Stee le edit the 
Spectator. 

David Hume, English philosopher, 
hora. 

Death of Boneau, the Freneh 
critic. 

The Father of Russian Science 
as well as the Founder of 
Russian Literature, Michae' 
Lomonosov, born in the village 
Denisovka, now Lomonosov, 
Archangel Gubernia. His death 
occurred on April 15, 1765. 


Peace of Utrecht. 

Frederick the Great of Prussi? 
born. 


Madrasa Sayyid Mansür eatab 
lished. 


Accession of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar. 


o* 
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The World exduding India India excluding Kashmir Kathmïr 

Accesaion of the House of Hanorer BaJaji Viahwanath Peshwa. 
in England on the death of 


KASHIr 
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Lmperor. (approximate). 

1736-7 Nadir proclairaed Shah of Iran, and The Persian Translation of the 
lays the foundations of Bushire Qur’an by Shah Walxullah of 

(now haring a population of Delhi (1737-8 a.c.) 

16,000) on the Persian Gulf. 



1738 Nadir Shah captoraa Qandahar and Nadir Shah’s sack of DelLl. 

Kabol. 

1739 Beginnings of the Methodist 3Iove- 

ment iq England. Balaji Rao Peshwa. 

1740 ‘Abdul Wahhab of Najd commences Anwar-nd-Dïn, Nawwab of Kar- 

his Puritan Movement. natie. 

Nadir Shah conquers Bukhara and 
Khlva. 

Sa'adat Khan Nawwab Vazïr of 
Leipzig acquires faiue as the Oudh. 

literaxy Capital of Germany. ‘Alï Vardï Khan Nawwab of 

Voltaire’s Mahomet. Bengal. 

Nazir Akbarabadï born. 

1741 Linnaeus’ botanica! garden at Husain DQst Khan known as 

Upsala, Sweden. Chanda Sahib captured by the 

An historical and cntical account Marathas. 

of the Theaire» of Europe by Nana Farnavls born at Satara. 

M. Riccobon of the Italian 
Theatres at Paris. 

1745 Jacobite Revolt in England. 

Field Marshall Mikhail Kutusov ® , * se tbe Rohillas. 

of Russia, who defeated Napoleon Wars of the Karnatic begin. 10,000 houses swept away by 

in 1812, was bom on September flood. 

16th. Begam Samrü bom. 


Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim of Kashmïr 
arrivés at Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi) 
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Kathmtr 


ft 


1746 


1747 


1748 

1749 


1750 


The Swiss educator, Peetaloszi, 
boni. 

Francisco Goya, the Spanish painter, 
bom. 

PriocetoD University, U. S. A., 
founded. 

On the assassination of Nadir, hia 
cavalry-general, Ahmad Shah 
Durranï, fonnds the idngdom of 
modem Afghanistan. 

Excavation of Pompeii begin?. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Goethe bom. 

A.G. Werner, the geologist, bom. 


Yoltaire leaves for Berlin on the 
invitation of Frederick the 
Great of Pmaeia. 


Mlrza Muhammad, subsequently 
known as Siraj-ud-Daula, was 
married at Murshidabad, Bengal. 

Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi bom in 
1139' A. H. 

Haibat Jang, father of Siraj-ad- 
Daula, killed by an Afghan. 


Ahmad Shah DnrranI’s fim 

invasion of the Pnnjab. 

Death of Nizam-ul-Mnlk Asaf 

Jah. 

Insurrection of the Wahhabls. 

Anwar-ud-Din killed by Chanda 
Sahib at Ambüx. 

Shah Rafï‘-ud-Dïn of Delhi died at 
the age of 70 in 1163 a. h. 

Muzaffar Jang succeeds Nasir 

Jang. 

Tarabai stirs np rising against the 
Peshwa. 


Death of the Emperor Mohammed 
Shah of Delhi. 

Accession of the Emperor Ahmad 
Shah of Delhi. 


Mir ‘Abdullah Baihaql, a scholar 
and poet, bom in 1163 a^u 


kashIr 



Ghul&m HamadanI Mus-haft, poet 
of Delhi, bom at Amroha, U.P. 

J751 The'Pencsvlvania Hospital fooaded Salabat Jang succeeds Muzaffar 
at Philadelphia, U.S.A. Jang. 

The Sunehrï (golden) Masjid of 
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oe:ow State University founded poet, 
on the initiative of the Husgian 
acientist, Michael Lomonoaov, 
who^e name it bears. 
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1761 Eoussean’s famons novel, Txt 

Nouvelle Heloisc, wherein he 
illustratea the superiority of 
feeling to intellect. 

J.G. Lehman, a Gennan miner, and 
one of the founders of the 
Science of Geology, appointed 
Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of Imperial Museum, 
St. Petersburg (Leningrad). 

1762 


1762-63 War betwecn England and Spain. 
The Spaniards and the French 
invade Portugal which ia saved 
by the Engliah. 

Peace of Paria. Canada ceded to 
England. 

1763 Special professional training re- 

quired of all Gern.au teachers. 

1764 Rouaseau's Emile. 

Expulsion of Jesuits from France. 


Mlr Qasim becomea Nawwab of 
BeDgal. 

Nizam ‘Alï imprisoned Salabat 
.Tang and invested himself with 
the Sübadarship of the Deccan. 


The Shahïdganj Moaque, Lahore, 
seized by Sikhs. 

Death of Shah Waliullab, divine of 
Delhi, bom in 1159 a. h. 

Haidar ‘Ali becomes the ruler of 
Mysore. 

Massacre of Patna. 


Battle of Buxar. Shah Alam 
accepts English protection. 

Sikhs besiege Lahore and compel 
Kabuli Mal, the governor of 
Ah mad Shah Durrani, to make over 
the town and fortress to them. 


Sukh Jïwan Mal, governor of 
Kashmïr, blinded and dismissed. 


Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam Dida' 
mari, the historian, dies. 


CHART OF CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
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1765 The Stamp Act in England. Clive obtaina the Dioani of 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from 
the Mughul Emperor. 

Death of Mïr Ja'far. 

Najm-ud-Daula succeeded his 
father Mïr Ja'far as Nawwab of 
Bengal. 

1766 Saif-ud-Danla succeeded his 

brother Najm-ud-Daula as 
Nawwab of Bengal. 

1769 Napoleon Bonaparte bom. Hydarabad, the Capital of Sind 

Steam Engine. befor « the advent of Bntish mie 

The Infant School movement was founded by Ghulam Shah 

begins in France. Kalhora in 1768 on the old 

William Smith, called “ Strata ” Neran-Kot, a D d named after 
Smith, the father of English 1118 P* r Sayyid Haidar ‘Alï Shah. 

Geology, bom. 

1770 Beethoven bom. Famine in Bengal. Flood. 

Hegel bom. Mubarak-ud-Daule, the third son 

Wordsworth bom. of Mïr Ja'far, became * Nawwab 

of Bengal. 

1771 John Hunter’s treatise on the Shah ‘Alam goes to Delhi with Amlr Sher Jawan, govemor of 

teeth published. the Marathas. Kashmïr. 

Anquetil du Perron publiahes in 
French the works of Zoroaster. 
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1772 pirst Partition of Poland. Warren Hastings governor of 

Bengal. 

George Hodley publishcs the 
first grammar of Urdu or 
Hindustani. 

‘Usman Marwandi of Iran known 
as Qalandar Lal Shah Baz died 
in Sehwan (Sind). 

1773 Medical Society of London foun- 

ded. 

Jescit order suppressed by Clement 

XIV. 


Suppression of tbe Bohillas. 

The Regulating Act passed. 

1774 Suicide of Clive in England. Warren Hastings becomes gover- 
Deatb of Oliver Goldsmith. nor-general of India. 

Robilla war. 

Bogle’s mission to Tibet. 

Ram Mohan Roy bom at Radha- 
nagar in the District of Hugli, 
Bengal. 


Shergarhï, the royal palace of 
Srinagar, constrncted and named 
aftei the Governor Amir Sher 
Jawan. 


Death of Ahmad Shah Durranl. 

Accession of his son Tïmüu 
Shah who removes the Capital 
from Qandahar to Kabul. 

Annra Kadal (bridge) over the 
Jhelunx river constructed and 
named after the Nazim, Amir 
Sher Jawan. 


Khwaja Kamal-ud-Dïn Naqsh- 
bandi killed. 
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1775 Jane Austen born. 3huja‘-ud-Daula becomes Naw- 

Immanuel Kant reads a German Vazir of Oudh. 

trnnafation of the works of Case of the Begams of Oudh. 

David Hume. Bahadur Shah II, Zafar, born. 

Nand Kumar was arrested under 
a warrant of the Supreme Court 
at the suit of Mohan Prashad 
on a charge of forgery and 
was. tried by Sir Elijah Impey, 
convicted and genteneed to be 
hanged. 

1776 American War. Declaration of Lord Pigot, who had been governor Hajï Karïmdad Khan govemor of 

Independence by the United of Madras, was arrested and Kashmïr under Afghan rule. 

States. imprisoned at St. Thomas 

The first volume of Gibbon’s De- Mount where lie died in the 

cline and Fall of tbz Roman following year. 

Empire appears. Treaty of Purandhar. 

Death of David Hume. Mahan Singh, father of Ranjït 

Singh, married 

1778 Herbart (German educator) born. First Yernacuïar woTk printed in„ 

Deaths of Cltatham, Linnaeus, India, Halhead’s Bengali gram- 

Rousseau, and Yoltaire. mar. 

1779 First. Iron Bridge in England. Death of Shaikh ‘Alï Hazin at 

Benares. 
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1780 


1781 


1782 


1783 


The twelfth Earl of Derby founded 
the famous Derby race'at Epsom 
ia England. 

End of the rcign of Maria 
Theresa. 

Lutf ‘Alï Beg Azar, autior of the 
Atash-kadah, dies. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude 
published. 


Independence of the U. S. A. 
recognized by England. 

Legialative Independence of Ire- 
land granted. 

Froöbel (German educator) born. 

Peace of Versailles between Eng¬ 
land and France. 

Sunday*Schools founded. 

The steamboat invented. 


Ranjït Singh . born to Mahan 
Singh. 

First Indian newspaper in 
English, Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, 
appears. 

Warren Hastings’ duel with 
Francis. 

The Calcutta Madrasa founded by 
Warren Hastings. 

Death of Mïrza Muhammad Rafl* 
Sauda. 

Death of the poet Mïrza Jan-i-Janan 
Mazhar of Delhi. 

Chet Singh,- raja of Benares, 
deposed. 

Death of Sultan Haidar ‘AU of 
Mysore. 

Abu’1 Fath Tïpü Sultan (named 
after the saint Tïpü Mastan Valï) 
becomes Sultan of Mysore. 

Treaty of Salbaï. 

Fox’s India Bill. 

Warren Hastings censured by 
Directors. 


Fire in Srinagar. 

Mirza Muhtasham Khan Fida, poet, 
dies. 


Cholera. 

Hajï Karimdad Khan, the gover- 
nor, dies. 
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1784 


1785 


1786 


The World excluding India 

First United States ship to China. 
Cavendiah discovers hydrogen. 


Cartwright’s power-loom. 
Webster’s Speller. 
Cowper’s The Task. 


John Walter adda to the eight 
morning papers of London by 
the issue of the Daily Annual 
Register which, three years later, 
became The Times. 


Weber, the musician, bom. 
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Pitt’s India Act. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society estab- 
lishcd by Sir William Jones. 

Resignation of Warren Hastings. 

Mir Hasan writes the masnavi Sihr- 
ul-Bayan (1199 a. h.). 

Death of Ni'mat Khan-i-‘Alï. 

Death of Khwaja Mir Dard, Urdu 
poet, at Delhi, at the age of 
66, in 1199 a.h. 

Mir Ghulam ‘Al! Azad Bilgramï, 
bom in 1704, died. 

The Siyar-ul-MtUa’akhkhirïn, in 
four Volumes, is the history of 
India, written in Persian in 
1780—85 A.c., by Sayyid Ghulam 
Husain Tabatabaï, a noble of 
Patna, who resided with his 
father at the Court of the 
Nawwabs of Bengal. 

Building of the Göl-ghar, a hundred 
foot dome-shaped structure on 
the banks of the Ganges, at 
Patna, for storing grain in times 
of scarcity. This old granary was 
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Earthquake. 


Azad Khan, Karïm-dad Khan’s 
Bon and suecessor, as Sübadar, 
visits the Pari Mahall. 


Mir Dad Khan, Sübadar of Kashmir. 
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1787 

1788 


1789 


The American Constitutional Con- 
vention met at Philadelphia, 
U. S. A. 

War between Germany and Turkey. 

First Federal Congress of the 
United States at New York. 

Schopenbauer bom. 

Byron born. 

The French Revolution commences 
with the destruction of the 
Bastillc. The French Constituent 
Assembly met for the first time. 

George Washington, President of 
the U.S.A. 

Uranium (the metallic element of a 
hard white metal) essential to the 
construction of the atomic bomb 
ueed against the twp cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
Japan in the World War II, 
discovered in 1789 but not 
isolated ontil 1840. 


used in June 1943 for storing rice 
and other grain on account of 
prevaüing scarcity. 

Lord Comwallis, goverqor-general 
of India. 

Sayyid Ahmad Brelvï bom in 
Safar 1201 a.h. = 1786 a.c. 

Trial of Warren Hastings begins 
in England. 

The Jtiydi-us-SaldCin, a history of 
Bengal, written by Ghülam 
Husain Satim at Malda in 
1788. 

Ghulam Qadir Rohilla blinds 
Shah ‘Alarn. 

Scindhia mastera Delhi and curbs 
the Sikhs. 

Shaikh Ibrahim Zauq, poet, 
bom at Delhi. 

Mufti Sadr-ud-Din Khan, Sadr-us- 
Sudür, born at Delhi. 


Khwaja ‘Abdur Rahim Shaikhman 
NaqshbandI of Taehqand died 
in Srïnagar and is buried in 
Mahalla Sayyidwari of the city in 
Jamadï II, 1200 a.h. 


Sir William Jones draws the atten- 
tion of Orientalists to Mulla 
Muhsin Fani’s Dabislan-i- 
Mazahib. 
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1791 


1792 

1793 


The World exduding India 

Dr. Qoillotin invents the guillotine. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Muhammad bin ‘Ali bin Sanüsi 
born at Algiers, Africa. 

Death of ‘Abdul Wahhab, founder 
of the WahabI Movement. 

France beeame a Republic. 
Shelley bom. 


The Second Partition of Polaad. 
Louis XVI beheaded. 

Hegel graduates from Tübingen. 
Cotton gin invented. 
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The Urdu'Translation of the Qur’an 
by Shah ‘Abdul Qadir of Delhi, 
chronogr&matically entitled 

Müzih-i-Qur'an, pompleted. 


Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

Siege of ScriDgapatam. 

Mïr Taqï Mir, Urdu poet, 
bom. 

Sir John Shore governor-general. 

Mïrza Abü Talib Khan, of Oudh 
and Bengal, begins his travels 
in England, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, 1793-6, after which he 
wrote his book of travels in 
Persian. 
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Parmanand, Kashmlri poet, bom 
at Matan. 


Zaman Shah Durrani ascends the 
throne as the mier p.f Ka bul. 
Maharaja Gulab Singh bom. 


m 
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Babar ‘Al! Khan (Mubarak-ud- 
Daula II) succeeded his father as 
Nawwab of Bengal, and reigned 
till his death in 1810. 



1794 The Reign of Terror in France. 

National Normal School in France. 


1795 Bonaparte goes to Italy a3 com- 
mand er-in-chief. 

The Third Partition of Poland. 
Keat3 bom. 

Carlyle bom. 


1796 Bonaparte’s successful campaigna 

in Italy. 

England takes Ceylon. 

Agha Muhammad founds the 
Qajar dynasty of Iran. Teheran 
made the Capital of Iran. 

1797 Comte born. 

Destmction of the Repnblic of 
Venice. 

Reigu of Fath ‘AIï Shah Qajar of 
Iran begin?. 


Death of Madhava Rao Sindhia. 

Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident 
at Benares, endowa the Sanskrit 
College at Benares for teaching 
Hindu law and literatnre. 

Nawwab Asghar ‘Ali Khan Nasïm, 
poet, born. 

Acquittal of Warren Hastings. 

The commercial enterprise of 
Sir John Shore to capture a 
free market in Nepal by means 
of the embassy of Maulavï 
‘Abdul Qadir, son of Wasil ‘Ali 
Khan, Qazï-u’l-Quzat of Warren 
Hastings. 

Mirza Asadullah Khan, Ghdlib, 
poet, born at Agra. 

Gilchrist’s Urdu Grammar. 

Death of Asaf-ud-Daula of Oudh. 

Ranjit Singh poisons his mother 
on account of her misconduct. 


‘Abdullah KhanAlkoaaï, Sübadar 
of Kashmir. 


Co 
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1798 Battle of the Nile between England 

and France. 

Rebellion in lreland. 

Kant’a Anthropology suggeated the 
possibility of the animal origin 
of man. 

Monitorial System established. 
Samuel Butler becomes Headmaster 
of Sbrewsbury. 

1799 Bonaparte becomes First Consul. 
Cigars take the place of snuif. 

Napoleonic wars disseminate them 
throughout Europe. 

1800 Proposed invasion of India by the 

Emperors Paul and Napoleon. 
Malcolm’s Embassy to Iran. 

Lord Macaulay born. 

Public Examination Statuce at 
Oxford. 

The oldest public structure in 
Washington, executive mansion of 
the Presidency of the U.S.A., the 
White House, standing in a 
park of 18 acres, was made ready 
for its occupants. 
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Marquis Wellesley, governor- 
general of India. 

Alarm of the Afghan invasion under 
Zaman Shah. 

Tipü’s mission to Mauritius. 


Conquest of Mysore. Death of 
Tipü. Re-establishment of the 
Hindu Dynasty in Mysore. 

Ranjit Singh becomes master of 
Lahore by receiving the title of 
Ra ja from Zaman Shah. 

Death of Nana Farnavis. 

Rise of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
Amir Khan and of Ranjit Singh. 

Fort William College founded 
by the Marquess Wellesley at 
Calcutta for the training of 
British civil servants in the 
languages, law, history and 
customs of India. 

MQmin Khan Mümin, poet, born 
at Delhi. 
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Kashmir shawls become fashion 
able In Paris, France. 


‘AUamah TafazzulHusain KashmJrJ, 
Prime Minister of Oudh, dies. 
Mrs. Bhawani Das Kachrü, 
Kashmlri poetess, comes to note. 


KashIr 



1801 Union of Great Britain witb The state of the Nawwabs of Quarrel between Shi'as and Sunnis 

Ireland. Karnatik was annexed to British in Srinagar. 

George Bradshaw, English printer India for their sympathy for 

and publisher of Maps and Time Tipü Sultan. 

Tables, bom. Rise of the Barakzaïs in 

India Office Library, which contains Afghanistan, 
some 2,50,000 printed books Mir Amman Dihlavï writes the 
and thousands of manuscripts Bagh-u-Bahdr. 
principally relating to the East, 
founded by the East India 
Company. 

1802 Peace of Amiens (with England, Ranjit Singh acquires Amritsar. 

Spain and Holland) signed by Kharak Singh born to Ranjït 
the French. Singh. 

Victor Hugo, French writer, bom. Treaty of Bassien. 

The Darya-i-Latafal (Ocean of EIo- 
quence), first Urdu Grammar, 
written by Insha’ullah Khan 
Insha and Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Qatïl. 

Mir Babar ‘Ali Anïs, poet, bom at 
Faizabad, United Provinces. 

Sharfatullah of Faridpur, Bengal, 
the founder of the Faraizi 
movement of Eastern Bengal, 
performs the Hajj. The Faraizi 
Movement was partly religious 
and partly agrarian. 
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1505 France declares war against Eng- The translation of the Qur an by Earfchquake. 
l an( j. Shah ‘Abdul Qadir finished. 

Emerson bom. Mirza Salamat Ali Dabïr, poet, 

bom at Delhi. 

The Dastür-ul-Fasdhat (Urdu 
grammar) by Ahmad ‘Al! Yaktd 
(1218 A.H.) 

1804 France made an Empire ; Napoleon ^ ar ^°^ ar 

proclaimed emperor and crowned 
by the Pope. 

Francis II assumea the title of 
• Francis I, Emperor of Austria. 

Hawthorae bom. 

Benjamin Disraeli, the future Earl 
of Beaconsfield, bom. 

Birth of Ludwig Feuerbach, a 
Gennan philosopher, the aathor 
of Essence of Christi-anity —prov- 
mg that the domination of rehgion 
over man had come to an end. 

Nndael Glinka, fonnder of the 
Russian National School of Music, 
bom on June lst. He died on 
15th February, 1857. 
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1805 


1806 


1807 


1808 


Nelson’a victory and death at Failure of Lord Lake at Bharatpur. 
Trafalgar. Cornwallis dies. 

Qazï Sanaullah Panïpatï, the Khalifa 
of Mïrza Mazhar Jan-i-Jan 
and thö Pïr of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad’s father, died at Sarhind. 


Napoleon overhauls the cducaticnal 
system of France. 

Prussia overthrown at Jena. 

Franeis of Anstria drops the 
title of the Holy Roman Emperor. 

John Stuart Mill bom in London. 

Scheme of Indian invasion by 
Emperors Alexander and Napo¬ 
leon. 

Longfellow, poet, bom. 

Louis Agassiz, the father of 
Natural Science in America, 
born. 

Commencement of the Peninsular 
War. 

Goethe’a Faust, Part I. 

Poet Mïrza Habïbullah Qadnï born 
at Shïraz. 


Akbar II is titular king of Delhï. 

Tbe Vellore Matiny. 

Hajï Muhammad Muhsin of Huglï, 
Bengal, draws up the will by 
which he dedicates his entire 
pToperty to charity creating the 
Muhsin Fund. 

Lord Minto, governor-general. 

Raniït Singh begins building the 
fortress of Govindgarh at 
Amritsar, apparently for the 
protection of pilgrims, but really 
for military purposes 

British Missions to Kabul, the 
Punjab, and Sind. 


‘Ata Muhammad Khan, Sübadar 
of Eashmlr. 


Death of Mir 'Abdullab Baihaqï, a 
Kashmïrï poet. 

Death of Mufti Muhammad Sadr- 
ud Dïn Wafai, the author of the 
Masnavï, Tuhfat~ul-Ushshaq, 
Persian MS. 

Baramüla bridge over the Jhelam 
river buüt by ‘Ata Muhammad 
Khan. 
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1809 


1810 

1811 


The World excluding India 

Tennyson -bom. 

Abraham Lincoln bom. 

Charles Darwin born. 

Edgar Allen Poe bom. 

Gogol, the Russian writer, born. 

Mendelssohn, the musician, bom. 

W. E. Gladstone bom. 

Dalton’s atomic theory. 

Divorce of the Emperor and Em- 
prees Josepbine decreed by the 
French Senate. 

Edward Fitzgerald, translator of the 
Rubdiydt or Quatrains of 'Umar 
Khayydm, was bom as Edward 
Purcell, but his father who had 
married a Miss Fitzgerald, assnm- 
ed in 1818 the name of his wife’s 
family. 

Independence established by Chili. 

Berlin University founded- 

Cavour born. 

Independence established by Para- 
gnay. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt 
destroys Maralüks. 

Thackeray bom. 
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Govindgarh fortress at Amritsar 
put into the best state of defence 
by Ranjit Singh. 

Treaty of Amritsar between the 
British and Ranjit Singh. 
“Amritsar is a larger city than 
JLahore. The wealth of the whole 
Punjab seems cpllected in it.and 
the great merchants have 
made it their abode.”— Hügel’s 
Travels, page 391. 

Shah Shuja‘ expelled from Afgha¬ 
nistan. He enters India. 

The Prem Sdgar of Lallïjjï Lal 
appears, having been written in 
1803, 
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First English translation of Muhsin 
Fdnï’8 Ddbutdn, published at 
Calcutta under the name of 
Francis Gladwin. 

German translation of the Dabit- 
tdn by Dalberg. 


Nidhan Singh Atha disgusted with 
Ranjit Singh quitB the Punjab 
and enters the service of ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan. 

Mir ‘Abdullah Baihaqï, a great 
scholar and poet, dies in 1226 

A.H. 


Mir Taqï Mir, poet, dies. 


Rise of the Pindaris. 
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1812 


1813 


1811 


Vissarion Belincky, Russian revolu- 
tionary democrat, edncationist, 
philosopher, and founder of the 
Kassian School of Literary Criti- 
cism, bom in Swaborg, Finland, 
on Jone 13th. 

War between England and 
America commenced. 

Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 

Charles Dickens bom. 

Birth of Alfred Krupp, the founder 
of the Krupp’s Works at Essen, 
North West Germany. 

Commencement of the Oerman War 
of Independente. 

The Order of Iron Cross inatituted. 


Stephenson’s Locomotivo. 

Charles Keade, writer, bom. 

The Great Ukranian Poet, Taras 
Shevehenk3 Shevchenko, bom in 
March. 


Hajï Muhammad Muhsin of Hngll 
dies. 


Ranjït Singh obtains the Kuh-i- 
Nür diamond from Shah Shuja'. 

East India Company loses trade 
monópoly. 

The Plr Pagaro or Pagwaro gaddï 
was established in Sind. The 
seventh successor, Sayyid 
Sibghatullah, was hanged on 
20th March, 1943. 

The Gurkha War. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir of Delhi, bom 
in 1167 a. H.=1753 A.C., died at 
the age of 63 in 1230 a.h. 


‘Ata Muhamma'd Ehan fortifies 
the Pir Pantsal route against 
Sikh invasioD. 


Muhammad ‘Azïm Khan, govemor 
of Eashmir. 

Famine. 


Ranjit Singh’s attempt to get 
Kashmir fails. 
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1816 Napoleon abolishes Slave Trade. Vaikrama Singh, the King of Ganga Prashad’s Samsar maya 

Napoleon defeated at Waterloo. Ceylon, was deposed by the Mohajdl Sxukh-Dokh-Charita, a 

Napoleon arrivés at St. Helena tc British, and Cevlon becamc a work in Kaehmir! poetry. 

remain for life. dependency of the British 

The Congress' of Vienna. Crown. 

Bismarck bom. 

Davy invents the Safety Lamp for 
coal miners. 

1816 Hegel finishes his Logic. Hindu College of Calcutta estab- 

The Stethoscope invented. lished by David Hare (a watch* 

Independence established by Bue- maker of Calcutta) and kam 

nos Ayres and other Provinces Mohan Roy. This same college 

in South America. is now the Presideccy College of 

Calcutta. 

1817 Introduction of the Modem Printing Sayyid Insha’ullah. Khan Insha’ 

Press into Iran. dies. 

Hegel’s Encyclopaedia oj the Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan bom at 
Philosophical Sciences. Delhi. 

Karl Marx, the author of Capital, For diffusion of useful elementary 
born in Trier (Treves), Germany knowledge, the Calcutta School 
on May 5. Book Society was founded. 

Brevet Major Sylvanus Thayer 
took over the superintendency 
of the United Military Academy 
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1818 


at West Point (situated some 
50 miles up the Hudson Siver 
from New York City, U. S. A.) 
and “ developed it from a 
secondary school to an excellent 
technical college.” 

Muhammad ‘A!ï Pasha of Egypt, 
under orders from the Sultan of 
Turkey, recovers the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Medina from the 
Wahhabïs, and destroys Daraya, 
the old Capital of Najd, before 
Ar Riyaz, which is ten miles 
from the ruins of the old town. 

Ivan Turgeniev, the Russian writer, 
bom. 


The first Bengali newspaper entitled 
the Samdchïr Darpana appeared 
in Serampore under the editor- 
ship of John Clark Marshman. 

Ajmer is handed over to the British 
by Sindkia of Gwaliar. 

Mill’s History of British India. 

Jog Narain Ghossal founds an 
English school in Benares. 

First cotton mills in India. 

The city of Ahmadabad is ceded 
to the British Government. 

A body of officers and citizens 
start performing the functions 
of the Municipality at Ahmad¬ 
abad, which is finally inaugurat- 
ed in 1834. 

The Last Maratha war—Baji Rao 
II deposed. 

The Calcu'ta Journal founded by 
Mr. Buckingham. 

Death of Warren Hastings in 

England. 
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1819 


The World excluding India 


Fath ‘Alï Shah Qajar continues 
his rule over Iran till he dies 
in 1834. 

The First Factory Act passed in 
England through the efforts of 
Robert Owen. 

Queen Victoria born. 

Ruskin born. 

Manchester Massacre ano Dis¬ 
orders in England. 

George III of England dies next 
year ( i.e . 1820). 

University of St. Peter sburg 

founded by Alexander I of 
Russia. 

Steamship crosses the Atlantic. 

Electro-magnetism. 
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The Diocese of Calcutta inaugurated. 

Swamïjï Maharaj, founder of the 
Radhaswami Sat-sang and 
Dayal Bagh, born at Agra, Unit¬ 
ed Piovinces. 

Ajraer handed over to the British 
by Maharaja Sindhiaof Gwaliar. 

Ranjit Singh takes Multan. 

Capitulation of Asirgarh. 

Deposition of Rao of Kutch. 

British expedition to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, governor 
of Bombay. 

Bahaism in India. 

A terrible earthquake separated 
the Run of Kutch from the 
peninsula of India and a large 
portion of dry land was filled 
with water. 

A British battalion, while fighting 
the Marathas, accidentally dis¬ 
covers the caves of Ajanta in the 
Hydarabad State of the Deccan. 
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Kashmir taken by Ranjit Singh 
and annexed to the Punjab. 

Dlwan Moti Ram, first Sikh 
governor of Kashmir. 

Cholera. 
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Volume I 


CHAPTERS I-Vn 

[Pages I to 341) 


[Preparcd b; Mr. V. R. SASHITAL, M.A. (Bom.), and reviied by the Antbor.] 


Abbé Huc, on the death of Dr. William Moorcroft, 208 f.n. 

Abdal Bat:, Commander of Sayyid Mubarak Ehan Baihaqï, 228. 

Abdal Chak, ‘Alï Shah Cbak’s brother, killed by Sayyid Mubarak Ehan 
Baihaqï, 227. 

Abdalï, Ahmad Shah, see Ahmad Shah Durranï. 

‘Abdullah, Shaikh Muhammad, a leader of the day, his ancestor accepta 
Islam at the hands of Mïr ‘Abdur Rashïd Baihaqï, 116. See also index 
to Vol. II. 

'Abdullah Ehfin Halokozaï, his ambitious designs, 320 ; quarrel with his 
Dïw&n Har Das, 321 ; recail, 321 ; escape to Eashmïr, 321 ; defeat 
by Sher Muhammad and flight, 322 ; cstimate of his régime, 322. 

'Abdull&h Ehan Ishak Aqasï, Afghan Govcrnor, 309; defeated by Sukh 
Jïwan Mal, 310. 

'Abdullah Ehan of Eashghar, passes through Eashmïr, 278 ; mentioned 
in Moore’s Lalla Roolth, 278-279. 

‘Abdullah Samarqandï, an adherent of Mïrza Haidar Düghlat, killed in 
the Shï'ite strife, 207. 

‘Abdun Nabï Muhtavï Ehan or Mahbfib Ehan, Mulla, see Muhtavï Ehan. 

‘Abdur Rahman Jaml, Mulla,his Yüsuf-u-Zulaikha translated into Samskrit 
by Pandit Qrïvara, 167, 191. 

‘Abdur Rahman, Sayyid, Bulbul Shah or Bilal Shah, seo Bulbul Sh&h. 

‘Abdur Rahïm Safapurï, Shah, seo Shah ‘Abdur Rahïm. 

‘Abdur Rashïd Ehan, ruler of Eashghar, 203. 

‘Abdus Samad Ahrarï, Govornor of Eashmïr under the Mughuls, 291. 

Abhimanyu I, Buddhism rccoives a check in his reign, 43. 

Abhimanyu II, infant son of Eshomagupta, 58 ; regency under Queen 
Didda, 58 ; sets firo to his Capital, 105. 

Abhinavagupta, Qaiva philosophor, 59 ; lifo and writings, 59-60, 70. 

Abode of Snow, The, description of Manasbal 4, f.n. 6. 

Abu’1 Faiz Foizï, see Foizf. 
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Abu’1 Eazl, praises of Eashmir 1, bis Akbar-nama quoted,1, f.n. 2, des- 
oription of Eashmir in the A'ïn-i-Akban, 5; area of Éamrar and 
Mar&z, 8; reference to the legenda of NïlanSga, 10, f.n. 2; on the roads 
of R&shmlr, 17, f.n. 2; on the death and burial of ShSh Hamadan, 
88; records his meeting with W&hid Sflfï, 96-97; adda muaic to 
Mlrzi Heidar's accoraplishments, 201; on MIrz& Haidar’s adminis- 
tration of Eashmir» 203. 

Abn’1 Hasan ‘All Farrukhi, poet, gives expression to Mahn.fld’s dis* 
appointment at not entering Eashmir, 59. 

Abn’1 Hasan Ban<Je, Ehwaja, Afghan Governor Sukh Jïwan’s adviser, 
309. 

Abn’1 Hasan Turbatï, Ehwaja, father of Nawwab Zafar EhSn Ahsan, 
Qovenor of Eashmir under Shah Jahan, 260, 271. 

Abn’1 Ma'all, Sayyid, BaihaqT, see Baihaql. 

Abu’1 Ma'&ll, Shah, quarrels with Bairam, 242. 

Abn’1 Mughïth al-Husain MansSr al-Hallaj, Muslim mystic, his saying 
qnoted for similarity of Eashmir Qaivism with Islam, 72. 

Abn’1 QSsim Ehan Safi, a Mughul na'ib, 309. 

AbO Sa'Id Mlrza, Eing of Eashghar, deputes Mlrza Haidar Dflghlat for 
the invasion of Eashmir, 197. 

Aborigines, as first settlers in the Eashmir Valley, 15. 

Achabal, gushing spring of, 4; village, 4; f.n. 2. 

Achala, son of Rawanchandra, commander'undcr Sultan Shihab-nd-Dln, 
137; invasion of Eashmir, 128; repulsed by Sh&h Mlr, 129. 

A 9 oka, mies over Eashmir, 37-39; extent of his dominion, 37; religiouB 
toleration, 37; Eaihapa’s description of, 38; mies Eashmir through 
deputy, 38; builds original town of Srlnagar, 38; spread of Bnddhism, 
38. 

Adam Ehan, son of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn or Bad Shih by bis second 
wife, 178; disliked by bis father, 179; military exploits, 179-80; 
maladministration of EamrRj, 180; stands by bis father against Hftjl 
Ehan, 180; designs on his fathcr’s üfe, 183; attempts to secure the 
throne fail, 183; flight to Hindustin, 183; conquest of Ladikh, 179-80; 
raises the Standard of revolt against his father, 180; defeat and flight, 
180-1; invited by nobles, 181; intrigues for throne, 181; reduceS the 
fort -at Sopör in EamrSj, 180. 

Administtation, pre-Islamic under Jalauka, 39; main state officials, 40; 
correspond to Tlrt.has, 40 f.n. ; under Muktapbja, 53; under Sultan 
8hams-ud-Dln I, 133; under Sultan ‘Ala'-ud-Dln, 135; under SultSn 
Shihab-ud-Dïn, 139; Islamic, under Sultan Sikandar, 144-147; under 
Zain-ul-^Abidïn-, 174-75; under Sultan Hasan Sh&h, 185, 186, 187; 
under Akbar, 247-48, 250-51; under Jah&nglr, 263; under Aurangelb 
'Alamglr, 275-76. 

Aflarwat, hill, 4; above Gulmarg, 4 f.n. 8. 

Afghan, JewiBh admixtura in the blood of, 17; rule ovor Eashmir, 297-341; 
Ahmad Shah Durranï, 297-99; TImflr Shah, 300; Zaman Sh&h, 300-3; 
Shuj&'-ul-Mulk, 304-8; bad rule under the Governors, 308-23; clash 
with Sikhs, 329-338; end of—rule, 337-38. 
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Afghanistan, Kashmïr annexed to, at the time of Forster s visit, 14; 
oonquered by Kadphises I, 41; comes undor Hun rule during Tora- 
maua’s reign, 44; conquered by Shihab-ud-Dïn, 138; oondition of, 
1Ö8; b 9 comes independent under Ahmad Shah Durranï, 138; struggle 
for the throne of—under the Durranïs, 297-341; sovejeignty over 
Kashmïr of, 297-338. 

Af ta b-i-Pinh an ï, name of a descendant of ShahHamadan buried iX Kolab, 
116d. 

Afzal Bukharï, Maulana Muhammad, see Muhammad Afzal of Bukhara. 

Afzal Husain, Miyan, draws attention to the statement about the 
death of Kud MalDodby swallowing a piece of diamond, 333 f.n. 2. 

Agha Muhammad Khan, founder of the Kajar Dynasty of Iran, demands 
Balkh from Zaman Shah, 301. 

Agrioulbure, 22; areas reolaimed for oultivation under Muktapüja, 53; 
oonditions during the last years of Karko$a dynasty, 55; Kashmïr’s 
water-logged valley drained undor Avantivarman, 55; extensive 
drainage and irrigation worka carried out, 55-56; irrigation ander 
Zain-ul-'Abidïn, 175; reforms of Zain-ul-'Abidïn, 176. 

Ahkim-i-'Alamgïn, The, compiled by Mir ‘Inayatullah Khan, Oovernor 
of Kashmïr, 290. 

Ahmad Aswad, Malik, commander of foioes, appointed prime minister 
by Sultan Hasan Shah, 185; incroasing jealousy between Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqï and—, 186; tragio end, 186-7. 

Ahmad Shah Durranï, annexes Kashmïr at the time of Forster’s visit, 
14 ; invited by nbbles to annex Kashmïr, 293; Kashmïr passes on to 
the Afghans under—, 294; early career of, 298; king of Afghanist&n, 
299; invasion of India, 299; death, 299; metes out punishment to 
Sukh Jïwan Mal, 311; offers governorship of Kashmïr to Mughlanl 
Bogam, 312; reassertion of sovereignty over Kashmïr by, 313. 

Ahmad Shah Walï, of tho Doccan, contemporary of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn, 
171. 

Ahrarï, ‘Abdus Samad Khan, who defeated Banda Bairagl, deputed 
to Kashmïr to punish Mulla Sharaf-ud-Dïn, 291, 292. See also 
‘Abdus Samad. 

Ahsan, Zafar Khan, Govornor of Kashmïr under the Mughuls, 3. Also 
seo under Zafar Khan. 

Ahsanullah Khan Ahsan, see Ahsan above. 

Ahwat, The, Arabic work eontaining the tonets of the Nfir Bakhshl 
sect, 109; Sir Wolsoly Haig’s views on the doctrines in the—, 109 
f.n. 5. 

Aiba Chak, rofcrrod to by Jahangïr in his Kishtwar campaign, 264. 

A’ïn-i-Akbarï, The, on the Sarkar of Swat, 87 f.n. 1; on Pakhlï, 87 f.n. 

1 ; 238; on whero Shah Hamadan died, 88; on the orroneous inclusion 
of Kabul and Qandahar in Kashmïr in tho reign of Akbar, 251. 

Akbar, calls Kashmïr Bagh-i-Khass, 8 ; visit of Jeromo Xavier to Kashmïr 
undor—, 14; orders revision of tho Bahr-ul-Asmar, 65; compared 
with Zain-ul-'Abidïn, 175-79; oxtont of empire, 175; religious toleranoe, 
176; defects and idiocyncracies, 176-77; family lives, 177-8; genera! 
habits, 179; sonds embassy to Husain Shah Chak, 223; Hajï Ganaï’a 
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deputation to—, 223; Mïrza Muqïm executed for bigotry by, 
223; Husain Shah Chak insulted by, 223; bis ambaasadors at the 
court of ‘Alï Shah Chak, 226; his suzerainty acknowledged by ‘Alï 
Shah Chak, 226; YüsufShah Chakaeeks help from, 229; Kashmïr cam- 
paign, 231-33; refuses to ratify the treaty betwoen YüsufShah and 
Raja Bhagavan Das, 233; invadea Kashmlr to assist Sunnïa, 234; 
interforence in 'Kashmir, 241; dispatches army to put down rebellion, 
242-43; treatmont of Yüsuf Shah criticized, 244; administration of 
Kashmlr, 247-48, 250-51; rebellion crushed, 247-48; builds Nagar- 
nagar, 248; empire route constructed, 251. See also index to 
Vol. II. 

Akbar-nama, The, on Humayün’s intention to invade Kashmlr, 209; 
on Mïrza Haidar’s regency in Kashmlr, 202. 

Akharas, wrestling pits, 27. 

Akhnflr, Sukh Jiwan Mal, conquers, 310; situation on the Chinab of, 310, 
f.n. 4. 

Akhyar-ud-Dïn, tomb in Kishtwar, 115; life and work, 116. 

‘Alamgir, Aurangzïb, see Aurangzib. 

‘Alamgïr II, father of Zuhra Begam, 299; eonfers the title of Raja on 
Sukh Jiwan Mal, 311. 

‘Ala’-ud-Dïn Khan ‘Alaï, Nawwab Mïrza of Loharfl, on Munshï Mohan 
Lal, 340. 

‘ Ala’-ud-Dïn Simnanï, Sayyid, teaohes SSfï mysticism to Shah Hamadan, 
85. 

'Ala’-ud-Dïn, Sultan, quarrels with and defeats Sultan Jamshïd, 134; 
accession, 134; administration, 135; reforms, 135; public works, 135; 
builds ‘Ala’-ud-dïnpor, 135; doath and burial at ‘Ala’-ud-dïnpOr, 
135. 

Al-BïrQnï, aocompanies Mahmüd’s expodition against Kashmlr, 16; 
collccts Information on Kashmlr, 17; views on defence measures in 
Kashmïr quoted, 17. 

Aldous Huxley, see Huxley. 

Alexander the Great, no reference to Kashmïr in the aocounts of his ex* 
pedition, 13. 

‘Allab&d Sarai, 44 and f.n. 3. 

'Alï Beg, Mïrza KamrSn’s genoral, penetrates within sight of Srïnagar, 
196. 

Al-Idrlsl, Muslim geographer, 18. 

‘Alï Beg, Mughul noblo, officer of the Mughul army aiding Abdil M&gre, 
195; raised by Nazuk Shfth as Chiof Minister, 195. 

‘AU Bukhari, Mïr, Qazï, see Mir ‘Alï Bukharï. 

‘Alï Par, minister of Ya’qftb Shah Chak, 233. 

'Alï Hamadanï, Mir Sayyid, known as Shih Hamadan, 84; Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal’s invooation to, 84 ; dato of birth, 85 ; parentage, 85 ; boyhood 
and educatior 85 ; his spiritual guides, 85; travele, 86 ; leaves for 
Kashmïr owing to tho riso of Tïmflr, 86, 116c; peace missiën on the 
battle-field of Ohind, 86; pilgrimago to Mecca, 86; ill-health and death, 
87 ; various accounts of his burial, 88; his mausoleum at Khatl&n, now 
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called Eolab, Appendix to Chapter III, pp. 116 a, b,c,d; belongedto 
the Kubrawï order of Süfls, 89; missionary activities, 89 ; prominent 
co-workers, 89 ; trial of supematural power.s,89 ; Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn 
acknowledges greatness of, 89-90; literary works— The Zakhïral- 
ul-Mulük, 89 ; other works, 90-91 ; bis pootry— ghazals, religious and 
mystical pocms, 91 ; summing up of his life by Sir M. Iqbal, 91 ; 
further notices of his life and work, 92 ; his Khanqdh rebuilt during 
Sultan Hasan Shah’s reign, 186; his gift of a cap to Sultan Qutb-ud* 
Din, 193 and 194 ; f.n. 1 ; his Avrad-i-Sharif, 116c. 

‘A1I Koka, appointed prime minister by Husain Shah Cliak, 222. 

‘AU Malik Kashmïrl, noted by Jahanglr in his dispatch on the conquost 
of Eishtwar, 264. 

‘Ali Mardan Ehan, governor of Kashmir undcr the Mughuls, 272. 

‘AH Shah Chak, intrigues for succession, 224; Husain Shah abdicates 
in his favour, 224 ; ascends throne as ‘AU Shah, 225 ; just and wise 
rule, 225; tolerance to Sunnls, 225 ; Iranian impostor found out, 225 ; 
puts an end to feuds among nobles, 225 ; rise of the Baihaqïs, 225-226 ; 
ministry and wise administration of Saj'yid Muhommad Mubarak 
Baihaqï, prime minister at the oourt of, 226 ; inarriagc alliance, 226 ; 
last Shah Mïrï’s invasion ropulsed, 226 ; fatninc, 226 ; accidental 
death, 227. 

‘Ali Shah, Sultan, announced successor by Sultan Sikandar at his death- 
bed, 147 ; proceeds to Mecca, 155; ontrusts kingdom to Shah! Ehan, 
155 ; persuaded to return by tho Jammu ruler, 155 ; advance against 
and defoat of Shahi Ehan, 155; acccssion, 155; fratricidal contest, 
155-56 ; defeat and death, 156; loss of Little Tibet, 156-57. 

Al-K&mil al-Mubarrad, reforencc from, 263. 

' Allafi oi ‘Allani, Muhammad, see Muhammad ‘Allafi. 

AllShabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii’s family movos from Delhi to, 173 ; 
Nehrü family of, 289. 

'Allani, see Muhammad ‘Allafi. 

Alluvial doposits in the Eashmlr basin, 9 ; gcologist’s ovidcnco about, 11. 

Almas, Shams-ud-Dln, one of tho divincs who tried Yösuf MAu^av, 222; 
executod by Fath Ehan, 223. 

Al-Mas'üdl, Muslim goographer, 18. 

Alpine, Eashmlr mountain surrouudings similor to, 2. 

Alwar State, area eompared to that of Eashmlr, 8. 

Amoer Ali, Syed, see Syed Ameor Ali. 

American visitor and the climate of Eashmlr, 7. 

AraJra Eadal, the city vendor around, 21; bridge built by Amir Muhammad 
Ehin, Afghan Governor, 314.' 

Atnlr-i-Dar, Naurflz appointed to the office of, 185. 

Amlr-i-Eabir’s Letters, 90; see 'Ali Hamadani. 

Amir Munammad, Mahmüd of Ghazna’s son, 59. 

Amir Muhammad Eh&n Jawau Shor, Afghan ruler, see Jawati Sher. 

Amir-ul-Muminïn, tltlo of MahmQd of Ghazna, adapted to Hammlra 
by Ealhaqa, 59. 
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Am\T-ul-UmaTQ, > Hasan Khan appointed by Sultan Haidar Shah, 184. 

Aipritsar, Zain-ul-'Abidïn's supposed balt at, 170. 

Anandavardhana, at tbe court of Jayaplcja and Avantivarman, 56 ; the 
author of tbe Dhvanyaloka, 56. 

Ananta, puts down rebollion by Pamaras, 59 ; military expedition, 59; 
bis vigorous Queen, 59; abdication, 59. 

Anantnag (Islamabad), district of Jammu and Eashmlr, ako a tahsil 
of tbe same district, 7. 

Andarkö);, fort of, 130; Eo$a Ranï removes the court to, 130; bistory 
snd description of, 130 ƒ.». 1 ; invested by Shah Mir, 131; tomb of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn I at, 133 ; Mirza Haidar’s wife and sister 
resided at, 207. 

Andijan, formor Capital of Farghana, Mirza Haidar leaves Babur to go to. 

201 . 

Animals of Kasbmir like the dog, the bear, the wolf, etc., 21. 

Anspach, identifies Jan<Jiala with Qakala, 44. 

‘Aqil Eh&n, his couplet on Eashmlr quotcd, 274. 

Aq-Quyunlls, of Azarbaijan, oontemporaries of Sultan Zaiu-ul-‘Abidln, 
172. 

Arabic, preserved in Bukhara, 18. 

Arabs, Bambas claim descent from, 18; invasion of the Indus Valloy by, 
at times close to Eashmlr, 18; inhabitants of the U.S.S.R., 18-19; 
advance from Sind, 52 ; Muhammad-bin-Qasim in Sind, 75 ; at 
Multin, 76 ; advances towards Eashmlr, 76; Muhammad ‘Allafl, an 
Arab mercenary dismissod by Dahir, 76; Lalitaditya appoals to the 
Chinese Emperor against, 52, 77 ; victory over the Chinese, 77. 

Architecture and soulpture, in stone, introduced by A 9 oka, 38; of 
Vishpu temple at Tapar, 61 nole ; of Martan^a templo typically 
Eashmlrian, influenco of Gandhara, 53 ; ruins at Avantipor, 56; 
golden period in the development of Brahmanical style under 
Lalitaditya and Avantivarman, 56 ; under Sultan SikaDdar, 146-47 ; 
under Sultin Zain-ul-'Abidin, 158-161; buildings and towns, 158; 
palaces and mosques, 158-161. 

Arhflm, Stone Age relics found at, 15. 

Arnold, Sir Thomas, his Coliphale quoted regarding the Sultanate, 135; 
his Pteaching of Islam quoted in conncxion with the sproad of Islam 
in Eashmir, 81 ; 115. 

Arts and Crafts, progress of—under Sultau Zain-ul-'Abidin, 161-62. 
Also see Chapter IX, Volume II. 

AiSrSingh, Sardar, throws away idols from the Golden Templo, Amritsar, 
153. 

Arya* Samajis, disrard idolatry, 153. 

Aryans, invasion of India, 15 ; largo element in the people of Eashmlr, 
19 ; Naga inhabitants conqiicred by, 50 nole', “Aryans,” Germsns, 
forbidden to havo dealings with Jews, 150. 

Asaf Khan, brother of Nflr Jahan, etays next to her in Eashmlr, 260. 

Ashraf-ul-Wuzara,’ titlc first of Haji Jumal Ehan, and later of Sblh Wall 
Khin Bamizai, 299. 
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Asl, Mïrza Haidar Düghlat styles the first part of the Ta’rikk-ï-Rashidi 
as the—, 203. 

Assesament, under Ramadeva and his successors, 37 4 under Shibab-ud-Dln, 
139 ; under Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 170-175. 

'Ata Muhammad Khan, Afghan govomor, strikes coins ip the naine of 
Shaikh Nflr-ud-Din, 101 ; acting governor, 321 ; Na’ib under Hifi* 
Sher Muhammad Khan, 322 ; benevolent rule, 322-23 ; daclares in- 
dependence and dofeats Skuja'-ul-Mulk’s army, 323. 

Alharva Veda, The, CarkoJja, poisonous snake mentioned in, 49 note on 
Karkof, Yödhabha^a studies, 167 ; Shankar Pandurang Pandit 
relies on Kashmirï manuscript of Yödhabhatjia for his edition of, 
167. 

Aujï, poet, 273. 

Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, asconds throne of Dclbf, 14 ; allowanco to Bernier 
granted, 14 ; bigotry oomparod to Sikandar’s, 103 ; lettor to robel son 
oompared to the couplet reoited by Zain-ul-‘Abidfn to Adam Khan, 
183 ; viaits Kashmir, 273 ; unhappy oxperiences, 273-74 ; WBtored 
to health, 274 ; administration, 275-76; Qalmfiq invasion of Tibet 
in his time, 277 ; death, 285-86; Lalla Rookh fastened on—as 
his daughter, 280. 

Avantipura, fonnor name for Pulwama, 7 ; commemorating the name 
of Avantivarman, 56 ; ruina at, 56; location and temple ruina at, 
56, f.n. 2 ; Sultan Jamshïd dofeated at, 134. 

Avanti Swarhin, temple ruin at VantipSr, dedicated to Vishiju, 56. 

Avantivarman, condition of Kashmir at the accession of, 55 ; intomal 
consolidation and development of the country under, 55-56; as a 
builder, 55-56,; revival of Samskrit under, 56-57. 

Azad Bilgrami, Mir Ghulam ‘Alï, his book, Khitdna-i-Amirah, quoted 
about Sukh Jiwan Mal, Governor of Kashmir under tho Afghans, 
311-12. 

Azüd Khan, governor of Kashmir at the time of Forstcr’s visit, 14 ; 
succccds his father llajï Karimdad Khan, 317, strong rule, 317 ; 
uttompts at indopcndence, 317-18; faminc, 318; defeat and death, 
318. 

Azadpur, on the Dolhi-Panipat Road, Munshi Mohan Lal builds the Lal 
Bagh at, 340. 

A zam, Didamarl Kaul Muslaghriï, Khwaja Muhammad, historian and 
poet, his chronogram on Bulbul Shah, 83; on tho ruina of Rifichana’s 
mosquo, 126 ; on Shah Mir’s dates, 132 ; quotes couplcts of Husain 
Shah Chak, 224. For his lifo, sco ])ages 373-4, Chaptcr VIII, 
Volume II; addition of Kaul by Ricu mystifying, soo Bibliography, 
p. xliii. 

Azarbaijttn, Zain-ul-‘Abidïn sends antbassador to, 171, description of 
171, f.n. I ; contemporarios of Zain-ul-' Abidin aniong Qara-Quyunlïs, 
tho Turkoman clan, 172; among Aq-Quyunlïs of, 172. 

Azïm Khin, Sardar.Muhammad, governor of Kashmir under the Afghans, 
328, 329; his crushing defeat of Ranjït Singh in 1814, 329-332; 

brother Vazir Fath Khan on boing hlinded. 
333 , hamled over charge of govornorship to his younger brother, 
Jabbar Khan, 333, 334. 

'AzKhau’s misstatemeut to Ranjit Singh, 331, 336. 
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BabSs or Rïshïs, darvishes ör hcrmits of Kashmir, 96. 

Babur, Mughul emperor sends bis army to invade Kashmir, 195 ; 
Mïrza Haidar Düghlat relatcd to, 200 ; Mïrza Haidar trcated with 
consideration by, 201 ; on Mïrza Haidar’s accomplishments, 201 ; bis 
Memoirs compared to Mïrza Haidar’s Ta'rïkh-i-Rashïdï, 203-4. 

Baohb Bat. priestly class of Brahmans como into bcing during tbo roign 
of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 173. 

Bactria, Greek Kingdom overrun by Yuoh-chi clan, 41. 

Badakbsban, Rambas stated to have migrated to, 18 ; subdued by 
Sbibab-ud-Dïn, 138 ; Mïrza Haidar marches Iby, 202. 

Badaonï, or Badayüaï, Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir, account of Akbar’s approcia- 
tion of Kashmir in The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarïkh, 8 ; revises and 
completes Persian translation of the Ra jalaranginï under Akbar’s 
orders, 65, 163rowrites tho Persian translation of The History of 
Kashmir by Mulla Shöh Muhammad of Shahabid, 163. 

Bargum, tdhsïl of Baramüla district, 7. 

Badï‘-ud-Dïn or Gauhar Shah or Lohur Shah Chak, which last see. 

Ba<J Khü, a well, according to a report known aftor Zain-uI-’Abidïn, 170. 

Ba<J Shah, see Zain-ul-'Abidïn, as this is the popular namo of this Sultan. 

Badshdh, title adopted by the Chak Dynasty, 136, 218. 

Bagh-i-Khas8, Akbar’s name for Kashmir according to Badaonï, 8. 

Bagh-i-Suloiman, Shah Hamadan’s namo for the Valley of Kashmir, 16. 

Bagh-i-Zaina-gir, Sayyid Husain Qummï Razavï stays at, 165. 

Baghwandas, Ra ja, Akbar dispatches to Kashmir, 231, 233. 

Bahadur Khan Kakar, son of Bira Khan, 316. 

Bahadur Singh, Raja of Kishtwar, twioe defoated by Husain Shah Chak, 
226. 

Baha-ud-Dln Ganj Bakhsh, Shaikh, prominent saint at the time of 
Zain-ul-’Abidïn, 166 ; Baihaqï Begam buried in the ziyarat of, 178. 

Bahlfll LodI, Sultan, reoeivos embassy of Zain-ul-’Abidin, 171. 

Bahram-Gallah, really Bahram Qullah, note on, 295 f.n. 2. 

Bahrfim Khan, youngest son of Zain-ul-’Abidin by his second wife, 178; 
appointed minister by Sultan Haidar Shah, 184 ; left in complete 
charge of adminiatration, 184; seoks safoty in exile, 185 ; bid for 
the throne, 186 ; flighf and death, 186. 

Bahr-ul-Asmar, The, or The Sea of Tales, translation of a portion of the 
Rajataranginï into Persian, 163 ; rovised and oompleted by Bad&onI, 
65, 163. 

Baihaqï Begam, wife of BaiJ Shah, 178; sells ornament to eroct tomb of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-Dïn Ganj Bakhsh, 166. 

Baihaqls, ancostry of, and migration into, Kashmir, 225. 

Baihaqï, Sayyid Abu’1 Ma’all, socond son of Sayyid MubArak Kbftn 
Baihaqï, heads robellion against Mughuls, 242 ; serves under RSj& Min 
Singh, réceives mantab from JahSngïr, 242; the anonymous author 
of the BahdristSn-i-Shahi a dependant of—,242. 
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Baihaqi, Sayyid Hasan, marries Baihaqï Begam’s daughter, 178; Hayit 
Khatün, Sultan Hasan Shah’s beloved queen, daughter of, 185 ; 
appointed minister by Sultan Hasan Shah, 185 ; increased rivalry 
between Malik Ahmad and-^, 186 ; sends oxpedition to Baltistan 
and Ladakh, 187; sets up Prince Muhammad Shah contrary to Sultan 
Hasan Shah's last instructions, 187-188; regoncy, 188. 

Baihaqi, Sayyid Ibrahïm, seeks safety with Muhammad Shah, 193 ; aids 
Kajï Chak to regain power, 199; captured by Daulat Chak, 209; 
released and mado councillor by Daulat Chak, 210; aids GhSzi Chak 
against the Mughul invader Abu’1 Ma‘ali, 220. 

Baihaqi, Sayyid Mubarak, becomes prime minister, 225 ; wise administra- 
tion, 225-22G ; resigns his post under YüsufShah Chak, 227 ; leads 
nobles and defeats Yösuf Shah Chak, 227 ; accession as ruler and short 
régimo, 228 ; abdication, 228 ; marriage alliance with Yflsuf Shah» 
229. 

Baihaqi, Sayyid Muhammad, Kandhamï, 178 ; his daughter Baihaqi 
Begam married to Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 178; employés Shams-ud-Dïn 
Chak, 189; clash with the Chaks, 190 ; death, 191 intrigue with the 
deposod kings Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 189; defeat of Kajï 
Chak and Shams Chak, 189-190; Muhammad Shah regains throne 
with the help of—, 190; banishes Mïr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï to 
counteract growing Chak power, 190 ; death on the battle-field of 
Khampör, 190. 

Baird, Dr. Irvine, and Dr. J. C. Batt, expedition to Himalayan region of, 
17-18. 

Bij and Tamgha taxes, rood dues or duties, remittod by Sultan Sikandar, 
145. 

Baladitya, of Magadha, leader of confederacy against Mihirakqla, 44. 

Baladitya, last of the White Huns, 49. 

Bala Hisar, fort, of Kabul, 304; fort of Poshawar, 305. 

Balkhï, Sayyid Muhammad ‘Alï, see Muhammad ‘AU Balkhï. 

Baltistan, or Littlo Tibet, invaded by Mlrza Haidar Dflghlat, 201 ; 
geographical description of, 219. 

Bambas, ooms to Kashmir with Dulcha, 18 ; classod as ESjputs, 18, 
ƒ. w. 2. 

Bami, third son of Popal, 298. 

Bamïzaïs, descended fro^p B&ml, 298 ; Afghan vizarat vested in, 298. 

BSm-ud-Dïn, Baba, disciple of Shaikh Nfir-ud-Dïn, 102, originally 
Bhïma Sadhï (^ahi), a Hindu, converted to Islam, 102. 

BamjUpör, 4 ƒ.«. 

Bania/ potty trador, 21. 

Banfl Umayya, Bambas claim desccnt froro, 18 and f.n. 2. 

iiiqi, Mulla, an adherent of Mirza Haidar DQirhlat, killed in the 
Shi'ite strife, 207. 

Baqqal, Khwaja Fath, see Fath Chak. 

Birak, one of the four sons of Abdal, 298. 

Barakzaïs, doscendod from Barak, 298, 301, 303. 
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Baramflla, a distriot of Jammu and Eashmir, and tahsïl of tlie same 
distriot, 7; modern name for Varahamflla, 10; looation, altitude, 
population, 10/.n. 1; gorge, deeponed to drain off tho lake, 11; 
Eishtwar valley resembles, 67 ; Haji Ehan arrivés at, 180 ;43, 65, 
145, 207. See also Varahamflla. 

Baso, Raja, referfed to in Jaliangir’s dispatch, 265. 

Bastar State, in Central Provinces, ruled by a Naga dynasty, 49. 

Basu, Major D. B., on Pandit Mohan Lal alias Agha Hasan Jan, 341. 

Ba^a, Kashmïrï form of Bha$$a, a Brahman or Eashmir! Pandit, 70. 
Soe'also Bha^a. 

Batot referred to about the Kashmiri-speaking area, 7. 

Batt, Dr. Jill Cossley, ozpedition to tho Himalayan region, 17-18. 

Bazaz, Pandit, see Prëm Nath Bazaz. 

Begam Sahiba, Jahan Rai or Ara Begam known as, 4 f.n. 2. 

Begar, the system undor whioh cultivators lived, 29. 

Benares, eztent of Eadphises U’s kingdom to, 41. 

Bengal, Nasir-ud-Din MahmGd Shah of, a 1 contemporary of Zain-ul- 
‘Abidïn, 171. 

Bernier, Dr. Francis, statement on Jahangïr’s view of Eashmir in his 
Travele, 8 and f.n. 2; arrival at Delhi, secures monthly allowance 
from the State Charity Fund, 14; on the EashmiriB’ resemblance to the 
Jews, 16 ; on the people of Eashmir, 21 ;engagedin translating the 
RajatarangiQ » into Freneh, 164 ; 273. 

Beveridge, Sir W.H., quoted in connozion with ospionage in Eashmir, 27. 

Boveridge, H., translator of the Akbar-riüma, his ostimate of Akbar, 176; 
on Akbar’s oruelty, 177. 

Bhagwan Das, Raja, ovorcomoB Eashmir, 261. 

Bhandirkar, Sir R.O., on tho authorship of tho SpandapSstra school of 
Eashmir Qaivism, 71; on tho two systems of ^laivism in Eashmir, 
72. 

Bha$ta Avatara, author of the Jaina Vilasa, a scholar of the time of 
Zain-ul-'Abidin, 168. 

Bha(ta, Brahman or Pandit, dorivation of, from tho Samskrit word bharlar, 
7°. 

Bhavabhüti, poet of Vidarbha or Berar, 52. 

Bhikshaqa Bhatfa, appointod chiof minister by Eota Rani, 128, 130 ; 
looks aftor Bola Ratan, Kota Ranï’s child by Udyanadeva, 128 ; 
killed by Shah Mïr by «tratagom, 131. 

Bhera, Ehushab, in tho Punjab, referred to as the original place of Sukb 
Jiwan Mal’s family, 311. 

Bhimbar, political power of Eashmir during tho rulc of Durlabhavardhana 
extends to, 51, 263. 

Bhopil, area comparod to that of tho Eashmir Valley, 8. 

Bbottaland, or Western Tibet, added by Zain-ul-‘Abidïn to his dominion, 
170; prisoners from—liberated by Sultan Hasan Shah, 185. 

Bhfllbas pass, referred to by Jahangir, 232; sco also other names of the 
pass, 231. 

Bhflp Dei, sister of Eirat Singh, marriod to Farrukh Siyar, 115. 
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Biblical type, Kashmïr peasant referred to as, 10. 

Bigotry, in Kashmïr under Sultan Sikandar examined, 103; before tbe 
time of Sikander, during Hindu rulers’ days, 104-106. 

Bilfil, see Bulbul Shah. 

Bilbafia, parentage, education, and travel, 61; romance witb tbe princees 
ofEaly&fia in tbe Deccan, 61; bis works, 61; appreciation of bis poetry, 
61. 

Bira EbSn Kakar, fatber of Bahadur Khan, 316. 

Birbal Dar, Pandit, revenue secretary of ‘Azïm Khan, 332, 333, 334. 

Bïrba] Kachur, Pandit, bistorian, 65 ƒ.«. 1; 132 »; date of Shah Mïr’s 
accession according to, 132. 

Birbal, R5ja, bis invasion of Kashmir, 232; Akbar’s great affection for, 
232-33; deatb, 232. 

Blru, west of Srlnagar, a village,, Sbaikb Hamza was deported to by 
GhazïShSh Cbak, 113; L'al Khan Khatak retires to the fort at, 313. 

Bïrflnï, Al, see under Al-Bïrünï. 

Bodbisatva, NSgfirjuna, 42. See Nagarjuna. 

Bömbur, King, LSlaiS’s lover in popular love-story, 36. 

Boswortb Field, Richard III’a crown made over to Henry Earl of 
Ricbmond at, 212. 

Brahmfi, Kayyapa grandson of, 9 ; one of tbe Hindu Triad appearing in 
aid of KaQyapa, 10. 

Brahman, aged, thrown into a lake by demons, 6eeks audience of King 
Nlla Nfiga and receives the Nïlamata-PuraQO, 11. 

Brfihmans, rulers of Kashmir, 35 ; kingdoms founded, 35 ƒ n.; killed by 
JaySpïfla to avenge bis queen, 55, 105; contributions toliterature, 
60-61; insulted and plundered by Rfijadeva ( 66, 106 ; cultural contri- 
bution summarized, 70-71 ; official class in charge of administration, 
77-8; persecuted under various Hindu rulers, 105-0; give undertaking 
to Zain-ul-'Abidln not to contravene tbeir eacred books, 173; 
Ktrkun and Bacbb Bat class of, 173; rccall of—under Zain-ul-'Abidln, 
173. See also Brahmanism. 

i Brabmanism, Ayoka breaks througb tbe fetters of, 38; revival under 
Gonanda III, 43; favoured by Mihirakula, 44; claBh with Buddhism, 
69. 

Brahmo Samajïs, discard idolatry, 163. 

Buddha, influence of the cult of, on the charactei Ui 1/ixO jvasnmlrl, 19, 
38; Zain-ul-'Abidïn reicuos the golden image of, 170. 

Buddhism, spread under Apoka, 38; under Jalauka, 38 J.n. 1, 39; 
Kapifohka’s faitb in, 41; Third Council held in Kashmïr, 42; Nagarjuna 
and the Mahayana system, 42-43; reaction against, and tbe burning 
of tbe vihdras under Nara, 43; hated by Mibirakula, 44; development 
in Xa8hmlr, 51; clash with Brabmanism, 69; convorsion of Buddbist 
Dard tribes to Islam, 77; paves tbe way for mysticism, 94. 

Buddhists, number in tbe population of the Kasbmïr Valley, 8; influence, 
38, and/n. 1; opposed by Jalauka but finally friendly to, 39; bated 
by Mihirakula, 44. See also Buddbism above. 
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Budhagira, edificc built by Sultan ‘Ala’ud-Dïn, 135; a mahalla of Srï- 
nagar, 135. 

Budil (Budhil), peopJc of, in tho Kashmïr armv, 137; village and pass, 
180 f.n. 3. 

Bukharfi, district, Arabs continuous population in, 18. 

Bulbul L&nkar, place for converts to Islam, 83 ; built aftcr the conversion 
of Rifichana and his noblcs, 83, 125, 126. 

Bulbul Shah, Sayyid ‘Abdrr Rahmao, converts Rifichana, 81-83; visits 
Kashmïr, 82; his original name, 82; his spiritual guide, 82; Mulla 
Ahmad his lieutenant, 83; Rifichana’s followers converted by, 
83; Bulbul Lankar, a place of gathering of the followers of, 83; his 
death, 83; mass conversions by, 94. 

Bfllïyasa, old Bolyasaka, now Bunyar, pass, 231. 

Burdawan, in Bengal where Yflsuf Shah Chak returned the attack of 
Sher Afgan Khan, 233. . 

Burjï Mamlflk of Egypt, Zain-ul-'Abidïn eends ambassador to, 171; 
contemporaries of Zainrul-‘ibidjn, 172. 

Burrard, S. G. and H.H. Hayden, discussion of the alluvial depositp of 
the Kashmïr Valley, referred to from A Sketch of the Qeography and 
Geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, 11-12 

Butshikan iconoclast, Sikandar acquires wrongly the surname of, 148, 
105; Sir Aurel Stein misspells it as Bulshikast, 148. 


£ahïs of Udfibha$dft, Queen Didda belonged to, 58 and f.n. 3. 

£akala, in the Punjab, identified with Sialköï, 44; Capital of Mihirakula, 
44. Sec also Chakla. 

£akti, manifestation of £iva, 9; also named Parvati, 9. 

(jjaktï Satï, taking shape of a lake, 9. 

Qakuntala, The, contains evidence to presume that Kalidas was a native 
of Kashmïr, according to Pandit Lachhmidhar, 46 ; allegory of tho 
tenets of Pratyabhijöa philosophy. 

^aivaism, Kalidas’s personal rcligion, 46; bnsed on the doctrine of 
Pratyabhijöa philosophy, 46-47; in Kashmïr, 71-72; Rifichana’s 
initiatión into—declined, 133. 

Caliphate, The, quoted, 135. See Arnold. 

Cambridgc History of India, The, on Shah Mïr’s wise use of power, 133; 
on Shihab-ud-Dïn’s defeat of the Jam of Sind, 138; on Hasan Khan’s 
raids into the Punjab, 184 ; views on Yflsuf Shah Chak regaining 
his throne, 232; on ‘Inayatullah, 288 f.n. 2. 

^amkarapura, built by (JJamkaravarman, 57 

Camkaravarman, oppressive rule of, 57 ; plunders town and temple of 
Parihasapura, 57, 105; military expeditions, 57; dehline and degrada- 
tion of the court under, 57-58. 

Canada, climate compared with that of Kashmir, 7. 

£afikar&charya, Hindu name for the Takht-i-Sulaimin, 39. 

£afikaracharya visits Kashmïr (?), 71, 
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garada script, inscription on stones in the Viehgu teinple at Tapar, BI. 

Carus-Wilson, Mrs. Ashley, on the unclcanliness of Kashmïrï woxnen, 
23; on Kashmlrï children, 25. 

Carter, G. E. L., on the Stoue Age in Kashmir, 15; his book of the same 
name, 15 f.n. 1. 

Caste Bystem, rigidity one of the causeB of ccnversion to Islam, 79; 
weakens with the onslaught of Islam, 80. 

Caucasus, Kashmïr hills far cxcecd the sujnmi^ of the, 2. 

gesha-nag, mountain, 4; name of a serpent or Nag, 4 f.n. 5. 

Chach Brahman, father of Ra ja Dahir, ueurpe the kingdom of S&hasJ 
Rai, 75-76. 

Chach-nama, The, the Persian translation of the extinct Arabic Futüh-us• 
Sind by ‘Alï Küfï, 75 f.n. 2. 

Chaduro or Tsödur, a village, 10 miles south of Srïnagar, 258 ; Malik 
Haidar belonged to, 258; called Nürpöi, at the request of Malik 
Haidar, by Jahangïr, 259. 

Chaks, The, conversion of—to Islam, 111; Lankar Chak receives hospi- 
tality at the hands of Sahadeva, 118, 217; raised by Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din I, 133; set fire tp the Zaina Dab, 173; Zain-ul-‘Abidin punishe6 
the—, 174; Pandü Chak who flourished as a feudal lord, was flogged to 
death, 174, 218; Himmat Chak’s younger brother Husain Chak 
taken into royal favour, 174; his daughter married to Shams-ud-Dïn 
Chak, 189; rise of the—under Fath Shah, 189; Shams-ud-Dln Chak, 
189; early career, 189; enters the service of Saif Dar, 189; marries 
Husain (jhak’s daughter, 189; intriguos against "Saif Dar, 189; 
succeeds Saif Dar, 189; intrigue against Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqf, 
189, defeat by Baihaqi, 189-192; return from Kamraj, 190; flignt 
to the Punjab, 190; Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi’s measures against 
the rising power of the—190; history of the— 217-218; origin, 
217; under Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 217; service under the nobles, 217; 
embrace tno Shi'a faith, 218; take advantage of internecine war 
between Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 218; clashes with the 
Sunnis, 218; patriotism, and martial spirit of, 218; Kajï Chak, his clash 
with Sayyid Muhammad Baihaql, 189; his defeat and flight, 189; 
retires to the Punjab, 192; joins Muhammad Shah, 192; Fath 
Shah hands over one-fourtü of the country to him, 193; appointed 
chief minister by Muhammad Shah, 194; target of faction, 194; 
defeats his opponents, 194; Mas'üd Chak, his son, defcats confederacy, 
194; Mas'üd Chak’s advanoc against, and death by insurgents, 195; 
repulses Babur’s invading army, 195; reinstalled in king’-s favour, 
195; forces Kamran’s army to rctreat, 197; deposes Muhammad 
Shah and installs his own nephew Ibiahïm Shah, 195; defeated by 
Abdal Magre, 195; he and Abdal Magre defeat the invading Kashghar 
army, 197; peace with Mughuls, 198; minister undoi Shams-ud-Dïn 
II, 199; Controls Chak-Magre faction fight, 199; establishes matri- 
monial relations with the ruling family, 199; prime minister under 
Sultan Isma'ïl Shah, his son-in-law, 199; loss of influence, return to 
power, 199; division of Kashmïr, 199; imposes Shi'a doctrines, 199; 
unpopularity and flight, 199-200; defeated by Mughul-Magre com- 
bination under Mïrza Haidar, 200; seeks help of Sher Shah Sür, 200; 
jnvades Kashmïr, 204 ; Rïgï Chak approaches Mïrza Haidar Düghlat 
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to conquer Kashmïr, rebels against Mïrza Haidar, 205; Daulat Chak, 
chief commander, beats back tbe invader, Haibat Khan Niyazï, 
209; defeat and disintegration of the ‘Idï Raina party, 209; ascendancy 
of Chaks, 209; dethrones Sultan Nazuk Shah, 209; raises Sultan 
Isma'ïl Shah II, 210; imposes his will and Shï'ite tenets, 210; rivalry 
between Ghazï Chak and—, 210; flight, capture and death, 210; 
deeds of personal prowess, 210 ; Ghazï Chak, son of Kajï Chak, 
rivalry between Daulat Chak and—, 210 ; his soldiers put to death 
Daulat Chak, 210 ; deposes Sultan Isma'ïl Shah II, 210; inBtalls Hablb 
Shah, 211; accuses Sultan Habïb Shah of misdemeanour, 211; 
replaces Sultfin Habïb Shah by his own brothej Ghazï Shah Chak 
as the monarch of Kashmïr, 211 ; the Chak Dynasty, 217-238; nse 
to power, 217-18 ; Husain Chak becomes Shï*a, 218; Sunnï-Shi a 
clashes, 218; causes of Chak downfall, 235-36. 

Chakla, modem Chakl&la, near Riïwalpindï, identified with Cakala (1), 

44, ƒ.». 2. 

Chakravarman, dethroned several times, 57 ; assassination, 57-58; strug- 
glea with Pfirtha compared to those of Muhammad Shah and Fath 
Shfih, 190. 

Chamba, Raja of, defeated by Ananta, 59; Kalaja’s power feit by, 59. 

Chandragupta Maurya, Jalauka’s coup de main, compared to that of, 39. 

ChandrSpüjla, sends embassy to China, 52; feudatory of the Chinese 
Emperor, 62. 

Charar Sharïf, tomb of Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn at, visitcd by thousands, 
99; descriptioD of, 99 n; Baba Nasr buried at, 102. For 
monuments at —fcee pages 514-5, Chapter IX, Volume II. 

Charles VII, of France, a contemporary of Zain-ul-'Abidïn, 172. 

ChaugSn, in KishtwHr, 237. 

Cfhenib, mentiond in connexion with the boundary of Kashmïrï-speaking 
people, 7. 

Children, Kashmïri, 25. 

Chülah-.Khana or the place of retreat and dcvotion of Shah Hamadan, 89. 

China, Kadphises II compelled to pay tribute to, 41; Vincent A. Smiths 
views on fighting with China, 41 f.n. ; dependencies of, conquered by 
Kanishka, 43; story of Nagï ancestress, 49; aggressions against 
Turkistan and Western Tibet, 61 ; Chandrapuja, a feudatory of, 52; 
embassies to the Emperor of—sent by Cbandrapftja and Lalitaditya, 
62, 77; Lalitaditya appeols to the Emperor of—against Arabs, 62 ; 
defeated by the Arabs in 75 A.C., or 134 A.H., 77 ; carliest reference 
of the Chinese to Kashmïr, 13. 

Chinar, the, note on the history of this tree, 252. 

Christ, in Kashmïr (?), 40; identical with Bamdhimati (?), 40-41 ; buried 
in Srïnagar according to a certain class of writers, 40 ; no proof of 
his visit to India, 40. 

Christianity, religious zeal of Portuguese for its spread in Kashmïr, 13; 
visits of Jesuit Fathers—Jerome Xavier and Francis Xavier, 14; ®f 
Father Desideri, 14 ; 95 ; Father Hierosme Xavier and Beroist-da- 
Qois visit Kashmïr at the request of Akbar, 250. 

Christians, number of—in the population of the Kashmïr Valley, 8. 
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Chronogram», some ten striking 
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99 
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/ 
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£iti Kanth, Rajanaka, translate» works from Arabic into Samskrit during 
the reigh of Sultan Hasan Shah, 180. 

9’iva, Qakti a manifestation of, 9; one of the Hindu Triad, 9, 10 ; 
the Triad appear in aid of Kagyapa, 10 ; worshippcd hy Jalauka, 39. 

Qivabha(ta, porsonal physician of BaiJ Shah, 168. 

(üvaite, Kulhajja being a—, 39. 

^ivasvamin, one of the gems at Avantivarman’s court, 56; his worlcp. 
57 ; tho Kapphinabhyudaya by—, 57 and ƒ.». 

Cochin State, area compared with that of the Kashmlr Valley, 8. 

Gonstantinople, suburbs of Srinagar compared to those of, 48. 

Conversion, Rifichana’s—to Islam, 69,’ 76, 77, 81; one of the causes of the 
spread of Islam, 75; of Dard tribes, 77; motives for, 79; of depressed 
castes of Hindus, 80; missionary movement of the Faqirsor Friars for, 
81 ; other roasons for mass—in Kashmlr, 81; Bilal Shah and the—of 
Riflchana, 81-83, 123-4; of Rifichana’s followers, 83, 125; activities 
of the Sayyids for—84 ; Shah Hamadan’s and his disciplos’ activities 
for—, 89 ; Mïr Muhammad Hamadani’s, 92-94; mass conversions, 94 ; 
the Rishiyan-i-Kashmir’s offort for, 96-98 ; Sult&n Sikandar's share 
in, 103-9; Khakhas’ and Hatmals’—108; Shaikh Shams-ud-Dln 
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‘Iraqï’s effort for, 109-12 ; of Chaks, 111 ; of Adar Süh Biahman, 
113; Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm’a aotivities for, 112-14; Mughul 
influence on—, 115; of Raja Jaya Singli and his subjects, 115; of 
Raja Kirat Singh and his subjects, 115; influenco of Afghan rule 
on—, 116 ;—under Dogra rule, 116; work of the Priars or 
Fuqara lor,’ 116 ; discussion about Sultan Sikandar in tbis conncxion, 
148-54 ; campaign under Sühabhatta in tbis conncxion, 155; Mir 
Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iiaqï’s religious campaign for—192 ; under Jahangïr, 
262-63 ; under Aurangzib ‘Alamgïr, 277-78. See also under Islam. 

Coppor mines, one of the sources of Ba<J Shah’s income, 175. 

^rïsobha Mahadevï, quecn of Sultan Sikandar, 106, 143, 144, 151. 

(Jri Deva Swami, referred to for religious guidance by Rifichana, 123. 

^Jri Eanta, Pandit, appointed judgo by Jahangïr, 264. 

Piirapura, ancient name of Hürapör, 223 f.n. 

Qrïvara, Hindu scholar and historian at the court of Ba<j[ Shah, 167 ; con- 
tinucd Jonaraja’s work, 167 ; his Katha Kautuka, translating Jamï’s 
Yüsuf-Zulaikha, 167, 191; Ba<J Shah repairs and rebuilds temples 
according to, 173; on the death of Ba<J Shah’s belovcd queen Taj 
Khatün Baihaqï Begam or Vocjha (BotJ) Khatona, 178 ; on the tomb 
of the Dogra queen, 178 ; on tho death of Bad Shah, 181 ; on Ba<J 
Shah’s tomb, 181; on Lülï tho barber, 184, also f.n. 2; Sultan Haidar 
Shah póisoned according to, 185; on Hasan Shah’s coronation, 185; 
and aUo his study of six philosophic schools, 186. 

£uka, Pandit, on Fath Shah’s death, 194. 

Cunningham, Captain, quoted about the Sikh rally in the Kashmïr cam¬ 
paign, 334. 


Dabistan-i-Mazdhib, The, quoted on the appointmcnt of Pandit £ri 
Kanta as judge by Jahangïr, 264. See also the Index to Vol. IJ. 

Dachigam, rakh, tho viper in, 21. 

Dabir, Raja, 75; succoeds nis father Chach, 76; slain by Muhammad 
bin Qasim, 76. 

Da’iin ‘Alï, Mir, lieutenant of Mirza Haidar, contacts Abdal Magre, 197-8. 
Pal Lake, the beauty of the, 3-4. oee Vol. II, pp. 534-5. 

Dakhan referred to in connexion with the lack of the Atharva Veda, 167. 

Damaras, fcudal lords, 53 ; Muktapïda’s instructions against, 53; mcaning 
of tho term, 54 ; robcllion during Ananta’s rcign crushcd, 59 ; power 
brokcn by Ucehala, 62 ; rcbcllion against Sussala, 63 ; Sussala’s attcjnpt 
to break their power without much offect, 63 ; eontrolled by R’fiehana, 
122 ; commander3 under Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 137. 

Damascus, latitudo comparcd to that of Kashmïr, 8. 

Damodara I, killed by Krishfla, 36. 

Damodara II, succoeds Jalauka, 40 ; associatcd in storics with tho 

Damodara U^&r, 40. 

Damodara U<Jar, the, plateau associatcd in storics with Damodara II, 
40, also f.n. 2. 
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Dauagal, a fort, 207 f.n. 2. 

Dam Malik, see under Magres. 

Danishmand Khan, Aurangzïb’s Foreign Minister, Bernier securea 
allowance through the intervention of, 14 ; 274. 

Daniyal, Mïr, son of Mlr Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, executed after a year’e 
imprisonmcnt, 205, 206 ; chronogram of hls death Dasht-i-Karbala, 206. 

ÜSniyal, Mughul prince, 271. 

Darab Jüya, Mïrza, bom in Kashmïr, his Divan, 275. 

Dardic, Kashmïrï language belongs to the, 17. See also pages 395-7, 
Chapter VIII, Vol. II. 

Dardistan, 7. See details on pages 395-7 of Vol II. 

Darhal pass, Sikh army led by way of the, 334. 

Da’üd Khdkï, Baba, a lioutenant of Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm, hia 
Qasïda-i-Ldmiyyah or the Rishï-ndma on Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn quoted 
100; on ‘Alï Shah Chak, 225. See also index to Vol. II. 

Da’üd Mir, a courtier of Sayyid Mubarak Baihaql, 228. 

Daya Karan, Rajput king of Jammu, 35 f.n. 

De, Brajendranath, on Sultan Sikandar’s breaking of idols, 152-3. 

Deccan, Ahmad Shah Wall of the, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Delhi, Jasrat Gakhar fails to conquor, 170 ; ruler of—a contemporary of 
Ba<J Shah, 171. 

Desideri, Father, visits Kashmïr, 14. 

Desu, near the kotal of the Pir Panjal, 264. 

Dilawar Khan, Mughul governor, constructed gardens, etc., 263, 264, 265. 

Didda, Kshemagupta’s queen, 58; queen consort and regent, 58 ; ruien 
as sovereign, 58 ; nominales her nephew Samgramaraja, 58. 

Dïnddr Khan, title of Mulla ‘Abdun Nabï Muhtavl Khan, see Muhtavl 
Khan. 

Diogenes (Diyüjanus al-Kalbï), Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s reply resembling 
that of, 97. 

Diyüjanus al-Kalbï, see Diogenes above. 

Dogras, Nazir, a governor of Kashmïr under the, 3 ; conversion to Islam 
during Dogra rulo, 116 ; Ba<J Shah’s second wife belonged to the family 
of, 178 ; Kashmïr under the-see Chapter XII. 

pomba girl, Chakravarman assassinated in the chamber of, 58. 

Dow, Lt.-Col. Alcxandor, on wornen of Kashmïr, 22; on Aurangzïb 'Alamgïr, 
275 ; his version basis of the story of Thomas Moore’B Lalla Rookh, 
278 f.n. ; on the ability of Mughul princos, 294. 

Dowson, see Elliot and Dowson. 

Drapor, Dr. John William, on western indebtedness to the Saracens, 
28 and f.n. 2. 

Draupadi, hor nnrriago with tho Pa^(Jus, a classical instanco of marriage 
with the husband’a brother, 128. 

DüdhgaQgS, the, leaving mountains near the Nïla-naga, 10, f.n. 2. 
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Dfighlat, Mirza Haidar, observations on the people of Kashmir quoted 
from his Ta’rïkh-i-Rashidï, 19; on the temples of Kashmir, 107-108; 
on conversiona by Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, 109; aocompaniea Sikandar 
Khan of Kashghar to Kashmir, 197; details of the campaign, 197-98; 
sends congratulations to the Sultan of Kashghar, 198; related toBabur, 
200; hip history, The Ta'rïkh-i-Raahïdi, 203-4; leads expedition to 
Kashmir to help the Magres, 200; defeats Kaji Chak, 200; parentage 
and early life, 200-1 ; military career, 201-2; in the service of Sultan 
Abü Sa‘ld Khan of Kashghar, invades Tibet, 201; marches on LhasBa 
and retreats, 201-2 ; enters Mughul service in India as governor of 
the Punjab, 202, becomes adherent of Hiimayün, 202; conquerB 
Kashmir, 202 ; regency on behalf of Humayün, 202-3; administratioD 
of Kashmir, 202-3 ; 2Ó4-205 ; literary work, 203; his T&’rïkh-i-Rashïdï 
compared to Babur’s Memoirs, 203-4 ; defeats Kajï Chak, 204-5; 
territorial conquest, 205 : industrial policy, 205; religious policy 
against the Shï'as, 205-6 ; faction of nobles against, 206 ; assault on 
Muhammadköt and death, 206-7 ; date of his death, 207 ; Shl'a 
attempts to desecrato his remains, 207-8; Shï'as wreak vengeance on 
the descendants of, 207 ; account in the Tabaqalri-Akbarï about the 
remnants of the army of, 208 ; remains buried at Srmagar 208 ; grave 
repaired at the instance of Dl. Moorcroft and inscription installed 
by Mlr ‘Izzatullah, 208. 

Pulcha, Bambas claim to have come to Kashmir with, 18 ; invades Kashmir, 
67 ; plunders Kashmir, 68 ; perishes with his army on his return 
joumey, 68 ; his invasion, 117-18; Mughul desolation under Düghlat’s 
Kashghar army reviVed memories of, 199 ; origin, 118 ; a Hun (?), 118. 

Durlabhaka, Pratapaditya, 51; Chinese aggressicn over Western Tibet and 
Turkistan, at this time, 51 ; builds Pratapapura, 51 note. 

Durlabhavardhana, founder of the Naga (Karko$a) Dynasty, 49; origin 
and family of, 49 ; visit of Hiuen Tsiang during the time of, 50 ; pros- 
perity in Kashmir, 51 ; extent of his empire, 51. 

Durrani, correct addition to the name of Ahmad Shah and not Abdalï, 
299. 

Durrani and Qhilzai riots in Kabul referred to, 304. 

Durr-i-üaurin (The Pearl of the Age) style preferred by Ahmad Shah 
óf Afghanistan, 299. 


Earthquake, destroys Samdhimatnagar, 37; responBiblo for the destruction 
of temples, 108 also f.n. 3. 

EaBt India Company, The, George Forster, a civil eervant under, 14. 

Edward IV, the Wars of the Roses and, 190. 

Egypt, Bemief’s visit to, 14; ambassador at the court of Bad Shah from 
40; Ba<J Shah sends ambassador to, 171; Burji Mamlflks of, contemporaries 
of Ba«J Shah, 172, 

Elias, Ney, on B&bur and Mirza Haidar, 204; on tho locality whero Mirza 
Haidar Dilghlat feil, 207. 

Elliot and Dowson’s Hiatory of India ascribes tranBlation of the Rajalarangi^i 
to Maulana ‘Imad-ud-Dln, 164 ; deplores gap of Sind history relating 
to the period of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln ; reference to rostrictions 
on Jats aod Lohanas of Brahamanabad compared to those of 
Mulla Muhtavl Khan, 292. 
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Elphinstone, Mountstuart, reference to his eafcimate of the Chach-ndma, 
75 ; aooording to him Dqrranïs were democratie, 298 ; hiB book An 
Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, 298 fn. 2 ; on Ahmad Shah 
Durranï being a “divine” and an “author,” 299. 

Elsingre, Mr., of Yolkart Brothers, Karachï, tranelatea from Russian for 
Kashïr, 116 d. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, The, quoted in respect of Sultan Sikandar, 
151 ; in respect of the birth of Ahmad Sh&h Durranï, 297. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, The, quoted about the date of birth of Ahmad 
Shah Durranï, 297, about hia title, 299. 

England, climate compared to that of Kashmïr, 6 ; Henry VI of, a con- 
temporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Europe, first information about Kashmïr reaching—through the 
Portuguese, 13,14 ; Ba<J Shah’s contemporaries in, 172. 

European, the Kashmïrï vendór’s rate of sale of commodities to the, 21. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, a contemporary of Baql Shah, 172. 

Excavations, at Tapar, 51. 


Fahmï, poet, 273. 

Faizi, Abu’1 Faiz, Abu’1 Fazl’s brother, quoted, 6 ; gives information to 
Abu’1 Fazl about the saint Wahid Süfï, 96, qasïda on Kaehmïr 
extracted, 245-6. 

Famine, during the reignof Harsha, 62; during Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Dïn’s 
reign, 135 ; during the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn, 142; after 
Mughul oonquest of Kashmïr by the K&shghar army, 198; during 
the reign of Akbar, 250. 

Faqïrullah, Mïr Muqïm Kanfh’s son, 313. 

Fargh&na, a province of Turkiatan, 201, ƒ.«. 

Farhad and Shïrïn, alluded to in the hemistitch of Bafiz, 1. 

Farïd-ud-Dïn Qadirï, Sayyid Muhammad, oonverts Raja Jaya Singh 
and Raja Kirat Singh, 115; early life and education of, 115 ; his 
tomb in Kishtvar 115 ; his sons, 115-16. 

Farnesan Heroulos, see Heroules, 27. 

Farrukhï, Abu’1 Hasan ‘Alï, his couplet on Mahmüd’s disappointment 
at the failure of his desire to enter Kasbmïr, 59. 

Farrukh Siyar, Emperor, 287-88 ; Raja Muzafifar Khan subdued by, 
Farrukh Siyar’s governor, 287, his mother a Kashmlrian lady, 288. 

Fasthï, poet, 273. 

Fatahdl-i-Kubrawiyya, The, MS., written by Shaikh 'Abdul Wabhab Nörï, 
quoted on the order of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn Rïshï’s disciples, 102 ; on 
Shihab-ud-Dïn’s minister, 137 ; on Ba<J Sh&h’s name whon young, 147. 

Fath ‘AH Shah Kajar of Iran tlireatens Afghanistan under ZamSn Sh&h, 
301. 

Fath Chak, surnamed Khan-uz-Zaman, attacks the king’s palace, 222 ; 

is defeated and executed, 222, 
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Fath Kh&n, struggle for the throne, 188 ; Muhammad Sh&h in olose oon- 
finement of, 188 ; ascenda throne with the title of Sultan Fath Sh&h, 
189 ; intrigues for power by Shams-ud-Dïn Chak against—, 189-90 ; 
withdraws favour in case of Saif Dar, his prime minister, 189 ; 
Sbams-ud-Dïn Ohak, prime minister of, 189; downfall and flight to 
the Punjab, 190 ; rejoiued by Shams Chak, .190; defeats Muhammad 
Shah at the battle ofjthanpör, 190 ; wreaks vengeance on the family 
of Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï, 191 ; re-ascends the throno 
second time, 191 ,' a figurehead under his ministers, 192 ; leaves 
for Hindustan, 192 ; recalled by Ibrahïm Magre, Muhammad Shah 
re-ascends the throne third time, 193 ; Fath Shah re-appears after 
five months and re-ascends the throne third time, 193; his ruls lasts 
tbis time for one year and one month, 193 ; divides the country into 
four parts, 193; Ibiahïm Magre slain: Muhammad Shah re-invited, 
193 ; flight of Fath Shah and death at Naushara, 193 ; Fath Shah 
fana, the satirical chronogram of his death, 193 ; Pandit £uka on 
Fath Shah’s death, 194. 

Fath Khstfin, originally Shankar Devi, which see. 

Fathpur-Sikrï, Akbar’s court at, 232. 

Fath Sh&h, Sult&n; see Fath Kh&n above. 

Fazil Kh&n, Mir, chief secretary to the Afgh&n govemor of Kashmïr, 
315. 

Feudalism, under Hindu rule, 53-54; rebellion under Ananta, 59; power 
broken by Ucchala, 52; rebellion against Sussala, 63. See also D&maras. 

Fergusson, James, on the origin of the N&gas, in Tree and Serpent Worship, 
60. 

Fez, in Morocco, Kashmïr latitude corresponding to that of, 8. 

Fid&ï Kh&n, grandmaster of the jUughul artillery, guarded the pass at 
Bhimbar on Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr’s visit to Kashmïr, 274. 

Fire, destroys buildings during the reign of Abhimanyu II, 68.; the Jami‘ 
Masjid, Srïnagar, twice partially destioyed by fire previous to the 
reign of Jahangïr, 258. 

Firishta, the author of the Gulshan-i-Ibrahïmï or the Ta'rikh-i-Firishta , 
the historiën, praises Muslim Rïshïs, 97 ; on the spiritual guide of 
Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Ir&qï, 110; on Shah Mïr being called Sh&h Mïrza 
130; on Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn’s zealous attention to publio business, 
141; on Sühabhatta’s ministry under Sult&n ‘Alï Sh&h, 155 ; anecdotes 
about Bad Sh&h’s sense of justice, 157-8, 174 ; on Sult&n Haidar 
Sh&h, 184. 

Fïrüe Gan&ï, Mull&, a divine who tried Yflsuf M&ndav, 223. 

Fïrüz Sh&h Tughluq, Sikandar’s passion for buildings compared to, 146. 

Fïrüz-ud-Dïn Abu’1 Barakat, Mïr, father of Abu’1 Q&sim Kh&n Safi 309. 

Fleet, identifies^ fakala with modern Si&lköp, 44. 

Floods, villages protected against, 9; in the reign of Harsha, 62. 

Folklore, love-stories of Hïm&l and LSlarS, 36. 

Formusa, referred to in connexion with the legendary sinking of an island 
in the Wulur Lake, 160. 

Forster, George, author of The Journey , visite Kashmïr, 14 ; on the people 
of Kashmïr, 22 ; on women of Kashmïr, 24. 

France, women of the south of, 24 ; Charles VII of—a contemporary of 
Bad Sh&h, 172. 
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Frederick IV, Eüiperor, a contemporary of Bad Sb ah, 1,72. 
Fuqara’ tbeir work really responsible for the spread of Islam in 


116. 


Kashmxr, 


Qaddis, Hindu Baharwdns, raid on Kashmir Valley repulsed by 
Ramachandra, Sahadeva’s commander-in-chief, 68. 

öaganglr, fort, Rawanchandra retires to, 120 ; on Dnlcha’3 invasion, 120 ; 
now a village in Lar, 120 f.n. 1. 

Gaggha, his son, is connected with the Vishnu temple at Tapar, 51. 

Gakkhars, brought into subjection by Ghazï Chak, 219. 

Gakkhar, Jasrat, misnamed Jasarat Ehin, 155 ; extends influence in the 
Punjab on release from Timür’s captivity, 156. 

GSndarbal, milky waters of, 4; village 13 miles from Srinagar, 4 f.n. 1. 

Gandhara, Svayamvara held by the king of, 36 ; conquered by Mihirakula, 
44 ; modern North-West Frontier Province, 127, f.n. 2. 

Gaftgabal, the glen of, 4. 

Gauhar Chak, referred to by Jahangïr in oonnexion with the Eishtwar 
campaign, 264. 

Gauhar Shah Chak, or Lohur Shah Chak, which see. 

Ghazï Chak, early career, 210-11; conquests, 219 ; stem rule, 219-20 ; Chak 
and Raina revolts suppressed, 220; Mugkul invasion repulsed, 220 ; 
abdication in favour of Husain Shah Chak, 221. See also underCkaks, 

Ghazïköt, in Pakhlï, battle of, 192. 

Ghïlzaï and Durranï riots in Eabul, 304. 

Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgramï, see Azad Bilgramï. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Shaikh, lends his MS. to Dr. Sufi, 102 f.n. 2. 

Gilan, Bad Shah sends ambassador to, 171 ; description, 171, f.n. 2. 

Gilgit, Ghazï Chak recovers, 219. 

Gird *Alï, Mlr Bahr, refencd to in Jahangïr’s dispatcli on Eishtwar, 204. 

Gogji Pathar (Patar ?), village, Nïla-Naga situatsd in, 10, f.n. 2. 

Gomportz, Major M.L.A., author of Magio Ladakh, on Eashmïris, 28 
f.n. 1; on civilization, paintings, etc., of Ladakh, 219. 

Gonanda Dynasty, tho, 43. 

Gonanda I, first historical king of Eashmïr, 35, 36. 

Gonanda II, infant king, 36 ; killed by Harandcva, 37. 

Gonanda III, foundcr of tho Gonanda Dynasty bcforo the White Huns, 
43; his revival of Brahmanism and rcaction againat Buddbism, 43. 

Gond chiofs claim descent from Nagavaippa, 49. 

Gondwana, Suraja Ballal Singh (Sher Sah Ballal Sah) of, contemporary 
of Bad Shah, 171. 

Gondolier of Venice, comparod to Eashmirï boatman, 2'1. 

Qopadri, old name for tho Qankaracharya hill or tho Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
39 f.n. 2. 

Qopüditya, rebuilds tho ^Ankariicharya temple, 39. 
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Granada, Spain, Ba<J Shlh’a Naarid contemporaries of, 172. 

Graamerc, compared with M&nasbal by Andrew Wilaon in The Abode of 
Snow, 4 f.n. 6. 

Greece, Kaahmïr compared to, 2. 

Grieraon, Sir George, on the origin pt the Khagas, in his Linguistic 
Survey of India, 12 f.n. 1 ; reaearchea into the KaBhmïri language, 17. 

Gujrat, (Punjab), (^amkaravarman’s ezpedition to, 57 ; Sultan Mahmfld 
Begarha of Gujarat (K&thiaw&r), receivea Ba<J Shah’a ambassador, 

171. 

Gulmarg, the Meadow of Flowers, 4 and/n. 8 ; snowfallat, 6 ; situation 
on the Pir Panjal, 44 ; name changed from Gaurïmarg by Yüsuf Shih 
Chak, 229; deacription, 230. 

Gupta, Dr. HarirSm. Sae under Harlr&m Gupta. 

Gunavarman, Prince, painter-miaaionary of Kaahmïr, visite the Far 
Eaat, 70. 

Gwaliar, Towar Raja of, love of musio a common bond with Bacj Shah, 171. 


Habfb, makea gun-powder during Ba<J Shah’a rule, 151. 

Habïb Kaifi, hia veraea on the Pïr Panjal quoted, 45. 

ïfabïb Shih, Sult&n, the last of the Sh&h Mirls, hieacceaBion 211;aecused 
of misdemeanour by Ghazl Chak, 211 ; dethroned by GhSzï Chak, 
and impriaoned, 211 ; thia event compared to that of Biohard III’s 
crown preaented to Henry, who became Henry VII of England, 212. 

Hablbull&h Khwarizml, Sayyid, Q&zl’l-quzat, wounded by Yflauf 
Man<Jav, 222. 

Hafiz Baghdadl, leoturer at the royal univeraity of Ba<J Sh&h at Nau- 
Shahr, 164. 

Hafiz, Khawja Shama-ud-Dln of Shlrlz, on the beauty of Eashmlrls and 
of Turks in hia DïvSn, 24. 

Hafiz, of Jalandhar, Abu’1 Aar, quoted, 1. Also aee Index to Vol. II. 

Haibat Khan Niy&zl, aee Niy&zl. 

Hajus de Rebus Japonicis, Indicia, St. Xavier’a remarka on EaBhmlr 
publiahcd in, 14. 

Haidar Ha aan of Hydar&b&d, AghS, grandson of Pandit Mohan Lil alias 
Agba Hasan Jan, 340. 

Haidar Khan, infant son of Sult&n Sadr-ud-Dïn (Rifichana) and 
Köt& RanI, 124, 126. 

Haidar Khftn, son of Sult&n-N&zuk Sbfth, 226. 

Haidar Malik Cha<Jura, bringa out an abridged edition of the RdjSlarangini 
of Kalhana, 65 ; elegy on Sultin Sikandar 163-4 ; quoted in aeveral 
placea in Kashïr, for inatance, on Mull& N&dirl 166 ; quotca Mulla 
Ahmad, 168; miracle about Ba<j Sbah, 182-3 ; on Sult&n Haaan flh&h’s 
rule, 187 ; reaeona for the Chak defection, 191 ; lines quoted by him 
from Mahram Beg’a congratulatory poem to KSmr&n, 196; veraion 
of the death of Mirza Haidar Dflghlat, 206 ; statement on treatment 
givcn to Mirza Haidar’a desceiidanta untrustworthy, 207 ; note on 
hia life, work and History, 257-69. 
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Haidar Shit, Sultan, accession and rule, 184; oharacter, 184; leayes 
administration in the hands of Bahr&m Khan, 184 ; Lülï, the barber, 
his favourite, 184 ; Adam Khan’s intrigue againBt, 184 ; oh Adam 
KhSn’s death, his son Hasan Khan’s bid for the throne, 184 ; confusion 
and turmoil, 185 ; death , 186 ; ^rïvara’s praise for the love of musio 
and poetry of, 185. 

Haidar Muhammad, Maul&na, mentioned in Zafar Khan’s DtvSn, 273. 

Haig, Sir Wolsley T., on Shaikh Shams-ud-Dln ‘Iraqï, 109 f.n. 5, continued 
on 110 ; on Shah-Mïr, 133 ; on comparison of Bad Sh&h and Akbar, 
176. 

Hajï Adham, a saint of the time of Bad Shah, 166. 

H&jï Bantoe, Khw&ja, forms a faction against MIrza Haidar Dflghl&t, 206. 

E&jï GanSï, leads a Kashmïrï deputation to Akbar against the treatmeht 
of the dead bodies of certain divines, 223. 

H5jï KarïmdSd Khan B&mïzaï, appointed governor, defeats Jaw&n 
Sher, 316; military conquests, 315-16 ; maladministration, 316 ; death, 
317. 

Hajï Khan, favourite younger son of Bad Shah by second wife, 178 ; 
conquest of Lohköt in Pünch, 180 ; revolts against his father, 180; 
defeat and flight, 180 ; attack on and defeat by Adam Khan at Sopör, 
180; welcomed by Bad Shah and declared heir apparent, 181 ; 
character, 181 ; nominated successor, 181 ; ascends the throne with the 
title of Haidar Shah, 184. See Haidar Shah, Sultan. 

H&jï Muhammad S&hib, Pïr, Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn’s tomb near the tiyarat 
of, 143. 

H&jï Pa<Jar, won over by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï, 189. 

Hakïm MansQr, his work on medicine, the Kifayah-i-Mansiïri, 165. 

Hakïm, MïrzS, Akbar’s stepbrother, 232. 

Haloko, one of the four sons of Abdal, 298. 

Hamad&n, native-place of Shah Hamad&n, 85 ; description, 85 f.n .; 1. 

Hamadan, Shah, see Shah Hamad&n. 

Hamïd Qazï, Qazi at the court of Ba<^ Shah, 166 ; author of a history of 
Kashmïr, 166. 

Hamïm the Syrian, first Muslim to enter Kashmïr, 76 ; accompanits Jaisiya 
to Kashmïr, 76 ; sacceeds him at Shakalha, 76 ; founds masjids, 76. 

Ha,mmira, Kalha^a’s name for Sultan Mahmüd of Ghnzna, 59 ; adapta- 
tion of the title Amtr-ul-Muminin, 59. 

Hamza Makhdüm, Shaikh, birth, parcntage and education, 112; de- 
ported by Gliazï Sbah Cbak, 112-3 ; Khwaja Tabir Rafïq Asha’ï, his 
co-worker, 113; builds masjids, 113; death and burial-place, 113 ; 
Kashmïrïs’ vencration for—versified by Mïrza Kamal-ud-Dïn Shaidd 
and Baba Da’Sd Khdkï, 114. 

Handwara, tahsïl of tbo Baramflla District, 7, 165. 

Hanjï, boatman, clever like the gondolier of Venice, 21 ; rather prolific, 
25 ; most of the evil reputation of the Kasbmïrï due to the, 28. 

Hapüt, in Kasbmïrï, the bear, 21. 

Harapdcva, a scion of the Pan^us, u»urp» the throne according to the 
account of Pj r Hes»n Shah, 37. 
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Hargop&l Eaul Khasta, Pandit, his Ouldasta-i-Kashmïr quoted about 
Rifichana’s conversion, 123; 

Harir&j&, suooceds SamgramarüjS, 59. 

Harïi&m Qupta, Dr. t on Aghi, Hasan Jan's (Pandit Mohan Lal’s) grand- 
son, 340. 

Harl Singh, Maharaja Bahadur of Januna and Eashmïr, ridicules the 
idea of raising a Kaaümlri regiment, 141 ; re-names Shergayhi as 
Narsinghgarh, 314 f.n. 1. See also index to Vol. II. 

Harl Singh Nalwa, general of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 334. Also Vol. II. 

Harsha, deposes Ealaga, 59, 61 ; character 61-62 ; supports Tuiushka 
(Muslim) captains, 62, 77; spoliation of temples, 62, 105; oppressive 
taxation, 62; Eashmïr visited by many calamities under—, 61; revolt 
against, 62 ; ignoble death, 62. 

Harsha of Eanauj, or its Arabic form Qannauj, related to Mamma^a, 
64; visits Eashmïr, 64. 

H&rüt, angel, ensnared by the beauty of womon of Eashmïr in legend, 22. 

Hirvan, Nag&rjuna's residence, 42; excavations at, 42 f.n. 2. 

Hasan, Dil&war Eh&n’s son, referred to by Jahangïr in his Eishtw&r 
dispatch, 264. 

Hasan Ehan, Sult&n Haidar Shah’s son, 183 ; nominated successor 
and made Chief of the Noblemen, 184. 

Hasan Euchche, treasury officer, Lülï, the barber, seeks the beheading 
of, 184. 

Hasan Mantiqï, Mïr Sayyid, with others adoms the age of Bad Shah, 166. 

Hasan Shah, Pïr, historian, had a copy of the translation of the 
Ratanakar Purapa, 36, also the f.n. ; quotes couplets of Husain Shah 
Chak, 224. Seo jmges 374-5, Chap. VIII, Vol. II, for üis life and work. 

Hasan Shah, Sultan, accession and coronation, 185; Hayat Ehatün, 
beloved queen of, 185 ; ministers, 185 ; administration, 185-186 ; 
studies the six schools of philosophy, 186 ; Bahram Ehan’s bid for the 
throne and defeat, 186 ; power of Sayyids at the court of, 187 ; 
literary activity during the reign of, 186 ; failure of expedition to 
Baltistfin and Lad&kh, 187 ; Malik Haidar Ohat}ura's account of the 
reign of, 187. 

nastïvanj, ridge, Mihirakula drives one hundrcd elephants over, 44. 

Hatmal, a Rajpflt tribe, embraces Islam, 108. 

Haura, Sultan Sikandar’s mother, regent during his infancy, 143; 
Buppresses rebellion by her daughter and aon-in-law against her own 
son, Sikandar, 143. 

Hayat Ehan, Sardar Muhammad, his Hayat-üAfghanï quotcd, 299. 

Hayat Ehatün, Sultan Hasan Shah’s beloved queen, 185, 188. 

Haydcn, H. H., and Col. S G. Burrard, seo Burrard. 

Hazara, hill state, ^amkaravarman’s expedition to, 57 ; failure of 
Ananta’s expedition against, 59; Ealaja’s power feit by, 59. 

Hazar Ehan, Mïr, Afghan, governor of Eashmïr, seo Mïr Hazar Ehan. 

Hazrat Begam, daughter of tne Emperor Muhammad Shah of Delhi, 
married to Ahmad Shah Durranï, 299, 
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Hebraic, 16-17. See Jews. 

Henry IV of Spain, a conté mporary of Ba<J Sh&h, 172. 

Henry VI of England, a conteroporary of Ba<} Shah, 172 ; the Wars of 
the Roses and—, 190. 

Henry VII of England, his enthronement compared to that of GhazI 
Chak, 212. 

Herat, 297, 298, 304. 

Hercules, Famcsan, Kashmirï physique compared to, 27, f.n. 2. 

Himalaya, position of Kashmïr in the higher, 2 ; rainfall in the hill 
stations of, 6. 

Himalayan Ice Age. Kashmïr provides first evidence Tor, 1. 

Hïmal, heroine in^ popular love-story, 36. 

Hindal, Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn’s younger brother, afterwards Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Dïn, 140 ; 141-143. See Qutb-ud-Dïn. 

Hindu rule, maintains itself in Kashmïr for two centuries after Kalhapa’s 
time, 66; causes of ruin of, 69; termination of, 117. 

HinduTriad.Qiva one of the Gods of, 9 ; appearing in aid of Kagyapa, 10. 

Hinduism, clashes with Buddhism one of the causes of the failure of 
Hindu rule, 69 ; contrasted with Islam, 78-80. 

Hindus, number in the population of Kashmir, 8 ; Nïlanaga considered 
holy by, 10, f.n. 2 ; notallowed to enter Kashmïr according to Bïrflnï, 
17 ; in Kashmïr, 19 ; rulfers of Kashmïr Valley, 36 ; causes of the ruin 
of their rule, 69-70; last phase of their rule, 117-123 ; persecution by 
Sikandar discussed, 148-153 ; image-worship comparatively modern, 
163 ; tolerance towards—under Ba<J Sbah, 172-74;—traditions ieassert 
themselves during Ba<J Shah’s reign, 166. 

Hirosonï, (Mah-i-Khurasanï ?), sister of Shah Hamadan, 116d. 

Historians' History of the World, The, quoted in respect of a lesson from 
the history of Bulgaria, 236. 

Hiuen Tsiang, more t.han half a dozen forms of his name, 60 ; visite 
Kashmïr, his description of Kashmïr, 50; on the development of 
Buddhism, 51. 

Holland, area compared to that of the Kashmïr Valley, 8. 

Honigberger, Dr. John, a Transylvanian, visits Kashmïr during Sikh 
rule, 15. See footnote, p. 786, Ghapter XII, Vol. II, for a note op 
him. 

Hügel, Baron Charles, on first information about Kashmir reaching Europe 
in nis Travele, 13; visits Kashmïr during Sikh rule, 16; on Sikhs 
being hampered in their first invasion of Kashmïr, 329; on Ranjït 
Singh’s favourite horse, Lailï, 330 f.n. 1. 

Hum&yfln consent* to Kamran’s expodition to Kashmïr, 196; Magrcs 
seekhelpof—against Kajï Chak, 200 ; Mïrza Haidar’s faithfulness to, 
202 ; a refugee in Iran, 203 ; intention to invade Kashmïr abandoned, 
209; Shams Raina seeks the help of, 220 ; death of, 220. 

Hun invasion, putsan end to Kushana rule in Kabul and the Punjab» 43. 

Huns, White, 43-44; Toramana, 43; Mihirakula’s rule, 43-44 ; place of 
origin, 44 f.n. 1; Külidasa’s refcrence in the Raghuvarjisha to, 46. 
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Hürapflr, Achala marchea into Kashmïr across, 128; Hajï Khfln’s flight 
to, 180; Jahflnara’s hoapice at, 180 f.n. 2; Husain Shah Chak receiveB 
Akbar’s embasay at, 223 ; repair of the—road by ‘Ali Mardfin Kh5n. 
272. 

Husain Marvl, Khwaja, a courtier, interpreta the dream to Humayün 
209. 

Husain Qummï Rizavï or Razavï, Sayyid, theologian and preacher, invited 
by Ba<J Shah to stay in Bagh-i-Zaina-gir, TahBïl Handwara, 165. 

Husain Shah Chak, acceaaion, 221 ; mild and beneficont rule, 221 ; rebellion 
of Shankar Chak and his brotners ctUBhed, 221-22; revolt of Fath 
Chak, his minister, called also Khwaja Fath Baqqal and that of his 
son Bahadur Khan suppressed, 222; Malik Muhammad Najï’s 
services, 221-22; Maa'fld Nayak rewarded, but imprisoned later on, 
222 ; trial of Yflauf Harujava Shi'a fanatic and his death by being 
stoned, 222-23 ; embasay from Akbar’s court, 222-23 ; Mirza Muqïm, 
leader of the embasay, interferes in Yüsuf Man«Jav’s affair, 223; 
Akbar’s return of presents sent by, 223; religioqa tolerance of 
223-24 ; patronage of lotters, 224 ; charity, 224 ; succession intriguea, 
224; abdication in favonr of 'Ali Khan, who becomes ‘Ali Sh&h 
Chak afterwarda, 224 ; death at Zaida-pör, 224. 

Husain Simnani, Sayyid, deputed by Shah Hamadan to survey the field 
for the propagation of Islam in Kashmir, 84. 

Huska, Kushana king, founder of Huskapura, 10 f.n 1. See Huvishka. 

Huskapura, founded by Huska, 10 f.n. 1; 43 ; modern village of Ufkara 
(Wugkur), near B&ramflla, 43. 

Huss, bumt alive, 149. 

Huasites, Papal buil against the, 149. 

Huvishka, succoeds Kanishka, 43. 

Huxley, Aldous, on the Kaahmirïa, 26, 27, 28. 

Hydari Begam, Agba Hasan Jan’a (Mohan La I’s) favourite wife, 340. 


IbrShim Khan Chak, brother of Ya'qüb Shah Chak, deputed by Yflauf 
Shah Chak to Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqï, 228. 

Ibrahlm Magre, see Magrea. 

Ibrahïm, Qazï, continues the work on the history of Kashmïr by his 
father, 166. 

Ibrahim Shah I, Sultan, installed on the throne by Kaji Chak and 
succeeds Sultan Muhammad Shah, 196; Abdal Magre’s invaaion, 
196 ; defeat at Tapar and flight, 195. 

Ibrahim Shah II, Sultan, succeeds his father ‘Isma'ïl Sl ab I, 199; un- 
popularity and flight of Kaji Chak, his minister, 199; Mughul invasion 
of Kashmir by Mirza Haidar, 200 ; untimely death, 200. 

‘Idï Raina or Rïna, won over by Sayyid Muhammed Baihaqï, 189. 
See also Rainas. 

Idolatry, dücussion on the attitude of the Christians .and the Hindu 
reformist movemcnts towards, 153 ; in the Vedic religion, 163. 
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llliteracy, effect on the growth of children, 25 ; effect on the Kashmiri, 
27. 

‘Imai-ud-Dïn, Miulana, author of the Rauzat-ut-Tahirïn, 164 ; Persian, 
translation of the Rajataranginï attributed to, 164. 

Immolation, committed hy Jayaphja’s Ranï, 55. See Suttee. 

‘Inayatullah Khan Kashmiri, Mïr, governor of Kashmïr. See Mïr 
‘Inayatullah Khan Kashmiri. 

Incest, in England 28 f.n. 1. 

Indians, comparcd to Kashmïrïs, 21; on KaBhmïii womon, 24. 

Indo-iryan influence on the Kashmiri language, 17 ; on the people, 19. 

Indo-ïranian group, Kashmiri belongf. to the, 17. 

Indra, the ‘thunder god,’ annihilates the demons, 10. 

Indus, tho, Mihirakula drowns lot of people in, 44; Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn 
encamps on the banks of, 137. 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, his couplet on Kashmïr quotcd, 2 ; quoted on 
pessimism, pöverty and dirtiuess of tho Kashmiri, 27 ; on Realiza- 
tion of Self, 72 ; invocation to Shah Hamadan, 84 ; summing up of 
Shah Hamadan’s life and work, 91 ; condemns the enervating type 
of Tasawwuf, 94; on Islam and man, 153; belonged to the Saprfl 
family, 173 ; lines on the fate of a patricide, 183. See index to Vol. II. 

Iradat Khan, Mughul governor, constructs gardens, 263. 

Iran, beauty of the wornen of, 24 ; Ba<J Shah invites craftsmen from, 
161. 

ïranian group, Kashmiri belongs to the, 17. 

Ireland, resemblance to Kashmir in a number of characteristics, 22. 

Irish, Kashmiri cultivator resembles the, 22, 

Irrigation, under Ba<J Shah, 175. 

Irvino, William, his Later Mughals roferrcd to, 288 f.n. 1, 3. 

'Ishqi, Maulana, Akbar’s ambassador to Husain Shah Chak, 226. 

Islam, influence on Kashmiri character, 19; teachings, 20; Kashmïr 
(Jaivism very near to, 72; spread of—in Kashmir, 75-116 ; Rifichna’s 
conversion to, 69 ; 75, 123-126 ; gradual conversion in Kashmir to, 
75 ; early contact with Sind of, 75-77 ; state religion under Riflchana, 
77 ; does not effect Kashmir at first, 77-78 ; comparison with Hinduism 
by Sir Horbort Risley and Guy Wint, 78-80 ; motives for oönversion 
to—discusscd by Risley, 79; interaction of the two cultures, 80; 
missionary aotivities of Faqïrs and Darvishes, 81 ; conversions by 
Sayyids, 84 ; Sayyid ‘Alï Hamadani’s grcat work for, 84-92 ; Mïr 
Muhammad Hamadan ï’s, 92-94 ; conversion of Malik Sflhabhajta to, 
93 ; n^ss conversions to, 94 ; work of the Rïshiyan-i-Kashmïr for, 
96-98 ; Sultan Sikandar’s sharo in the spread of, 103-9; Shaikh 
Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï’s, 109-114; Mughul influence on conversion to, 
115; influenco of Afghan rule, 116 ; the work of the Fuqara or Friars, 
116 ; suffers a revorse after Rifichana’s (Sultan Sadr-ud-Dfn’s) death, 
127; Sikandar’s zeal for religion, 144, 146; Mïr Shams-ud.-Din 
‘Iraqï’s campaign among the Hindus, 192 ; Shl'a-Sunni clashes, 218, 
277 ; such clashes in Afghanistan, 304. Soe also Converaion. 

1‘tiqad Khan, related to Farrukh Siyar’s mother, 288. 
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Islamabad, (Anantnag), 4 ƒ.». 2, 7, 9. See also Index to Vol. II. 

Islam Shah Sür, aids faction against Mïrza Haid,ar Düghlat, 206. 

Isma'il Shah I, Sultan, acccssion of, 199 ; a mere stipondiary undei Kajl 
Chak, 199; brief reign and.death of, 199. 

Isma’il Shah II, Sultan, adession with tho help of Daulat Chak, 
210; deposed by Ghazi Chak, 211. 

Isma‘ïlian preachers from Alamflt in Iran, among the ‘ulama’ in Kashmir, 
81. 

Israolites in Kashmir 16; evidence of settlements, 16. 

Istanbul, compared to Srïnagar, 48. 

Ivanow, Wladimir, Russian Oriëntalist of Bombay, translates a 
paragraph from a Russian work for Kashir, 18; translates 
Professor E. Pavlovsky’s letters to Dr. Sufi on Shah Hamadan’s 
Mausoleum at Kolab, 116i. See also Index to Vol. II. 

‘Izzatullah Khan, Mir, attaché of Dr. William Moorcroft, visits Kashmir 
in 1812-13, 109 ; sets up the stone-slab and the inscription on the 
grave of Mirza Haidar Düghlat, 209. 


Jabbar Khan, last of the Afghan Governors, 334 ; Ranjït's invasion of 
Kashmir in the time of, 334 ; is wounded and retreats, 334. 

Jacquemont, Victor, Frcnch Naturalist, visite Kashmir during Sikh 
rule, 15 ; on women cf Kashmir, 22. See Index to Vol. II. 

Ja‘far Barmaki, passing reference to his epigrammatic style, 263. 

Jahan Rai or Ara Begam, Sahibabad (Achabal) called after, 4 f.n. 2. 

Juhandad Khan, Governor ‘Ata Muhammad’s brother carries Shah Shuja' 
to Peshawar, 305. 

Jahangir, his appreciation of Kashmir according to Dr. Bernier, 8; Akbar 
expresses horror at the cruelties of, 176; on Bad Shah’s piety, 177 ; on 
the miracle about Bad Shah, 182-3 ; visits Kashmir with Nür Jahan, 
251-56 ; as a builder, 252-53, 263 ; Justice Shah Dïn’s delineation of 
the love-scenes of Jahangir and Nür Jahan, 253 ; Thomas Moore on 
Jahanglr’s romantic days, 253-56 ; Malik Haidar Chadura’s service 
under— , 257 ; a Dutch Protestant’s view of Kashmir under—, 259-62 ; 
suppression of Chaks, 262 ; reforms, 262-63 ; administration, 263-64 ; 
snubs his governor, Qalich Khan, in the Barmaki style, 263; 
conquest of Kishtwar, 264-65 ; plague and fire, in Kashmir under— 
265-66; famous poets under—, in Kashmir, 273. 

Jahangir Padar, Fath Shah’s adherent joins Muhammad Shah, 192; Fath 
Shah hands over threo parts of tho country to, 193 ; revolte against 
Fath Shah, 193 ; Muhammad Shah welcomed by, 193; lcads < faction 
against Kaji Chak and is defeated by him, 194; attompts socuring 
the throne for Sikandar Shah, Fath Shah’s eldest son, 195. 

Jahangir, Prince, son of Kamran of Kabul, nominal ruler, 308. 

JainoUabhadina, Qri, Jonaraja’s name for Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn (Bad 
Shah), 166. 

Jaija, see Ohach. 
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Jaisiya, son of Dahir, soeks kelp of tho Ray of Kashmïr, 76 ; Shakallha 
assigned to, 76 ; succeeded by Hamïm, 76. 

Jalal, Dilawar Khan’s son, mentioned by Jahangïr in his Kishtwar 
dispatcb, 264. 

Jalal-ud-Dïn, Sayyid, of Bukhara, known as Makhcfim Jahaniyan 
Jahangasht, arrivés in Kashmïr for a short stay, 84. 

Jalandhara, Kayyapa rcaches modem Jullundar or Jalandhar in the 
East Punjab, 9 ; chief of—a feudatory of Lalitaditya-Muktapi^a, 62. 

Jalauka or Jaloka, power of Budhists in the time of, 38 f.n. ; successor of 
A$oka, 39-40; unknown in Indian history, 39; builds the 
Qankaracharya templo, 39 ; military conquest of, 39 ; administration, 
39-40. 

Jalodbhava (water-born), demon, liviDg in Satisaras, crushed to death 
by gods, 9-10. 

Jalüs-i-DaT-ul-Mulk-i-Kashmïr, the chronogram of Mirza Haidar’s 
dcsccnt into the Vallcy, which is the ycar 947 A.H. 

Jamal, Hajï, father of Painda Klian and grandfather of Amir Döst 
Muhammad Khan, 298-9. 

Jamal-ud-DIn, Qazi, petition-writer, appointed chief justice, 157-165 
early lifo of, 164; receives Bad Shah’s patronage, 165. 

Jam Banhatiya, of Sind, dofcated by Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 138. 

James II, of Scotland, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 172. 

Jami* ‘Masjid of Srinagar, built by Sultan Sikandar, 146; mosaic work 
in, 146; rebuilt during the reign of Sultan Hasan Shah, 186; again 
burntand rebuilt during Jahangïr’s reign by Malik Haidar Cha<Jura, 
257-58; chronogram illustrating eame, 258. 

Jammu, State 7; added to Kashmir by Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 137; ruler 
converted to Islam by Timflr, 155 f.n. 4 ; assists his eon-in-law ‘Alï 
Shah to recover his throne, 155 ; Ba<J Shah’s second wife, daughter of 
the ruler of, 178. See also index to Volume II. 

Jamshïd, Sultan, succeeds Shams-ud-Dïn I, 134 ; quarrels with and is 
defeated by, ‘Alï Shah his younger brother, who becomes Sultan 
‘Ala’-ud-Dïn, 134-35 ; builds at bridge at Sopör, 134. 

Jan^iala, in the Amritsar District, East Punjab, identified with^akala (?) 
according to Anspach, 44. 

Jan Muhammad, nephow of the Afghan govemor, Nör-ud-Dïn, 313. 

Japan, story of Nagï ancostress in, 49. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, Gonanda I of Kashmïr goes to war on his 
behalf against Krishga, 35-36. 

Jasarat Knan, Ba(J Shah’s son by his socond wife, probably died early 
178. J 

Jasrat Khan, chief of Gakkhtfrs (or Khakar), assists Shahï Khan after- 
wards Ba<J Shah, 155 ; captivity in Samarqand, 156; dcfcats Sultan 
'Alï Shah, 156 ; fails to conqucr Delhi, 170. 

Jaswal, ra ja of, menti^nod by Jahangïr in his^Kishtwar dispatch, 265. 

Jaunpur, reforred to aa tho seat of tho Sharqï dynasty, 143; Mahmfld 
Shah of, a contemj>orary of Ba«J Shah, 171. 
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Ja wan Sher, Amir Muhammad Küan Jhwan Sher Qizilbash, instals him - 
self as govemor, 314; builds Shergafhi and Amïra Kadal, 314; 
oppressive rule of, 315 ; defeated and sent to Kabul, 315 ; comments 
on—by George Forster in his Journey, 315. 

Jayapi^a, 54-55; expedition to the Gangetic Valley, 54; partonage or 
leaming, 64 ; Pandit Birbal Kachru’s account of the R&ni’s love for a 
Brahman youth, 55; persecution of Brahmans to avenge his Ranfs 
immolation, 55 ; 131. 

Jayapura-Andarkö$, town, near Sun bal, founded by Jayapïtfa, 54; 
Andarköt kas the grave of Shah Mïr, 130, 133 v 

Jayasimha, succoeds Sussala 63 ; Sanjapala his Senapati goes into camp 
with Yavanas, 63. 

Jaya Singh, Raja, oonverted to Islam by Sayyid Shah Faiïd-ud-Din 
Qadiri, 155. 

Jerome of Prague bumt, 149. 

Jesuits referred to, 14 ; Father Desideri, 14 ; Fathcrs notice the Jewish 
appearance of the people of Kashmir, 16. 

Jews, in Kashmir, 15-18 ; similarity of features with Kashmïris noticed 
by travellers, 16 ; allowed to enter Kashmir according to AI-Bïrünï, 
17 ; admixture of Jewish in Afghan blood, 17 ; affinity to the people 
of Kashmir, 19 ; persecution in Germany and Austria of, 150-51. 

Jhelum, Yer-nag, the reputed source of the, 4, ƒ.«. 3-4; 8 ; responsible for 
the varying relief of the Kashmir Valley, 9 ; carries away alluvial 
deposits, 11 ; Bambas 'iving on the right bank of the, 18; Srinagar 
extends along bqth the banks of the, 48. 

Joad, C.K.M., the well-known psychologist, discussion on the changmg 
mind of Britain, 95. 

Jonaraja, the annalist, on certain kings of Kashmir during the pre-MuBÜm 
pariod in his Rdjdvali, 34 ; his record refers to nearly two centuries 
of Hindu rule, 66 ; on Raja Sahadeva, 117; on breaking of Hindu 
images by Sultan Sikandar, 108 ; on R'fichana, 68,118, 119,123, 124; 
on Shah Mlr, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133; on Achala, 128, on Ko$a Rani’s 
end, 131; on Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Dïn, 135 ; on Sultan Shihëb-ud-Dïn, 136, 
137, 138 ; on his ministers; 137 ; on Qri fobhadevi s children, 144; 
anecdote of Ba<^ Shah’s sense of justice, 174 ; Ba<J Shah’s virtues 
according to, 179; brings Kalbaqa’s work up-to-date. 164 

Jullundhur, in the East Punjab, see Jalandhara. 

Ju ma' Khan Durranï Ualokozaï, arrival and assumption of govomorship 
of Kashmir, 319; defeats rcstive noblcs, 319; intolerance, 319. 

Jushka, or Vasudeva, dies whcn Kushana rule comcs to an end in Kashmir, 
43. 

Jüyd, poet, see Darab Jüyd. 


Ka'ba, the, inaking a niche in temples towards, 153. 

Kablr, death in the time of Sultan ‘Ali Shah, 157. See also pp. 706-7, 
Vol. II. 

Kablr, Manlana, Shahi Khan’s (afterward BacJ Sliah’s) education under, 
157 ; hoad of the ecclesiastical dei»rtmont at the court of Batf Shah, 
162 ; his topib, 164. 
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Kabïr-panthls, discard idolatry, 153. 

Kagyapa, the grandson of Brahma, 9 ; perforxna penance, 10; one of the 
Hindu Triad appeara in aid of, 10; Nila Naga, his son, 10-11. 

Kadphises I, Kushana chieftain, conquers Afghanistan, 41. 

Kadphises II, Eastern Turkistan ezpedition of—ends in disaster, 41 ; pays 
tributo to China, 41 ; Vincent SmithY viewB on, 41, ƒ.». ; conquers . 
Northern India, 41. 

Eailash Dar, Pandit, councillor of Nür-ud-Dïn Khan Bamizai, Afghan 
governor, 313, 314, 315. 

Kaimfl’i, old name Ka{ümusha, two miles from Bijbihara, place of 
burial of Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn’s relations, 98-99. 

Kajï Chak, see under Chaks. 

Kalaga, misrule of, 59 ; military conquests, 59 ; Kshemendra, his teacher. 
60 ; deposed by Harsha, 61. 

Ealal, a saint, exhorts Sundarsena and his subjects to give up dissolute 
conduct, 159; legend of the Wulur Lake, 159. 

Kalanaur, on account of famine corn to Kashmir exported from, 272. 

Kalhana, or Kalyaga, the Nilamala-Purana one of the main sources of his 
work, 11 f.n. ; 17 ; chronological basis for Gonanda I, 36,/n. 2; 
Pa$d u dynasty, 36 ; description of the Emperor Agoka, 37 ; admirer of 
the Buddha though a Q&ivaite, 38 ', refers to Samdhimati, 40; on 
Mihirakula, 44 ; on Lalitaditya, 52 ; on Vajraditya’s relations with 
Mlechhas or Muslims, 54 ; criticisra of Kshmendra, 60 ; life and work, 
64-65; the Rajatarangifit, 65-66 ; cultural contribution of, 70; Jonarija 
brings his work up-to-date, 167 ; imitated by ^hivara, 167. 

Ealidasa, the dramatist, 46-47 ; birth, 46 ; his date, 46 ; his travels, 46 ; 
Pandit Lachhmidhar’s argumcnts about his being a native of 
Eashmlr (?), 46-47. 

Kalimat-i-Tayyibdt, The, compilcd by Mïr ‘Inayatüllah Khan, 290. 

Kallm, poet, 273. 

Ealï Nag, Eishtwar, 237. 

Eallata, originator of the Spandagöstra, 56. 

Eamal Düll (not Dübi), challenges and kills Mirza Haidar Dflghlat at 
the gate of Muhammadköt, 206. 

Eamal-ud-Din, Mïr, later Mulla Eamal, saves his father-in-law Sayyid 
Habïbullah Khwfirizmï, 222. See alBO pp. 375-77 in Vol. II. 

Eamal-ud-Dïn Shaidd, Mirza, sco Mirza Eamal-ud-Din Shaida. See alae 
index to Vol. II. 

Eamran, Mirza, Mirza Haidar Dflghlat enters the service of, 202. 

Kamran of Herat, Shah, dclightcd with Munshi Mohan Lal’s Persian, 
339 ; wreaks vengeanco on Fath Khan, etc., 308. 

Kamara], or Kamraz, one of the two divisions of the Valloy, 7 ; erea, 8; 
misruled by Adam Khan, 180 ; personal estate of Hasan Khan, 184; 
flight of Shams-ud-Dïn Chak to, 190. 

Kangfa, chief of—a feudatory of Lalitaditya, 52 ; 9 ai “k Bravarma,:i,|, > 
expedition to, 57. 

Kauishka, his aocession, 41; cxtonsion of bis empire, 41; annexes Kashmir 
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41 ; builds monuments in Eashmïr, 41-42 ; the Third Council meeta 
under hia patronage, 42; Nagarjuna, his contemporary, 42-43; hia 
conquesta, 43. 

Eanishkapura, bi.ilt by Kanishka, 42. 

Eauispör, modern village, site of the old Eanishkapura, 42. 

Karewas, the plateaus, studied by OJdham, their origin, 12. 

Karewa Hills, the Diidhgagga enters, 10, ƒ. n. 2. 

Karkhï, Ma'rüf, Wahid Sflfï’s mode of living compared to, 96; note on, 96, 
ƒ• n. 4. 

Earkota, origin of the name, 49 ; dynasty, 49-60; Durlabhavardhana, 
the founder of, 49-51, Durlabhaka, 61 ; Chandrapïda, 52 ; Tarapïfja, 
52 ; Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, 52-54 ; Vajraditya, 54 ; Jayapïija, 54; 
Avantivarman, 55-57 ; ^amkaravarman, 57-58; Ya 9 askara, 68. 

Karkun, the class of Brahmans came into being during the reign of Bad 
Shah, 173. 

Karmasena, King, his commandor, Dulcha, invadcs Eashmïr, 67. 

Earnah, the velley of, 7. 

Karpfirabhafija, physician of the time of Bad Shah, 168. 

Earshashab, an ancestor of Shah Mir, 130. 

Ea-Samïra, Satlsaras the old name of Eashmïr replacod by, 12. 

Eash, a Semitio tribe, 12; theories of its origin, 12 ƒ.». 1 ; a town in the 
Bukhara district, founded by them, 12 f.n. 2; cxtcnt of their dominion, 
i3. 

Eashan, town in Iran, founded by the Eash, location, population, climate, 
etc., 12 ƒ. n. 3. 

Eashghar, founded by the Eash, 12 ; location and description, 12,/. n. 4, 
13 ; conquered by Eanishka, 43 ; invasion of Eashmïr, 197; results 
of invasion of Eashmïr from—, 198, 202, 203. 

Eashïr, name given to Eathmïr by the inhabitants, 12, 13, 17, 35. 

Eashur, or Eöshur, the inhabitant and the language of Eashmïr, 13. 

Eashmïr, praiscd by Abu’1 Fazl, 1 ; description, 1-15; essontial data for 
the study of early man in, 1; comparison with Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Greece, 2 ; the beauty of the Pal, 3-6 ; garden of perpetual spring, 5; 
other chiof attractions, 5-6 ; vaiiety of climate, 6-7, 11 ; the Valley, 
area and polulation, 8-9 ; extent, 7-8; lako in pre-historic times (?), 
9; the legend of the lako, 9-11; goological cvidoncc, 11; the 
name, 12-13 ; foreign refcrences to—13-14 ; travcllers and noted 
visitors, 14-15, annexed to Afghanistan at the time of the visit of Georgo 
Forster, 14 ; Stone A ge in, 15; early inhabitants, 15 ; the Jews, 15-16 ; 
expedition of MahmSd repulsod, 16-17 ; language, 17 ; Indo-Aryan 
influence, 18 ; origin of the peoplc, 19 ; character, 19-22 ; pootry, 20; 
craftsmen, 20, 21 ; business men, 21 ; roscmblance with lreland, 22; 
women and childrcn, 22-25 ; ciiticism of the Eashmïrï, 25-29 ; carliost 
known kings of, 35-37 ; anarchy and confusion in, 39 ; administration 
under Jalauka, 39-40 ; the Eushana Dynasty, 41-43 ; Hun rulo, 43-44 ; 
Ealidasa, a native of, 46 ; ^aivism in, 46 ; suzerainty of Vikramaditya 
Harsha over, 47 ; conquered by Pravarasena II of Malwa, 47 ; Srlnagar, 
47-49 ; Karkot* (Naga) Dynasty, 49-58 ; description by Yüan Chwang 
or Hiuen Tsiang, 50-61 ; politica! power of—extendod, 61; glorious rule 
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under Lalitaditya-Muktapida, 52-54 ; Vaijraditya and Jaynpïda, 
54-55 ; dcclinc of power, 55; Avantivarman and the Sanskritic 
revival, 55-57 ; misrule under ^amkaravarman, 57; anarchy and 
confusion, 55; mild rule of Ya 9 askara, 58; establishment of the 
First Lohara Dynasty, 58-62 ; Kshemagupta and hiB successors, 58 ; 
Sultan Mahmüd’s invasion, 59 ; Hariraja and bis successors, 59; 
literaturc, 59-61, 63-66 ; calamities during Harsha’s misrule, 62 ; and 
Second Lohara Dynasty two centurics of misrule, 62-63; period of 
decay .under Jayasimha’s successors, 66-69 ; Achala’s invasion, 69 ; 
causes of the ruin of Hindu rule in, 69;—£aivism, 71-2 ; 
spread of Islam in, 75-116 ; early contacts of Sind with—75-78 ; 
interaction of Hindu-Muslim cultures in, 80 ; Muslim majority, 80-81 ; 
missionary movcmcnt under friars and darvishes, 81 ; othcr reasons 
for mass conversion, 81 ; Bulbul Shah’s missionary activit.ies, 
81-83 ; tho Sayyids, 84-94 ; the Rïshiyan-i-Kashmïr, 96-102; 
Fuqara, 116 ; last phasc of Hindu rule in, 116-22 ; Rifichana or 
Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn in—, 123-27 ; Kola Rani’s rcign, 127-31 ; Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I, 132-134 ; his successors, 134-36 ; Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din’s conqucsts, 136-141 ; Sultan Sikandar, 143-154; era of 
peaco, prosperity and expansion under Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 
or Bad Shah, 157-183 ; arts and crafts, 161; literaturc, 162-69; peaco 
and prosperity, 162-75; Zain-ul-’Abidin’s successors, 184-212 ; faction 
fights for tho throne between Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 
187-95; risc of the Chaks, apd conflict with-the Baihaqis, Magrcs and 
Rainas, 189-95 ; Sultan lorahim Shah and his successors, 195-200 ; 
Mughul invasion, 196-198, 200 ; Mirza Haidar Düghlat’s reforms, 
205 ; end of tho Shah Mirls, 212; tho Chak Dynasty, 217-238 ; Mughul 
invasions, 231-33, 234 ; end of tLc Chak Dynasty, 234 ; causes of„ 
their downfall, 235-36; Mughul rule, 241-295; Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr, 244-86; Mughul administration, 
247-48, 250-61, 263, 275-76; an outpost of the Mughul empire, 278; 
riots and internccine etrugglcs under the later Mug'uuis, 290 ; benofite 
of Mughul rule, 294-95 ; sununer resort of Mughul omperors, 295; 
Afghan rulo, 293-94; 297-341 ; its bad start, 308 ; misrulo under 
Afghan Govcrnors, 309-313, 316, 318, 323 ; uttempts at indcpendcnce, 
by theni, 312-315, 317, 319, 322, 323 ; Ranjit Singh’s interest in 
—324-28 ; Ranjit Singh’s invasions, 329-332, 334-37 ; end of Muslim 
rulo in—337-41. 

Kashmïris, inhabitunts, different from surrounding races, 15; resomblance 
to Jcws, 16; Kashmïrï not tho namo of tho language by its inhabitants, 
17; valorous dcfcnco against Mahmüd, 17 ; defenco moasures adoptod 
in Kaslimir according to Al-Birünl, 17 ; Arab influcncc on, 18; strong 
Indo-Aryan admixturo with, 19 ; charactor, 19-22 ; imaginatjon, 20 ; 
craftsmcn, 20, 21 ; business men, 21 ; senso of humour, 22; criticism 
of, 25-29 ; classed with tho Kambüh and tho Afghan, 25 ; bootman 
25 ; coward, liar and dirty fellow, 26 ; coolie, 26 ; professional 
wrestler, 26-27 ; Aldous Huxley’s criticism of, 27-28 ; charactor 
vindicated, 29 ; hopes for tho future, 29 ; traditions, 36 ; Buddhist 
influonce, 38; Hhuson Kwan, (Hiuou Tsiang) on, 50. 

Kashmïrï era, introducod by Sultan Shams-ud-Din I, 133. 

Kashmïrï language, callod Köshur, 1,/. ». ; arca whero spoken, 7; relation 
with Dardic, not Sauskrit group, 17 ; belunga to the Indo-Ironian 
group, afliuity with other language::, 17 ; inQueuce of SauBkriton, 17, 
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19 ; Uttha-Soma’s Jaina-Chariia, or Zain-ul-’Abidïn’s life in, 167 ; 
literature receivea a great impetua under Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 168. 

Kashtavar, Kishtwar valley, 67-68; location, 67 ; Hindu rajas, 67 ; 
Rajas Jaya Singh and Kirat Singb, 115; embrace Islam, 67; 
independcnce lost owing to conquest by Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
67 ; Ya'qöb Shah Chak takes shelter in, 67 ; description of the 
valley, 67 ; Kishtwar Town, 68 ; shrines, 68; added to KaBhmir by 
Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 137, 226; deat.h of Ya‘qöb at, 236; grave of 
Ya'qflb at, 237. 

Kasia Regio of Ptolemy, inhabited by the Kash (?), 13. 

Kabü Montes of Ptolemy, inhabited by the Kash (?), 13. 

Kaspatyrus, Greek name for Kashmïr (?), 14. 

Kathd Kauluka, The, sanskritized version of Jamï’s Yüsuf-ZuUtikha by 
£rïvava, 167, pnd f.n. 3, 191. 

Ka(ünusha, old name of Kaimüh, which see. 

Kauravas, or KuruB, Gonanda I, a contemporary of the, 35 f.n.; 36. 

Kausar-nag, mountain lake, 44. 

Kayasthas, their claim to origin from a serpent king, 49 ; rapacious ad- 
miniatration before Avantivarman, 55. 

Kaye, John William, on Zaman Shah’s threatened invasion of India, 
303 ; on Shah Shuja’s failures, 307 ; on MunshI Mohan Lal, 341. 

Keith, Sir A. Berriodalc, misstates the date of the Sanskrit translation 
of Jaml’s Yvsvf-Zulaikha by £rïvara, entitled the Eathd-Kautuka, 
167 and f.n. 3 ; 191. 

Kba 9 as, Himalayan hill tribe different from the Kash, 12 f.n. 1. 

Khakha, Rajput tribe embraces Islam, 108. 

Khafei, Baba Da’üd, see Da’Gd Khnkï. 

KhalSsman, a Muslim RishI, who, with his two other brothers, lived 
in tbe time of Sultan Jamshld, 134. 

Khalll Marjanpuri’s history of Kashmïr quoted, 287 f.n. ; 291 ; 293. 

Kh&n, titlo, adopted by rulers of petty provinces, 136. 

Kbanam, Mirza Haidar’s wifo, 208. 

Khandalvan Yihar near Hatvan, the Third Buddhist Council meetsat, 12. 

Khinjï, Mirza Haidar’s sister-iu-law, 208. 

Khanpör or Kampör, a villago of 100 souls, 12 miles from Srlnagar, 
Mïrza Haidar killed at, 207, 206. 

Khönqah and ziyarat defined, 125, f.n. 

Khanqab-i-’Ala, at Tral near Vantipor, 146. 

Khanqah-i-Kubrawï, in Ma(an, 146. 

Kbanqah-i-Mu'alla, in Srlnagar, 146; tiyarat or shrine, 89. 

Khanqah-i-Wala, in Wachl, panjarut Shavara, 146. 

Khan-uz-Z<*man, titlc of Fath Chak, which see. 

Khanyar, mahalla, of Srïnagar, 166. 

Kharvir, meaning ass-load, 251 aUo f.n. 1. See also p. 644, Ycl. II. 
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Khasta, Hargopal Kaul, Pandit, which see. 

Eh&tak, La‘1 Khan, see La‘1 KhSn Khatak. 

Khajak Singh, Prince, deputed by Ranjit Singb, 335; order by hun to 
advance on tbe Pir Panj&l, 336. 8ee also index to Vol. II. 

Khatl&n, the burial-place of ShSh Hamad&n, 87, f.n. 2; Appendix to 
Ghapter III, 116 a, b, c, d. See Khuttalfin. 

Kh ft wand Mahmfld of Bukhfirfi, Ehwaja, comos to Eashmlr, 272. 

Khazimlu’l AsfiyS, The, oxplanation for Shfib Hamadau’s burial at Khatlin,, 

88 . 

Khotl, see Khuttal&n. 

EhQb Nig&r Eh&nam, younger sister of Bübur's motner, 20C. 

Khizina-i-' Amira, The, of Mlr Ghulftm ‘AU Azid Bilgriml quoted, 311 

Ehurfts&n, one of tbe five great provinces of Jrftn, 110 f.n. t ï 0 ^* 

Ehurram EhSn, Afghftn govemor, 314. 

Ehutan, conquered by Eonishka, 43. 

Ehunamusb, birth-place of Bilhafia, 61. 

KhuBjyar&ja, whose sister £obha was Sult&n Sikandar’s queen, 143. 

Ehushib, Bbera in, 311. 

Ehybar Pass, the, Shfth Shujft' fled to, 304. 

Ehuttalftn, or Khatlfin or Ehutlftn or Ehotl, the burial-place of Shih 
Hamad&n, 87 ; location, bistory, etc., 87, f.n. 2; explanation for the 
burial at, 88; shrine over the burial-place at, 88 ; Appendix to 
Ohapter III, 116 a, b, c, d. 

Kifiyah-i-Mansüri, The, Haklm Mansfir’s Persian work on medicine, 165. 

Eljak (distottion of Euchak) Ehwftja, alias Ehwftja ‘Abdullfth, the 
administrator’s na’ib under Rfijft Sukh Jiwan, 309. 

Eings of Eashmlr, dynastie lists aocording to Ealhapa and Jdnar&ja 30-34 ; 

EishangaAga, the, watershed, 9. [133A; 213—16. 

Eishtwftr, valley, 7; see Eashtavftr, 67-68. 

E6h-i-Nfir, the, or the Eflh-i-N3r diamond, history of, 325-26. 

Eolahai, the Matterhorn of Eashmlr, 6. 

Kolab Truth, The, newspaper, oontaining an article of Mr. Eolpakoff on 
the Mausoleum of Shfth Hamad&n at Eolftb, 116 a, c. 

Eolpapakoff, Mr., his descriptive note on Sh&h Hamadfin's Mausoleum 
at Eolab, 116 a,b,c,d. 

Kolab 87 ƒ. n. 2, appendix to Ghapter III, 16 a, 6, c, d. 

Köshur, inhabitant of Eashmir and the language, 1 f.n. 1, 13, 17. 

Kot& Rftnl, Bifichana mnrries, 69, 121 ; Queen-Regent, 127 ; marries 
Udyftnadova, 69, 128; her religion, 127 ; invasions of pulcha and 
Urwan or Urdil (Achala) 128-29 ; appeal to her subjects, 129 ; Achala 
defcated, 129; return of Udyanadeva and popular resentment against 
him, 129 ; her rule, 69, 130 ; revolt of Sh&h Mlr, 130-31 ; rejecta 
Shah Mtr’s offer of marringe, 131 ; foreed to mnrry Sli&h Mlr, 131 ; 
commits suicide (f), 131, 

Ko^bhatt», minister, rcceives many fayours from Sult&n Shih(b-ud-Dl», 
140. 
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Kramarajya, Sanskrit name for Kamara], 8. See also Kamraj. 

Krishna, Gonada I makes wAr on, 35 ; attackcd by Damodara I, 36. 

Ksbemagupta, raja, marries Didda, 58. 

Kshmendra, poet, birth and education, 60 ; character, 60 ; woiks, 
Darpadalana, Desha Upadesha, 60 ; Nfpavali criticizrd by Kalhana, 
60 ; Keith’s discussion of the Bfhatkathamafljart, 60; his cultural 
contribution, 70. 

Kud Mal Ded, wife of Pandit Blrbal Dar, puts an and to her life, 333, 
also ƒ. n. 2. 

Küh-i-Nür or the Köh-i-Nür, which see. 

Kukar-nag, gushing spring of, 4, and ƒ.«. 3-4. 

Kühistan, the, Highlands of Kashmir, people from it recruited for the 
Kashmïr army, 137. 

Kulgam, Tahsïl of Anantnag or Islamabad, 7. 

Kulfl, or Kulüta, Bed Shah takes tho town of, 170. 

Kumirajlva, the Buddhist, his Univcrsity in Kashmir, 70-71. 

Kflnar or Kunar-with-Hfir-gal in Kafristan, Shah Hamadan dies at 
according to Babur, 87, 88. 

Kurus, do not seok aid of Kashmir, 36. 

Kushana Dynasty in Kashmir, 41-43; Kadphises I, 41 ; Kadphises II, 
41 ; Kanishka, 41-43 ; Huvishka, 43 ; VasudeVa or Jushka, 43 ; the 
dynasty comes to an ond in Kashmir, 43. 

Ku-shih-mi, Chinese name for tho Valley of Kashmir, 13. 

Kuttar&ja, kingdoms foundcd by Brahmans, according to tradition, 
35,/. n. 1. 


Lachhmidhar, Pandit, Mahfimahopadyaya, arguments for preBuming tbat 
Kilidisa is a native of Kashmir in his book, The Birih-vlace oj 
Külid&sa, 46-47. 

LachhmI-nagar, built by SultSn Shihfib-üd-Dïn, 139. 

Ladllch, Western Tibet, Riflohana helongcd to, 68, 81; visited by ShSh 
Hamad&n, 80; gold dust in the rivers of, 175; Adam Khftn's 
conqucst of, 179-80 ; Mirzd Haidar’s march on , 201 ; geographical 
description, 219. 

Lahore, minarets of, seen from the top of the Pir PanjSl Pass, 46. 

Lohul, in KAngfa, Ba<J 8hfth returns by way of, 170; addenda to 
Chapter IV, p. 212. 

Lailï, Ranjit Singh’s favourito horse lost in the first Kashmir campaign, 
330; HUgcl on the story of this horso, 330 f.n. 1. 

Lakee of Kashmir, 1, 2, 4, 56, 158,/. n. 3. 

Lakshmana, architect of the Vishgu tcmple at TSpar, 51. 

Lal B&gh, built by Munshi Mohan Lal.near Azadpuron the Delhl-Panlpat 
Road, 340, 
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Lalitaditya-Muktapi^a, glorious rule, 52-54, 60; oonquests, 52 ; embassy 
to the Chinese Emperor, 52 ; appeals against the Arab9, 52, 77 ; his 
feudatories, 52 ; his city of Parihasapura and his additions to the 
temple at Marta^da, 52-53 ; improvement of agrioulture, 53, ad- 
ministration, 53, instrument of instruction on the art of governanco, 
53-54. 

La‘1 Khan Khatak displaccs Jan Muhammad as governor of Kashmïr, 313. 

Lalla, the hermitess, birth during Udyanadeva’s reign, 69; attracts 
gcneral notice during the reign of Sultan ‘AlS’-ud-Dïn, 135. 

Lalla Rookh, refercnce to the celebrated poem of Thomas Moore known as 
the, 278-285; Moore on Lalla Rookh, 279-86 ; details of the history 
and romance of the poem, 278-81, ƒ.«.; supposed to be tho imaginary 
ypungest daughter of the Emperor Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr married to 
the son of ‘Abdullah Khan of Kashghar, 280. 

Lashkar Khan, last governor under Shah Jahan,272, Kashmïr prosperous 
under him, 272. 

Lankar or Langar Chak, ancestor of the Chaks, recoives hospitality from 
Sahadeva, 118, 217, 218. 

Laulaha or Lölauv, ancient name of modern Lölab, 37. 

Latïf-ud-Dïn, a disciple of Shaikh Nür-ud-Din, 102; originally a 
Hindu, convcrted to Islam, 102. 

Lava, elected king after Sundarasena, 37. 

Lawrence, Sir Walter R., desciiption of the Valley, quoted from his book, 
The Valley of Ka'shtnlr, 8 and f.n. 1 ; on the Jewish cast of Kashmïrï 
faces, 16; on the resomblance of tho Kashmïrï cultivator to an Irish- 
man, 22; quoted on the shade given by the K&bulï poplar, 97; on 
Sikandar, 108; date for Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, 109. See also Vol. II. 

Legend of the Lake, regarding Kajyapa’s pilgrimage for the destruotion 
of Jalodhbhava, 9-10; reference to the king Nïla-Naga and the 
Nïlamata-Purana, 10-11. 

Leh, King of Kulü vassal of the king of, 170 ; 208 ƒ. n.; town of Ladakh, 
219. 

Loman, Lake, the Wulur, reminds one of, 159 f.n. 

Lenin, Sayyid Mub&rak Khfin Baihaqï aots socially like, 228. 

Leningrad, 116a, b. 

Les Lettres Edifiantes, n letter containing observations of Father 
Desideri on Kashmïr, 14. 

Lhassa, Father Desideri’s lettor from 14. 

Liddar Valtay, contains Qeshanfig, 4. 

Litorature, Abhinavagupta’s writings, 60; Kshemendra’s studtes, 60; 
BilhafiVs works, 61 ; Mnmmafr’s contribution, 63-64 ; MaAkha’s 
poetry, 64 ; Kalhaga’s Chronicles, 64-5 ; tho Rajatarangi% iï, 65-66; 
patronage of Sultan Sikandnr, 145-6 ; patronage of Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 
162-169; MullS Ahmad Kashmïrï and his works, 163; other scholars 
and their works, 164-66; patronage of Samskrt, 166-168; Hindu 
scholars and their works, 167-8; poets and poetry, 168-9; literary 
activities during the reign of Sultan HaRan Shah, 185-6 ; Qrïvara's 
Katha Kautuka, 167, 191 ; famons poets during the reign of Jah&ngïr 
and Shah Jahan, 273. Sce also pages 343-500, Chapter VIII, Vol. II. 
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Lohara Dynasty (First), 58-62 ; Eshemagupta, 58; Abhimanyu II, 58; 
Qaeen DiddS, 58 ; Sultan Mahmüd’s invasion, 59; Harir&ja, Ananta 
and Kala^a, 59 ; Sanskrit scholars, 59-61 ; Harsha and the end of 
the dynasty, 61-62. 

Loham Dynasty (Second), 62-63 ; Ucchala, 62 ; two centuries of misrule, 
63 ; Sussaia, 63 ; Jayasimha, 63 ; Mammata and other pcets, 63-66; 
Jayasimha’s suoceasors, 66 ; Sahadeva, 167 ; Jlulcha’s invasion, 67-8; 
Rifichana, 69; Udyanadeva and Eo$& Rani, 69. 

Loh&ru, Nawab MIrza ‘Ala’-ud-Dïn Khan 'Alaï of, 340. 

Lohur Sh&h Chak, Badi'-ud-Din or Gauhar Shah, known as, accession of, 
228; Yüsuf Shah Chak’s invasion, 229; abdication, 229. 

Lol&b, reminding one of Scotland and Wales, 6; sec Laulaha. 

Lölare, heroine in a popular love-story, the beloved of Bömbur, 36. 

Lollards, persecution of the—in England, 149; contemporaries with 
Sikandar’s rule, 149. 

Los Angeles, Rashmir climate oompared to, 7. 

Lost tribe, Eashmlris considered one of them (?), 16; Dr. Batt and Dr. 
Baird’s theories on, 17-18. 

LudhiSna, Sh5h Shuja°s joumey to, 307, Mohan Lal’s Imamböra at, 340. 
Lui Shor temple, Sultan Sikandar buried on the former site of, 148. 
Lflll, barber, Soltan Haidar Sh&h’s favourite, 184 and f.n. 2. 

Lüll Lön, Malik, one of Husain Chak’s bodyguard, 222. 

Lüristin, prdvince of Iran, Sayyid Muhanunad, a mosaio worker for the 
Jimi’ Masjid, Srïnagar, belonged to, 146, and f.n. 2. 


Idaathir-ul-ümard, The, of Shih Naw&z Eh&n, referred to, 271. 

Madad Ehan Duninl, Saif-rd-Daula, govemor nnder the Afghins, nine 
months’ bad rule of, 318-19. 

Madavarijya, Samskft name for MarSj, 8. 

MadanI, Muhammad, see Muhammad Madanl. 

Magres, family raised by Sultan Shams-ud-Dln I, 33 ; Sultftn Sikandar’s 
minister, Ray Magre And his ezploits, 144; defeated by Sultln 
Sikandar, 144 ; Jahünglr Magre defeats Fatn EhSn, son of Adam, 
Khan, 188 ; wounded and defeated by Fath Eh&n, 188 ; Ibr&hhn 
Magre won over by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 189 ; becomes Sunnl 
leader, 192 ; Fath Shah seeks the help of, against MGs& Raina’s 
persecution of Sunnls, 192 ; becomes prime minister, 192; varates his 
post for Malik ‘Usman after 40 days, 192 ; reinstates himself, 192; 
raplaced by Malik ‘Usman, 192 ; joins Muhammad Sh&h, 192; Dinl 
Malik, a Magre not.abl', blamed and eziled for Shams Chak’s murder, 
192; recalled by Ibr&him Magre, 192; instals Sult&n Muhammad 
Sh&h on the throne, 193 ; invited by Jahftnglr Pn«Jar and others, 193 ; 
sla in in battle against Fath Sh&h, 193 ; Lohur Mfigre, leader of a 
faction of nobles defeated by E&jl Chak, 194; Abd&l M&gre devastates 
the country, 194 ; invades Eashmlr with the Mughul army, 195; 
defeats Ibr&him Sh&h, 195; pursues Eajï Chak, 196; chiof ministor 
of N&suk ShSn, 195-196 ; reinstates Mulummad Sh&h, 196 ; KSjl 
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Chak and he jointly forced the Kashghar invaders to sue for peace, 
197; peace treaty with the Mughuls, 198; strife with the Chaks 
daring the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din II, 199; seeks help of 
Mughuls, 202; defoats Kaji Chak with Mughul help, 200; rules over 
one-third of the kingdom, 200; Husain Magre, intrigue against RlgJ 
Chak, 205 ; oampaign against Mirza Haidar Dflghlat, 205 ; capturcd 
by Daulat Chak, 209 ; reloased and made councillor, 210. 

Mah&bh&rata war ocours during the time of the infant Icing Gonanda 
II, 35, 36. 

M&h-i-Khur&s&nï, a descendant of Shah Hamadfin, buried at Kol Sb, 1166. 

Mahram Bcg, wrongly writton Mujrim Beg, MirzS KQmr&n’s genera!, 
sends a congratulatory poem to KamrSn, 196. 

MahSpadama-saras, ancient nam« of the Wulur Lake, 158 ƒ. n. 3; continuod 
below page 159. 

Mah&dev, Pandit, ‘Ali Mard&n Kh&n’s secretary, profits by his master’a 
generosity, 272. 

Mahar&shtra, Yödhabha$$a studies the Atharva Veda in, 167. 

MahSySna system, foundod by NSgSrjuna, 42 ; introduced into Tibet, 43. 

MahmQd I (Khalji) of Malwa, contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Mahmfid Begarha of Gujar&t, rcccives BacJ Shah’s embassy, 171. 

MahmQd Sh&h, of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Bad ShSh, 171. 

MahmQd of Ghazna, invados Kashmir unsuocessfully, 59; Kalhaga calls 
him Hammlra, 69 ; never enters Kashmir, 69. 

Malih, title adopted by rulers of potty provinces, 136. 

Malik Haidar Chadu^a, see Haidar Malik ChSdura. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dln, see Sühabhatta. 

Mftlwa, Pravarasena II, a prince of, 47. 

M&malladevl, mother of Harsha of Kanauj or Qannauj, 64. 

Mamma)», a noted littérateur, and his brothers, 63; his works, relation to 
Harsha, 64. 

M&nasbal, mountain lake, 4, and /.n. 6. 

M&ndadeva, referred to in the inscription in the Vish^u temple at Tinar 
61. * 

Mandal Badr, referred to by Jah&ngfr as the cspital of Kishtwir, 265. 

Mftngll, between Mansehra and Abbotftbid, 207 ; annexed by GhScI Chak 
219. 

MaAkha, poet, ; director of DharmSrtha and foreign minister, 64; his book 
f r ïfaj nthacharita , 64. 

MansQr al-Hallij, Muslim mystic, see Abu’1 Mughlth. 

MarSj, Mara-r&j, Mar&z, one of the two divisions of the Valley, 8. 

Maroo Polo, referB to the presenoe of Muslims in Kashmir, 77. 

Marriage of widows, 128 ; with husband’s brothers, 128. 

Mftrsar, a lake in the Phak pargana, 230. 

Mirtapda temple, 62-53 ; architecture of the Kashmlrian style, 53. 

Martin, Pope, issues a buil against heretios, 149. 
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Ma'rüf Karkhï see Earkhï. 

MarGt and Harüt angels, onsnaied by tlio beauty of Eaahmïrï women in 
legend, 22. ’ 

Mary, Queen of England, causes people to be bnrnt at the stake, 149, 

Mashrabï, poet, on Kh. Ehawand MahmGd Naqshbandi of Bukliara, 272. 

Mas'Gd, son of Sultan MahmGd, 59. 

Mas'Gd Nayak, officer of Husain Shah Chak’s bodyguard, 222. 

Mathura, 35/.n.; beseiged by Gonanda I, 36; country around—a great 
centre of Naga worship, 49. 

Matterhorn, compared to Eolahai, 6 ; addenda to Chapter I, p. 73. 

Mauri-ga-Sima island, noar Formosa, sinking of—a striking parallel to the 
Wulur Lake legend, 160. 

Manrya Dynasty, 37-41; Ajoka, 37-38; Jaloka or Jalauka, 39-40; Damodara, 
40. 

MayaBGm, island, formerly European quartor in Srinagar, 49. 

Mayef, Mr., on Eol&b, 87, f.n. 2. 

Mecca, Shah Hamadan’s pilgrimage to, 86; Mir Miihammad Hamadani’s 
pilgrimage to, 94; proposed pilgrimage of Sultan ‘Alï Sbih to, 155; 
Ba<j[ Shah sends ambassador to the Sharïf of, 171 ; contemporarios 
of Ba<J Shfih among the Sharifs of, 172. 

MegKoduta, The, by EalidaBa, argument of the work points to Eashmlr as 
the home of the poet, according to Pandit Lachhmidhar, 47. 

Menandor, tho Baótrian king of Northern India, delights in controversies 
with Nagarjuna, 42, f.n. 2. 

Mexico, Northern, warmth of climate compared to that of Eashmlr, 7. 

^ihirakula, soizes throne of Eashmlr, 43-44; his revolting acts of cruolty, 
44; defeatod by Magadhan oonfederacy, 44; commits suicide, 44. 

Mlra of Ohind, queen of Sultan Sikandar, 143; her son, Shahi Ehan, 
afterwards Ba<J Shah or Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidln, 144. 

Mir ‘AH Bukharl, QazI, soholar, reoipient of Zain-ul-'Abidïn’s patronage, 
165. 

Mir Ashatak, Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln’s early name according to the Siyar, 
136. 

Mir Daniyal, see DSniyal. 

Mir Fazil Khan, see Fafeil Ehan 

Mir Hazar Ehan, independent Afghan govemor, 319 ; intolorance towards 
the Shi'as and Hindus, 319-20; chastizod by ZamGn Shah, 320. 

Mir Ilahl, poet, 273. 

Mir Husain Rlshl, a Muslim mystic, 96 f.n. 2. 

Mir ‘Inayatullah Ehan Eashmïrl, appointed govemor, 290; character 
and talents, 290 ; administration, 291 ; measures against corruption, 
291; riots, and rebellion, 291-92; rc-appointed govemor, 292; 
‘Inayatullah II (originally, ‘Atlatullah), the younger son of Mir 
‘Inayatullah, later also becomes govemor of Eashmlr. 

Mir Khan, first son, announced successor by Hultan Sikandar, 147; see 
Sultan 'AH Shah. 
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Mïr Muhammad Hamad&nï, Sayyid, early life and education, 92 ; literary 
works, treatise on Süflism and the Shamsiyah, 93; receives great 
honour from Sultan Sikandar, 93 ; conversion of Malik Sühabha$$a, 
who then becomes Malik Saif-ud-Dln, 93; marries Sühabhatt-a’s 
daughter, Bïbl Bari'a, 93 ; social reforms, 93-4 ; present of villages by 
Sultan Sikandar to, 94 ; leaves for tho Hajj, 94 ; Sayyid followcrs, 
94 ; death, 94 ; warns Sühabhatta against persccution of HinduB, 
106; respected by Sultan Sikandar, 147 ; advises Sikandar against 
violence towards Hindus, 147. 

Mïr Muqïm Kanth, a notable, conspires to drive away Khwaja Abu’1 
Hasan Bande, 310, 313. 

Mirza Kamal-ud-Dïn Shaidd, on the Kashmïii’s veneration for Shaikh 
Hamza Makhdüm, 114. See also Eamal-üd-Dïn Shaidd. And index 
to Vol. II. 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 42, 51 ; Christian, 14, 95, 260 ; Muslim, 81 ; faqïrs, 
darvishes and the ‘ulama,’ 81; Bulbul Shah’s activities, 81-83 ' 
eonversions by Sayyids, 84 ; Shah Hamadan and his disciples, 89 
Rishiyan-j-Eashmir, 96-102 ; Shaikh Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, 109-112 ; 
Shaikh Hamza Makhdüm, 112-14. 

Mlecchas, or Mongolian hordes, harass A$oka’s empire, 39; Muslims, 
Vajraditya sells many men to, 64, 77; Lalitaditya Reeks aid from 
China against Arabs, 52 ; Harsha employs Muslim captains, 62; read 
Persian translations of Hindu sacred books in Samskrt, 167. 

Modern Review, The, of Calcutta, quoted, 289, /.n. 

Mohan Lal Eashmïrï, Pandit, parentage, 338 ; education and travel, 339 ; 
honoured by kings, 339 ; literary works, 340 ; called Agha Hasan 
Jan, 340; critical estimate, 340-41, Major B.D. Basu on, 341. 

Mont Blanc, Kashmir hills out-top, 2. 

Montgomerie, opinion on the Wulur Lake, 11-12. 

Montpellier, in Southern Franco, Dr. Be In ie r attaohed to the Faculty of, 
14. 

Monuments, Buddhist erected by Eanishka, 41; at Avantipura, 56; ruina 
at Qamkarapura, 57 ; Muslim monuments—see under Sultin Sikandar, 
Ba^ Shüh, and under Mughuls and Afghfins. See also pageB 606-521, 
Volume II, about Architecture. 

Moororoft, Dr. William, a noted visitor to Eashmlr, 15; on the physique 
of the EaBhmlrl, 27 ; transcript of the Rdjatarahgifit obtained düring 
his Visit to Eashmlr, 65 ; Mïrz& Haidar’s grave repaired at the instance 
of, 208; birth, early life and education, etc., 208 f.n. ; George Trebeck, 
his companion, 208, f.n.; Abbé Huc on the doath of Moorcroft, 208 
f.n. ; an intelligence officer (?) according to Mr. H. L. O. Garrott. 
208 f.n. 

Moore, Thomas, 278 foolnote. See Lalla Rookh. 

Morocco, Fe* in, 8 . 

Mosaic workors in the Jami‘ Masjid, Srinagar, 146. 

Moscow, in rcference to Professor Pavlovsky’a stay at, 116o. 

Mount Blsutün, refcrred to by Hafïz Jalandharl, 1. 

Mount Imaus, Easia Regio and Easii Montes of Ptolemy, beyond, 13. 

MubSfak EhSn, of Ehandesh, a contemporary of Ba^ Shah, 171.. 
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Moghlgnl Bcgam, the governor of Lghore, offered the governorship 
of Kashmlr by Ahmad Shgh Dorrgnï, 312 ; offered annual tribute by 
Sukh Jlwan Mal whioh prevonted her acceptance of Ahmad Sh&h’s 
offer, 313. 

Mughuls, the, garden ruins on tho Mgnsabal, 4 f.n. ; appreciation of the 
Valley of Kashmlr, 8 ; hospice at tho ‘Aligbgd Sargi, 44, f.n. 3 ; Adam 
Khftn killed by a party of, 184 ; Babur sends army to Kashmlr, 195 • 
Abdgl Mggre assisted by, 195; Akbar’s reign supposed to begin) 
231, 241-51 ; rebellion of the Chaks against, 241-42 ; Akbar dispatches 
troops, 242-43; Akbar’a reign in Kashmlr, 244-51 ; Jahgngïr’s reign, 
251-66 ; Shgh Jahgn’s visit and rule, 266-73; Aurangzlb ‘ilamgïr’s 
reign, 273-86 ; tho Later Mughuls, 286-98; benefits of Mughul rule, 
294-95. 

Muhammad Afzal of Bukhgrg, Maulgna, head of the college during the 
reign of Sultgn Sikandar, 146. 

Muhammad ‘AH Balkhl, Sayyid, gives up sovereignty for saintly life, 160. 

Muhammad ‘Allgfl, or ‘Allgnl, Arab mercenary, dismissed by Dghir, 76; 
granted safe passage by Muhammad bjn Qgsim, 76; Hamïm, one of 
the attendants (?) of, 76. 

Muhammad bin Qisim’s invasion of Sind, 75 ; slays Dahir, 76 ; ereots the 
Jgmi' Masjid at Multgn, 76 ; proceeds to the boundary of Kashmlr, 
76. 

Muhammad Husain 'Arif, K. B. Pirz&da, on the uncleanliness of the 
women of Kashmlr, 23 ; on the ruined oondition of “the tomb of Bad 
Shgh, 182. 

Muhammad Kbgn, appointed prime minister by his brother, Bad Shgh, 
167. 

Muhammad Madanf, Sayyid, foreign envoy and scholar at the court of 
Sikandar, 146. 8 ee also index to Vol. II. 

Muhammad Murgd Kashmlrl, early life and career, 288 ; victim of intiigues 
and death, 288 

Muhammad Nazr, sn adherent of Mirza Haidar Dflghlgt, killed in the 
ShI'ite strife, 207. 

Muhammad Shgb DIn, Justice Miygn, on the beauty of the pal, 4; on the 
romantic entry into the Shglgmgr gardens of Nfir Jahan and N 0 r*ud- 
DId Jahangir, 253. 

Muhammad Shgh, Emperor NasIr-ud-DIn (Later Mughul), intrigues for 
the throne, 28C ; Ngdir Shgh’s invasion of India, 287 : accession, 289; 
character, 289; riots and internecine struggleB in Kashmlr, 290; 
death, 290. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, regency of Hasan Baihaqï, 187 ; struggle for 
tüe throne, 187 ; Fath Khgn’s advance and victory, 187 ; vacates 
throne and is imprisoned, 187 ; regains throne with the help of his 
uncle Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 190; defcat at Khampör and 
loss of throne, 190-1 ; Chak dcfection oscribed to the moanness and 
parsimony of, 191 ; ^ilvara samakrtizes Jgml’s Yüsuf-u-Zulaikhê 
for the edification of, 191; advance against Fath Shgh, 192 ; victory 
at Ghgzlköf, 192 ; Ibrahlm Mggre and other notablcp join, 193; scelrs 
help of Sikandar LodI of Delhi, 193 ; rewards Kgjl Chak for his services, 
194 ; faction fight and rebellions, 194-6 ; Babur's invasion repulsed 
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by Kajï Chak, 195 ; deposed by Kajï Cliak, prisoner at Lohkö(, 190; 
reinatated by Abdal Magre, 195; Magre domination, 196; Kamran’s 
invasion repulsed by Kajï Chak, 197; invasion of Sikandar Khan 
of Kashghar accompanicd by Mïrza Haidar Dfighlat, 197 ; plunder 
of Srïnagar, 198 ; invaders forced to sue for peace by Kajï Chak and 
Abdal Magre, 197 ; desolation and famine, 198; reliëf measures, 198 ; 
death, 198. 

Muhammad-ud-Dïn Fauq, Munehï, historian of Kashmïr, controversy 
about the authorship of the lines ascribed to Mulla Ahmad Kashmïr! 
by Malik Haidar Chadura, 169 ; his works: the Mukammal 
Ta’rikh-i-Kashmïr and the Ta’rilch-i-Badshahï, 169. See also page» 
377-8 footnote for his life in Volume II, Chapter VIII. 

Mu‘izz-ud-Dïn Mubarak, of Delhï. contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Muhtavï Kban or Mahtflb Khan, Mulla Abdun Nabï, Shaikh-ul-Islam, 
tiouble causcd by his attitude to Kashmïrï Pandits, 291-2. 

Mukhtar-ud-Daulo, Sher Muhammad Kban son of Shah Walï Khan, so 
deaignated by MahmQd when ruler of Afghanistan, 304. 

Mukhtasar, Mïrza Haidar Düghlat styles the second part of his Ta'rikh-i - 
Rashidï as the—, 203. 

Muktapï^a, 52-54, see Lalitaditya. 

Mulla Ahmad Kashmïrï, scholar, poet and historian at tLo court of 
Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidïn (Bad Shah), his well-known chronogram on 
the royal palace of Bad Shah, 160, 163 ; life and woiks, 163 ; tho 
Ta'rïkh-i-Waqa i-i-Kashmïr, 163 ; translations of the Mahabharala 
and of the Rajatarangiy,ï, 163-64 ; his poetry, 168 ; his works, 165 j 
lines quoted by Malik Haidar Chadura, 168. 

Mulla Nadirï, see Nadirï. 

Mulla Parsa, see Parsa. 

Mulla Shah Muhammad, see under Shah Muhammad. 

ïdümin, Khwaja, poet, 273. 

Multan, Qutb-ud-Dïn Shah of, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Muqïm Jauharï, Muhammad, mentioned in Zafar Khan’s Divan, 273. 

Muqarrab Khan, governor of Delhï, in attendance on Jahangïr in 
Kashmïr, 260. 

Muqïm, Mlr, see Mïr Muqïm, a notable during early Afghan iulo. 

Murree, rainfall comparcd to that of Gulmarg, 6. 

Müsa, ono of the four sons of Abdal, 298. 

Musalman-nï, comparcd to tho Panditanï in features, 24. 

Musalmans of Kashmïr and saint-worship, 20 ; Vajraditya sells many 
men to, 64 ; troop leaders undor Harsha, 62 ; under Jayasimha, 63 ; 
Riflchana’s conversion, 69 ; converBion of the peoplo, 75 ; Hnmïm, tho 
first Muslim to enter Kashmïr, 76 ; peaceful relations with the Hindus 
during Bad Shnh’s rcign, 173-74 ; majority in the population, 80-81 ; 
missionary activities, 81-116. See also Islam and Conversion. 

Müsa Raina, Bee under Rainas. 

Mutlih-ud-DauIa Bamïzaï, Nür-ud-DIn’s title, 303, see Nfir-ud-Dln. 

Muslim Gcographcrs, al-Mas'fidï, al-Qazwïnï, al-Idrlsï, 18. 
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Muslims, number in the population of Kashmir, 8 . See also Musalm ans . 

Muzaflar, Dr. S. D., his opinion on a person’s death by swallowing a piece 
of diamond, 333 f.n. 2. 

Mysticism of Islam in Kashmir, 19; ingrained in the nature of the 
Kashmiri, 19 ; stimulation under the Sayyids, 94-95; under the 
Rïshiyan-i-Kashmïr, 96-102. 


Nadim, poet, 273. 

Nadirï, Mulla, Malik Haidar bases his authority on—in respect of ‘Alï 
Shah’s father-in-law being tho ruler of Jammu, 105 f.n. 3 ; poet- 
laurcate at the court of Ba<J Shah in succcssion to Mulla Alimad, 
165; controversy regarding tho authorship of the lincs ascribed to 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Din and Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki of 
Delhi, 169. 

Nadir Khan, a pawn in Abdal Magrc’s game, 195; ascends the throne as 
Sultan Nazuk Shah, 195. Scc also Nazuk Shah. 

Nadir Shah of Iran, cffccts of his invasion on Kashmir, 293 ; Afghan 
revolt, 298 ; murdcrcd, 293. 

Naga, name of tho capita! of a provincc in the Philippines, 49. 

Naga Hills, a district in tho Surma Valley of Assaxn, 49. 

Nagam, Bahram Khan’s jagir, 184. 

Nagarüja Karkota, in opic literaturo, 49. 

Nagarjuna, tho great Bodhisatva, 42-43; prcsidcs over the Third Buddhist 
Council, 42 ; birth, parentagc, and education, 42; .becomes a monk, 
conncxion with the Nagas, 42 ; Menander’s delight in controversies 
with, 42 f.n. 2 ; foundcr of tho Maböyana system, 42-43. 

Nagar-nagar, tho wal! around tho slopes of the Küh-i-Maran or fhe 
Harl-parbat, built by Akbar, 248 ; tomb of Baha-ud-Dïn Ganj Bakhsh 
outside the—178. 

Nagas, 11 f.n .; relations with Nagarjuna, 42 ; noto on, 49-60 ; worship of, 
49-50 ; dynasty established, 49 ; of Nopal, 49 ; origin, 50 ; mixed up 
with the cult of ^aivism, 60. 

Naga worship, provalont in Kashmir bofore the Buddhist period, 15, 226. 

Nagï, anccstrc68, story in tho Far East of the, 49. 

Nögrai, Hïmal’s lover in popular lovc-story, 36. 

Najï, Malik iftuhammad, forms a faction against Mirza Haidar DQghlat, 
206 ; advises Yfisuf Shah Chak to bc genorous to his opponcnts, 227. 

Nalanda, Nagarjuna arrivés at, 42. 

Nand Rlm, Dïwan of Yafadar Khan, prime minister of Zaman Shah, 321. 

Nara, sixth in the lino of the Gonanda Dynasty, burns Buddhist viharas, 
43. 

Narain Singh, princo of Kishtwör, offored as hostage to 'All Shah Chak, 
226. 

Naran Nag, Stono Ago rclics found at, 15. 

Narkö£, a Kishtwar stronghold, 264. 
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Narw&n, on the road by the Büdil pass, Hajï Khan’s flight from Hürapör t(\ 
180. 

Nas!r-ud-DIn Khanyarï, Sayyid, entiustcd with ambassadorial duties 
by Ba<J Shah, 166. 

Nasïr-ud-Dïn Muhammad Shah, see Muhammad Shah Empcror. 

Nasïr-ud-Dïn Muhammad Shah of Bengal, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 
171. 

Nasrids of Granada, in Spain, contemporaries of Bafl Shah, 172. 

Nasr-ud-Dïn, disciple of Shaikh Nür-ud-Dïn, 102 ; remcmbercd as Baba 
Nasr by -the Kashmïrïs, 102. 

Nasrullah ‘Arab rcferred to by Jah&ngïr, as partaking in the Kishtwar 
campaign and guarding Kishtwar, 264, 265. 

Nau Shahr, near Srïnagar, likc New Delhi, Capital of Ba<J Shah, 161. 

Naushahra, Fath Shah’s exilo to and death at, 193 ; Kamr&n leads an 
expedition from, 196 ; town, 196,/.n. 2. 

Nazir, Chaudhari Khushï Muhammad, Govornor of Kashmïr under the 
Dogras, his couplets on the Dal quoted, 3 ; on the romantic days and 
scènes of NQr-ud-Dln Jahangïr and ‘Nür Jahan versified, 256. 

Nazis, persccution of Jews in Germany and Austria, 150-1. 

Nazuk Shah, Sultan, accossion, 195 ; appoints Abdal Magrc prime minister, 
195 ; dethroned by him, 197 ; Mïrza Haidar Düghlöt carries on the 
governmont in tho name of, 204-207 ; elevatcd to the throne as 
titular king under Miizü Haidar Dflghlat, 204-207. 

Nehrö, Pandit Jawahar (Jawahir ?) Lal, produced by'tho Nchifl family of 
Allahabad, 289 ; his Autobiography rcferred to, 288 f.n. 4 ; op Mohan 
Lal who bccame a Muslim, 340, 341. 

Nehrö, Pandit Motïlal, Ranjït Pandit’s translation of the Rdjalarangi^ï 
ontitled River of Kings dedicatcd in allèction to his EashmlrJ father- 
in-law, 66 ; produced by the Nehiü family of Allahabad, 289. 

Nehrös, leave Kashmïr for Delhi in Farrukh Siyar’s time, 288; migration 
from Delhi to Allahabad, 288-289. 

Neapolitan of the EaBt, Kashmïr! called by the traveller G. T. Vigne, 21. 

Nepal, Karkofa and NagaB of, 49. 

Nevo, Dr. Arthur, on climato of Kashmïr more 6uitablc than that of 
England for chcst cases, 6. 

Nïktflz, Shah Mïr a descondant of, 130. 

Nïl-ab, Kashmïrï name of the Indus, 181. 

Nïlamata-Purania, The, King Nïla-Noga’s gift to tho aged Brahman, 11 ; 
souroo for logends rogarding origin of Kashmïr, used by Kalhaga, 11 
f.n. 

Nïlanaga, Lake, Vêr-Nag, alsoknown as, 4 f.n. 3-4; agod Brahman carricd 
to, 10 ; location, Abu’1 Fazl’s rcfcronco to its legcnds, 10 f.n. 2. 

Nïla Noga, Kayyapa’s son, 10; king presents tho Nilamato-Purapa to th 
aged Brahman, 11. 

Nïshap&r, Iran, Baihaq north-west of, 166. 

Niyazï, Haibat Khan, attacks Kashmïr, 209. 
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Nizüm-ud-Din Ahmnd, Bakhsh!, Akbar’s historian, on the anceatry of 
Shah Mïr, 130 ; appreciation of Shah Mir, 134 ; case illustrating Be.fl 
Shah’e sense of justice, 157 ; on Ba<J Shah’s austere life, 177 ; on the 
nobles’advice to Haidar Shah, 184 ; broad details of his life and 
works, 249-250. 

Nizam-ud-Dïn (Nanda), Jam of Sind, receives embaosy of Bad Shah, 171. 

Nör Bakhsh, Sayyid Mu‘in-ud-Dïn ‘Al! known as Shah Q&sim Zarbakhsh, 
the son of Sayyid Muhammad Nür Bakhsh of Khurasan, 110. 

Nflr Bakhsh! seot, 109 and f.n. 5. 

Nür-ud-Dïn Ja'far al-Badakhshï, Shah Hamadan’s pupil, 91 ;deputed to 
Tïmür by Sultan Sikandar, 145. 

Nür Jahan, her romantic days with her consort Jahangïr in the Valley, 
251, 252, 253, 256, 259. 

Nür-ud-Dïn, Shaikh, RïshI, birth and parcntege, 98 ; nourishcd on LrJla’s 
milk, 99 ; brought up in happy surroundiDgs, 99; renounces world 
and retircs to caves, 99; cave of contemplation, 99; death, 99; 
Ba<J Shah accompanies his bier to the grave, 99 ; tomb at Charar 
99 ; appreciation in the Rïshï-nama, 100; sayings preserved in the 
j\ür-namah, 100 ; venerated by the Kashmiils, 101 ; coins struck 
in his name by ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, the Afghan Governor, 101 ; 
anecdotes, 101 ; attack on hypocrisy, 102 ; disciples, 102 ; birth noted 
in the rcign x>{ Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn, 142. 

Nflr-ud-Dïn Khan Muslih-vd-Daula Bamlxaï, appointed govemor, 313; 
prosperity of the people, 313 ; intrigues and journey to Kabul, 313 ; 
appointed govemor again, 314 ; strong rule, 314. 


Ohind or Udabhap<}a, ^ahis'of, 68 ; f.n. 3 ; Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln’s expedi- 
tion against, 86-138 ; eubdued by Sultan Sikandar, 143. 

Oldham, R. D., abandons the idea of KaBhmfr as a prehistorie lake, 12. 
Orissa, Kapilë$vara or Kapilendra Deva of, contemporary of Ba<J Shah, 
171. 

Osbum, Lt.-Col. Arthur, on incest cases in England, 28 f.n. 1. 
Ou-k'ong, or Wu-k'ong, Chinese pilgrim in Kashmlr, 104 ; viharas 
in Kashmlr during the time of, 104. 

Oxus valley, settled by the Yuch-Chi, 41. 


Pacha Baf, Kakapurl, another name of Bhiksha^a Bhatja, Kota Rênl’s 
minister, 128. 

P&<)ar valley, 7. 

Pahalgam, or the ‘Shephord’s Village,’ 60 miles from Srlnagar, 4. 

Painda Khan or Sar^raz Khan, father of Vazir Fath Khan, loader of the 
Brarakzais, 300, 302, 303, 304. 

Pakhll, or Pakli, Shah Hamadan’s halt at, 87 ; locction, etc. 87 f.n, 1 ; 
bIfo 238 ; once a dependency of Kashmlr, 87, f.n. 1 ; a sarknr 
according to Abu’l Fazl, 87, f.n. 1 ; Sultan of, marnes Baihaq! 
Begam’s daughter, 178 ; 192 ; annezed by QSzI Chak, 219. 
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Palestine, in reference to Christ, 41. 

Palla^la, in Badgam TahBïl, battle betweer Hajï Ehan and Adam Kb Sn 
at, 180. 

Panchdyats, for settling disputes between Hindu and Muslim subjects under 
Bad Sb ah, 173-4. 

Pandavas, or Pandus, Gonanda I, contemporary of the, 35, also f.n, 
2 ; 36. 

Pandavlarih, or Paiidu edifice, 36. 

Pandit, influences the Kashinïrï charactcr, 19. 

Pandit, Shankar Pündurang, relies on the Eashmïiï Manuscript for his 
elition of the Atharva Veda, 167. 

Pandit, Ranjït Sltaram, presents his book River of Kings to Motilal Nehifl, 
66 ; on ^Jri Qobha, 106. See also Index to Vol. II. 

Panditanï, compared to the Musalman-nl, 24. 

Pandrethan, Stone Age relics found at, 15; another name for Pravarapura 
(Srïnagar) founded by Pravarasena I, 47. 

Paqdu Dynasty, 36-37 ; Harandeva, 37 ; Ramadeva, 37 ; Sundarasena, 
37. 

Pihjdus, do not seek aid of Eashmïr, 36. 

Panipat, defeat of Marathas at, 299 ; Hajï Earïmdad takes part in the 
battle at, 315. 

Panikkar, E. M., part of a false tradition added .by a Kashmïrï 
Pandit referred to in Gulab Singh by, 35, ƒ. n. 

Paradise, Eashmïr had the reputation of being the, 1. 

Paradise Lost, of Milton’s Book IX, lines 115-118, referred to in con- 
nexion with the beauty of the Dal, 6. 

Parakkama-Bahu VI, ruler of Ceylon, contemporary of Bad ShSh, 171. 

Parihasapura, of Lalitaditya-Muktapïda, fourteen miles from Srïnagar, 
52 ; Qamkaravarman plunders temples of, 57. 

Parnotsa, now Pfinch, politica! power of Eashmïr extended to, 51. See 
also Punch ; note on-in Chapter XII, Vol. II. 

Parsa, Mulla, a scholar, who spent his lifc in the royal university at Nau 
Shahr, 164. 

Parsïs, their population in the Eashmïr Valley, 8. 

Partha, Eing, builds temple at Pandrê^han, 39 ; dcthroned several 
times, 57 ; his struggles with Chakravarman compared to those of 
Sultan Muhanirmad Shali and Sultan Fath Shah, 190. 

Parvatï, another name. ofQakti manifestation of ^i va » 9* 

Pafan, ancient ^aihl^nrapura, 57 ; ruins of the temples at, 57 ; Ghaeï 
Chak defeats Abu’1 Ma'ülï ncar, 242. 

Patiala, aroa comjMircd to that of the Easlimïr Valloy, 8. 

Pavlovsky, Professor E., Momber of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 
his letter to Dr. Suil on the Mausoleum of ShSh Hamadan, 116 a,b,c,d • 

Pcasantry, robust and rauscular physique of the Eashmïrï—, 27. 

Pelsaert, Francisco, a Dutch Protestant, his glimpses of Eashmïr under 
Jahangïr’s rule over Eashmïr, in his commercial report entitled the 
Remonstrantie , 259-262. 

Peshawar, the capital of Eaniskha, 41, 
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Penian poetry compared to Eashmïrï poetry, 21 ; words in the 
Lokaprakaga, 78. For Persian Poetry see pp. 446—491 of Vol. II. 

Philoaophy, extensive field for research in—in Eashmlr, 5 ; Pratyabhijfia, 
46-7 ; 70 ; Qaivism, 71-72 ; Yoga-Vajishta, Hindu Philosophy, studied 
by Ba<J Shah, 166, 

Piedmont, Eashmlr the Indian, 2 ; addenda to Chapter I, p. 73. 

Pïr, influcnce on the Eashmiri charactcr, 19. 

Pir Haji Munanunad Sahib, see Hajï Muhammad Sahib. 

Pir Hasan Shah, seo Hasan Shah. 

Pirie, on the boatmen of Eashmir, 21. 

Pïr-Panjal or Pantsal, Eashmirïs resembling Jcws on Crossing the meun- 
tain of the, 16 ; the range, 44; soine details of, 44-45 ; Habïb 
Kaifwï and the Padshah-nama of Ilajï Jan Muhammad Qudsï on 
the, 45 ; the route, 193. 

Pïr-parastï, saint-worship, blocking the rcal advance of the Musalmans 
of Eashmir, 20. 

Plague, visits Eashmir during the reign of Harsha, 62 ; during that 
of Jahaogir, 265. 

Popal, one of the four sons of Abdal, 298. 

Pope, the, see under Eugenius IV. 

Population of the Valley of Eashmir, 8 ; of Baramüla, 8 f.n. ; of Eashmir 
at present, 19 ; of Srïnagar, 48 ; Muslims of the Valley of Eashmir, 
80 ; Muslim majority, 81. 

Portugueae, inforpiation about Eashmir reaches Europe through the, 
13 ; enter Eashmir, 14. 

Poros, Eing of Eashmir marches t!o the aid of (?), 13. 

Poverty, its effect on the growth of children, 25 ; of Eashmiris in gcneral, 
26, 26, 27. 

Prakrit, name Eashmir a compound of, 12. 

Pratlpaditya I, brought from abroad by discontcnted ministers of 
ELashmir, 51. 

Pratapoditya II, 51 ; see Durlabhaka. 

Pmtapapura, built by Durlabhaka, 51 ; cxcavations at, 51. 

Pratyabhijfia philosophy in Ealidasa’s Qalcunlala, allegory of the tenets 
of, 46 ; date of the origin of this philosophy, 47 ; Somanada the 
originator of, 47. 

Pravarapura, ancicnt name of Siïnagar, 47 ; built by Pravarascna II, 
47. 

Pravarasena I, ^resh^hasena, als.o callrd Tunina II, 47. 

Pravarascna II, conquers Eashmir, 47 ; builds Pravarapura, 47 ; con- 
etracts for the fint time bridge of boats, 47. 

Preaching of Islam, The, by Sir Thomas Arnold, quoted, 81 ; 115. 
Bee Arnold. Seo index to Vol. II. 

Prfim Nath Bazaz, Pandit, on harm done by miareading of h ; story, 103-4. 

PiithviRaj Chauhan, the Rajalarangtnï written 50 yeais beforc the time 
of, 65. 

Prohibition, under Sultan Sikandar, 146, 149, 
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Prophet of Islam, the, his wondcr-working rests on the truth of his 
teachings, 20. 

Prostitution, banned nnder Sultan Sikandar, 146. 

Ptolemy, his Kasia Begio and the Kasii Montes, inhabited by the KaBh 
(?), 13. 

Pulwama, a tahsïl, in the Anantnag (Islamabad) distiict, 7. 

Pflnch, included in the Kashmïrl-speaking area, 7 ; political power of 
Kashmïr extends to, 61 ; chief a feudatory of Lalitaditya, p ' , 
Sussala’s flight to, 63; people of—in the Kashtnïr army, 137, 336. 
See also Parpotsa ; note on—in Vol. II. 

Punjab, the, 9,11; Kushana dynasty in—swept away by the Hun invasion, 
43; conquered by Shihab-ud-Dïn, 137, 146; sweep by Ba<J Shah, 
170, 192. 

Puragadhitshana, Pandrêthan, old Capital before Srïnagar, 38. 

Pushtu, ita affinity with Kashmïrï, 17. 

Qaisar, prince, Shah Zaman’s son, 304, 305. 

Qalïch Khan, governo* under Jahangïr, suppresses the Ghaks, 262. 

Qannauj, Arabic for Kanauj, Farrukhï accompanies Mahmüd’s expedition 

to, 69; Bilhafia moves to, 61 ; Harsha of, 64. 

/ 

Qara Bahadur Khan, cousin of Mïrza Haidar Düghlat, 206, aho f.n. 1 ; 
marches to Muhammadköt, 206 ; warns Mïrza Haidar against the 
Kashmïrïs, 206 ; öaptured by Kashmïrïs, 206 ; allowed to repair to 
Kashghar, 207. 

Qaranï, Uwais al, see Uwais. 

Qaraqul, ta'luqa, of Bukhara, Arab inhabitants speak Arabic in, 18. 

Qara-Quyimlïs of Azarbaijan, contempor^ries of Ba<J Shah, 172. 

Qasim, Mulla, an adherent of Mïrza Haidar, killed in the Shï'ite strife, 207. 

Qataqurghan, in the Samarqand province, Arabs continuous population 
in, 18. 

Qaur Shah, grandfather of Shah Mïr, 130. 

Qazï-zadah, Qazï Muhammad Qasim, peet, 273. 

Qizilbash and Afghan claehes in Kabul referred to, 304. 

Qudsi, poet, 273. 

Qutb-ud-Dïn Bakhtiyar Kakï, Khwaja, of Delhï, wrongly suggested as 
the author of the two lines of Mulla Ahmad Kashmïrï, 169. 

Qutb-ud-Dïn Shah, of Multan, a contemporary of Badi Shah, 171. 

Qutb-ud-Dïn, Sultan (HindalJ, acts for his brother Sultan Shihab-nd-Dïn, 

86 ; the ziyarat of Sliah Hamadan built by, 89 ; acknowledges the 
greatness of Shah Hamadan and divorces one of his wives, 90; succeeds 
Shihab-ud-Dïn, 141 ; invites Prince Hasan Khan to bccome the heir 
apparent, 141; revolt of Lohara, 141-142; conspiracy of Udayafri, 
142; generosity to the famine-stricken people, 142; death, 143; his 
tomb, 143; founds Qutbuddïnpör, 142; his two infant sons, 143. 

Qutbuddïnpör, or Langarhafp», nuilt by Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn, 142 ; his 
tomb in, 143; Adam Khan raises the Standard of revolt at, 180. 

Qutlugh Nigar Khanam, Babur’s mother, 200. 
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Rafl'-ud-Dln Ahmad Ghafil, author of the Nawadir-ul-Akhbar, quoted 
236 f.n. 

Raghuvamsha, by Kalidasa, refeience to the Huna, in 46. 

Rahïmdad Khan, brother of Painda Khan, 300. 

Rahmatullah Sadozaï, had the title of Vnfadar Khan , which sec. 

Rainaa, Abdal—(Achaladeva) commander under Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 
137; Halmat Raina and Ahmad Raina, commanders under 
Shab, 157 ; Sarhang and Müsa Raina won over by Shams-ud-Dïti 
Chak, 189 ; death of Sarhang in the faction fight with Saif Dar, 189 ; 
Malik «Ïdï Raina won over by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaql, 189; 
Müsa Raina’s services to Muhammad Shah go unrewarded, 191 ; 
invested with authority by Fath Shah, 191 ; Shams Chak’s intrigues 
against, 191; Shams Chak killed by the armcd men of, 191; lays hlame 
for murder on Magre nobles, 192 ; becomes prime minister, 192; 
religious persecution of the Sunnïs, 192 ; Ibrahïm Magie, Kajï Chak 
and Jahangïr Padar join Muhammad Shah, flight and death, 192; 
‘AU Raina’s clever coup, 192-193; SunkaT Raina, Fath Shah hands 
over one-fourth of the country to, 193; revolt against Fath Shah, 
193; welcomes Muhammad Shah, 193; Nusrat Raina, leader of the 
faction killed by Kajï Chak, 194 ; ‘ Idï Raina’s effort to secure the 
throne for Sikandar Shah, 195; alliance against Mïrza Haidar Dügklat, 
206 ; coraes to power after Mïrza Haidar’s death, 209 ; conflict with 
Chaks and death, 209. 

Rajatarafginï, The, Nïlamata Purana, one of the main sourccs of Kalhana, 
11 f.n. ; date of composition, 66; translations into Persian, 65; 
French translation, 65; Badaonï’s translation, 163; Bernicr ongagcd 
in translation into French, 164 ; abridged translation into Persian by 
command of Jahangïr, 164 ; Sir Aurel Stein’s translation criticized, 
66 ; Ranjït Sltaram Pandit’s translation, 66 ; its affectionate dedication 
to his Eashmïrï father-in-law, Pandit Motïlal Nehrü, 66. 

Rajadeva, succeeds Jayasimha, 66 ; insults and plunders Brahmans, 66. 

Rajaurï or Rajapuri, political power of Kashmïr extendcd to—under 
Durlabhavardhana, 51 ; 336. See Rajapuri below. 

Rajapuri, or Rajaurï, 51; Qamkaravaiman’s expedition to, 57; people of 
in the Kashmïr army, 137 ; raja of—assists Sultan ‘Alï Shah to recovcr 
his throne, 155; Sundaieena, the chief of—sends his eldest daughter 
to Bsd Shah, 177; 206. SeeIndextoVol.il. 

Röjkaul, Pandit, attracts notice of the Emperor Fanukh Siyar, migratien 
of the family to Delhi, 288; thence to Allahabad and produce the 
noted Nehrfia, 289 

Rajpüts, Daya Karan from Jammu called in to restore order in Kashmïr, 
35 ƒ n. I; Akbar’s matrimonicl allianceB with, 176. 

Rajya Devi, eldest daughter of Sundarasena, sent to Bad Shah, 177; 
embraccs Islam, 177 ; builds tho Rajaurï Kadal, 177. 

Rakh, the, of Dachigam, 21. 

Rütsa», a demon, mentioned in the Logend oi the Lake, 9. 

Ramachandra, hero of the Rawayaif,a, said to have conquered Kashmïr, 
35 f.n. I. 
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Uaiuchandra, commandcr of Sahadeva, dofeats Gaddis, (Hindu Bakar- 
wans) 68; retiroBto the Gagangïr fort on Dulcha’s invasion, 120; 
refuees to acknowledgo Rifichana’s authority, 120 ; Rifichana’s strata- 
gem against, 120-121 ; slain by Rifichana, 122. 

Ramadeva, vanquishos many kings, 37 ; extcnt of his empire, 37; his 
asscssment. of land, 37. 

Ramananda, a chcmist and scholar, author of au exposition of 
Mahabasya, 168. 

Ramban, a place in the Jammu territpry, 7. 

Rangyil, Sbone Age relics found at, 15. 

Ranjït Dov of Jammu, his contingent placed under the command of 
Nür-ud-Dïn Kb as Bamïzaï, 310. 

Ranjït Singh, William Moorcroft, the traVellor, rcaches Srïnagar by 
permission of, 65 ; loss of boats in the storm over the Wulur Lake 
to, 159; sends emissary to Shah Shuja,‘ 306 ; dishonours agreement 
with him, 306-7 ; escape of Shah Shuja, 4 307 ; interest in Kashmïr, 
324-8; invasion of Kashmïr, defeat and retreat, 329-32 ; Bïrbal Dar 
seeks help from, 334 ; second Sikh invasion, 334 ; victory over the 
Afghans, 334 ; causes of victory, 335 ; some details of the 
account of the victory, 335-7. 

i 'iskldï, The Td’rïkh-i-, note on, 203-4. 

1‘mum-i-Faujdarï, vexatious tax, abolished by the Emperor Jahangïr, 
262. 

Ratnakara, a writer, at the court of Jayapï^a and Avantivarman, 56 ; 
his woik Haravijaya in fifty cantos, 56. 

Ratnakara Purdna, The, manuscript discovered written on birch-bark, 
36 ƒ.71. ; Pcrsian translation made under Ba<J Shah’s orders, 36 f.n. 

Rauza-bal, the area of the grave of Yüz Asaf known as, J66. 

Rauzat-ut-Tahirin, The, a general history of Kashmïr by Maulana 
‘Imad-ud-Dïn, 164. 

Rawanchandra, Ramachandra’s brother, captured by Rifichana, 121 ; 
appointed commander of the army, 121 ; embrpces Islam, 125. 

Ray Magre, minister of Sultan Sikandar, 144 ; poisons Haibat Khan, 144, 
151; invasion of Little Tibet and revolt, 144 ; defeated by Sultan 
Sikandar, 144. 

Realization of Self, Islamic way of, 72 ; Kashmïr ^hivisrn nearer to Islam, 
72 ; Sir Muhammad Iqbal on, 72. 

Relics, of the Stone Age in Kashmïr found, 15. 

Rhetoricians of ancient India, sixteen in all, fourteen from Kashmïr 
alone, 70. 

Remonstrantie, The, the commercial report of the Dutoh Protestant 
Franoisco Palsacrt of Antworp, 259. 

Riasï, Kashmïrï-spcaking area around, 7. 

Richard III of England, Wars of the Roses and, 190 ; his end compared 
to that of Sultan Habïb Shah, the last of the Shah Mïrïs, 212. 

Rieu Dr. Charles, his Catalogue of Persian Manuscripls in the British 
Museum quoted in connexion with the Persian translation of the 
Rdjatarahgiifï, 164 ; about the Baharistan-i-Shahï, 242. 
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Rinchana Bhoffa or Baliuta, comes to the scene for the first time, 68-69 ; 
becomea ruler of Kashmïr, 118-119; joint invader with Dulchu, 
acoording to Jonaraja, 119 ; details about his name, 68 ; 119 ; inarries 
Kota Ranï, 69; details, 121 ; stratagem against Ramchandra, 120 ; 
beoom.es king, 69, 120-121; sense of justice, 121-123 ; Pamaras brought 
under perfect control by, 122 ; quest fpr religion, 123 ; conversion 
to Islam, 69, 123-126 ; assumes the name of Sadr-ud-Dïn, 69, 124. 
See also Sultan Sadr-ud-Dïn. 

Rïsh Baba, a Muslim mystic, 69 ƒ.«. 2. 

Rïshiyan-i-Kashmïr, the, Rïshïs, Muslim mystics, 96-102; some well- 
known Rïshïs t 96, f.n. 2 jadmirea by Abu’1 Fazl, 96-97 ;mode oflife, 
96, 97 ; Emperor Jahangïr’s appreciition of, 97 ; ziyarat constructed 
by, 97 ; their example and precept smooth the way of conversions to 
Islam, 98 ; Shaikh Nör-ud-Dïn’s life and woik, 98-99; veperated by 
Kaskmïrïs, 191 ; his disciples, 102. 

Rogers, Charles J., nmnismatist, on Sühabhatja’s persccution of Brahmans, 
149 ; generosity of Sikandar, 152 ; appreciation of Ba<J Shah r 179. 

Rome and Carthage, engaged in the Punio War when Ajoka ruled in 
Kashmlr, 38. 

Rom Rïshï, a Muslim mystic, 96, f.n. 2. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the, publishes an edition of the 
Rajatarahgiiiï, 65. See also Index to Vol. II. 

Rapyabhaf^a, astronomer during the reign of Bad Shah, 168. 

Ruqa’St-i-'Alamgïri, The, or the Letters of Aurangzïb ‘Alamgïr, quotation 
from, regarding the Kashmïri’s ability, 275. 


Sibir 8hih, Muhammad, pïr of Ahmad Shah Durranl, 299. 

Sabfir Rïshï, a Muslim mystic, 96, f.n. 2. 

8a'dt, on the beauty of the Turk, 24 ; couplet from his Büstan quoted, 98. 

SAdozaïs, one of the branches of the Popalzaïs of AfghAnist&n, 298. 

8adr-ud-Dïn t Qazï, ambassador of Akbar to Husain Shah Chak, 226. 

Sadr-ud-Dïn (RiSchana), Sultan, 69; 124 ; builda Bulbul L&nkor and the 
Jimi' Masjid, 125 ; palace and mosque for private use, 126 ; death, 
126; survivors of his family, 126-27. 

Safavl Kings of Iran, forestalled by Bad Sh&h in building sarSit, etc., 
158. 

Sahadeva, condition of Kashmlr under, 67 ; pulcha’s invasion, 67 ; flight 
to Kashtavar, 67; Qaddis raiding expedition repulsed by his 
commander-in-chief f 68 ; called rikthaga by Jonaraja^ 117 jgonerosity 
and hospitality of, 118. 

Sahas! Rai, his throne usurpod by Chach Brakman, 76-78 ; cxtont of 
his dominions, 75 ; govemment by Malikê or governors, 76. 

Sahiba Niswau t a Kashmïrian lady, mother of Farrukh Siyar, 288. 

Sihibabid, another name for Achabal, on account of Jahan Rai or Ari 
Begam known as Begam Sahiba, 4, f.n. 2. 
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“Saidas”, Qrïvara’s name for Sayyids, 178. 

Sa'id Khan, Sultan, ruler of Kashghar dispatches Mïrza Haidar 
Düghlat to KasHmïr, 203. 

Saif-ud-Daula, soo Madad Khan Durranï. 

Saif-ud-dïnpör, Malik Saif-ud-Dïn (Sübabbatta) buried at, 155. 

Salïin Khan, aon of Sultan Nazuk Skak, 226. 

Salün Sliab Sflr, deputos Haibat Khan Niyazï to attaok Kasbmlr, 209. 

Salih ‘Aqil Dïwana, Akbar directs him to Yüsuf Sliab Chak, 232. 

Salt Range, tbc, includcd in Durlabhavardhana’s kingdom, 51; 76. 

Samarqand, Arabs’continuous population in tbc district of, 18; Jasrat 
Khan’s return fiom captivity at, 156. 

Samdhimatnagar, old Capital of Kasbmlr submerged in an oarthquake, 
37. . 

Samdhimati Aryaraja, tbo greatost of sages, according to Kalhaga, 
minister of Jayendra, 40 ; tums ascctic, 40 ; idontical witb Cbrist (?), 
41. 

Samgramaraja, nominated king by hia aunt Qucon Didda, 58 ; foundor 
of tbe First Lobara Dynasty, 58; Mabmüd of Ghazna’s invasion of 
Kashmïr in tha time of——59; Kasbmir troops dofoatod, 59; but 
Mabmüd rotires without entering Kasbmlr, 59. 

San Francisco, climate compared witb tbat of Kasbmir, 7. 

Sangala Hill, identified with Qakala (?), 44. 

Sangram, ra ja of Jammu, 265. 

Sanskrit or Samskrt, influence of—on tbo Kashmlrï languagc,'17, 19; 
revival under Avantivarman, 56; influence on Musalmans, 78 ; 
Sanskrit jargon of tbe LokaprakSfO, 78. 

Sany&sis, two leading oncs cmbraco Islam witb tbcir followcrs, 89. 

Saprü, tbo Rigbt Honourablo Sir Toj Babadur, his family migratos from 
Kasbmir to Delbï, 173. 

Saprüs, belioved to be first Brabmans to tako up tbo study of Porsiun and 
Muslim loarning in Kasbmir, 173. 

Saracons, Western indebtednoss to, for many of modern comforts, 28. 

Sardar Mubammad ‘Azlm Kban, Afgban govomor of Kasbmir, sco 'Azlm 
Kb Sn. 

Sarhang Raina, scq Rainas. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadu Natb, on the Emperor Mubammad Sbab, 289; on Bii gifts 
of tbo Mugkul Empire to India, 294. 

Sarfraz Khan,. the titlo of Painda Kban, wbick see. 

Sati, a (JJaktï manifestation of ^iva appoaring in tbo form of water, 9; 
daugbtor of Dakfa, 9 f.n. 2. 

Satlsaras, the place wbere ^Jaktï Sati took tho shapo of a lake, 9; name 
supposed to bo roplaced by Ka-Samlra, 12. 

Sayyid Hasan, commandcr under Sultan Sbibab-ud-Dln, 137. 

Sayyid Mubammad, of Lul'stan, a mosAic workor, 146. 

Sayyidpör, or Saidabpör, name of tbe Bagh-i-Zaina-glr, after Sayyid 
Hueain Qiimml Rizavi or Razavi, 165. 
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Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dïn, of Khurasan, a mosaic worker, 146. 

Sayyids, tbe, their miss ionary activities, 84 ; prominent Sayyids ; Sayyid 
Jalal-ud-Dïn of Bukhara, Sayyid Taj-ud-Dïn, Sayyid Husain 
Simnanï, 84 ; sent to Kashmir by ‘Ali Hamadani, 84'; Timör contem- 
platcs massa ere of Sayyids, 84 ; Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, known 
as Shah Hamadany 84-92 ; Mir Muhammad Hamadani, 92-4 ; emigra- 
tion into Kashmir, 94; masfc conversions by, 94; effect on Kasbmiri 
thought, 94; revival of religious faitb duo to political oppression of 
Timfir, 94-96; stimulation of mysticism, 94-95; Baihaqi Begam belonged 
to the family of, 178; powerful at the court of Sultan Hasan Shah, 
186-7. 

Scotland, Lolab reminding onc of, 6; James II King of, a contemporary 
of Bad Shah, 172. 

Seulpture, sco Architecture, also pages 522-3, Chapter IX, Volume II. 

Sehyar, tomb of Princo Adam Khan at, 184. See also Sühyiir. 

Semenov, Mr. A., photoghraphs of Shah Hamadan’s Mausoleum taken 
by, appendix to Chapter III, 116a. 

Serpent worship, 49-50; sco also Nagas. 

Shahabad, modern name for tho pargana of Vér, 4 f.tt. 3-4; Shah Muhammad 
of, 163-164. 

Shah ‘Abdur Rahïm Safapurï, his reply to Maharaja Pratap Singh reminding 
onc of Diogcnes (Diyüjanus-al-Kalbï), 97. 

Shah ‘Alam, brief rcign, 287; practico of governors sending representa¬ 
ties, 287; rcvolt of Baja Muzaffar Khan Bamba during the reign 
of—, 287. 

Shah ‘Arif, impostor from Iran, found out, 225. 

Shah Dïn, Justice Miyan Muhammad, see Muhammad Shah Dïn. 

Shah Düst, title of Vazlr Fath Khan, 304. 

Shah Farid-ud-Din Qadirl, see Farïd-ud-Din Qadirl. 

Shah Hamadan, aaint, names the Valley of Kashmir ‘Garden of Solomon’ 
16; see ‘AH Hamadani for details. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, Bernier’s visit at the time of-’s sons contending 

for tho Mughul throne, 14; Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn called the-of 

Kashmir, 158; enchanted by Kashmir, 266; administration, 266- 
273; Zafar Khan’s conquest of Tibet, 267; removal of hardships of 
people, 268-70; famino and reliëf mcasures, 272; famous poets, 273. 

Shah Valï Khan Bamïzaï Ashraf-ul-Wuzard, Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
prime minister aftcr Hajï Jamal, 299, 304, 310, 311. 

Shaibani Khan or Shahl Bcg Khan, Uzbck leader, 201. 

Shaikh Abu’1 Barakat Taqï-ud-Diu ‘Alï Düstï, Shah Hamadau’s preceptor, 
85. 

Bhaiyism, sec ^aivaism. 

Shakalha, a dependeney assigned to Jaisiya by tho king of Kashmir, 76; 
possibly Kuller-Kahar in the Salt Range according to General Cun- 
ningham, 76; Jaisiya’s death at, 76; Hamïm succeeds Jaisiya, 76. 

Shakaudhra, Jonaraja’s name of Sultan Sikandar, 142. 
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Sb ah Mïr, receives hospitality at the hands of Sahadcva, 118; Rifichana’s 
Vazfr, 69-81; commander under Kota Ranï, 128, 129, 130; defonds 
Kashmïr against the invader Achala, 69; supersodcd by Bhikshaga, 
130 ; revolt against Koj;a Ranï, 130-131 ; ancestry, 130-131 ; his 
marriage proposal rejected by Kota Ranï, 131 | entrusted with the 
up-bringing and tutelage of Sultan Sadi-ud-Din’s infant son, 127; 
imprisons Kota Ranï and the children, 128; invests Andarköt and 
kills Bhikshaga, 131; marries Kota Ranï, 131; ascends the throne 
as Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn I, 69, 131; founds the Kashraïiï era, 133; 
bis rcign, 132-134; buried at Andarköf, 130 f.n. 1 ; Col. Haig on—. 
Bakhshh Nizam-ud-Dïn Ahmad’s approciation of—, 134. 

Shah Mïrïs, dcsccndants and succeseors of Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn Shah 
Mïr or Shah Mïrza, 65, 132, 211, 212, 218. Sce Sultans of Kasbmïr. 

Shah Muhaminad, Mulla, of Shahabad, a Iearned man, author of the 
history of Kashmïr, revised by Badayünï, 163-161 

Shah Nazïr, annour-bearer, kills Mïrza Haidar by mistake at Khanpör, 207. 

Shams-ud-Dïn Almas, see Almas. 

Shams-ud-Dïn Andrabï, scholar of tho time of BacJ Shah, 166. 

Shams-ud-Dïn ‘Iraqï, Shaikh, or Mïr, 109-112; birth and parentage, 109; 
belongcd to the Shï'a sect according to the Shï'a»-(?) 109; an orthodox 
Sunnï aecording to Sir Wolsley Haig, 108 f.n. 5; conversion of Chaks, 
lll;de&th, 111; gift of confiscated lands by Fath Shah to, 111; finds 
asylum in Kashmïr, 190; Chaks embrace his doctrines, 190; banished 
by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï, 190; returns to Kashmïr froin exile, 
192; rcligious campaign and persecution of the Sunnïs, 192; Kajï 
Chak imposed on Kashmir Shï'ite doctrines promulgated by, 199 ; 
his son, Mïr Daniyal exccuted by Mïrza Haidar on the ruling of two 
Qazïs, 206; his grave desccrated, 206; conversion of Chaks by, 218. 

Shams-ud-Dïn I, Sultan, Shah Mn or Mïrza, see Shah Mïr 

Shankar Devï, daughter of Bahadur Singh, marri d to Ya'qüb Shah 
Chak, becomes Fath Khatün, and takea her husband to ELishtwar, 
226; 236; 237. 

Shari'at, the Jaw of Islam, 19; Qutb-ud-Dïn marries two sisters contrary 
to, and divorces one at the bidding of Shah Hamadan, 90; Shah 
Hamadan’s and Mïr Muhammad Hamadanï’s work for the enforce- 
ment of, 92; Sikandar puts an end to practices contraiy to, 146. 
See also Vol. II, pp. 599-628. 

Shaikh Sharaf-ud-Dïn Mahmüd Muzdaqanï in Ray, the Capital of 
Iraniaii ‘Iraq, Shah Hamadan’s preceptor, 85. 

Shams-ul-'Arifïn or ‘the Sun of the Pious,’ the chronogram of the death 
of Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn Rïshï, 99. 

Shaikh-uI-Islam, head of the occlesiastical department, Maulana Kabïr 
app 'intod, 162. Soe also Vol. II, Chaptei X, pages 604-5. 

Sharaf-ud-Dïn, Mulla, Shaikh-ul-Islam, son and successor of Muhtavl 
Khan, 292. 

Sharaf-ud-Dïn ‘AIï Yazdï, the historian of Tïmflr, 152. Also see Index to 
Vol. II. 

Sharff of Mecca, Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn sends ambassador to, 171; con- 
temporaries of the Sultan, 172; names of Sharïfs detailed, 172. 

8h5hshab, an ancestor of Shfih Mïr, 130. 
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Shel (pronounced Shë), or Saya-desha, above Leh, on the Indus, famous 
for large Buddhist images, 170. 

Sher Afgan Khan, Yüsuf Chak’s bravery in retuming the attack of, 233. 

Shergajhï, built by Amir Muhamad Khan Jawan Sher, Afghan Govemor 
of Kashmïr, 314, also f.n. 1. 

Sher Muhamad Khan, son of Shah Yali Khan, Bamïzaï is named 
Mukfitar-ud-Daula, 304, which also see. 

dhï'as, 109, 111, 112 ; Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqï’s measures against, 
190, 192 ; imposition of—doctrines by Knjï Chak, 199 ; persecution 
under Mïrza Haidar Düghlat of, 205, 206, 207 ; imposition of 

Shï'a doctrines by Daulat Chak, . .210; clashes with the Sunnïs, 
218 ; trial of Yüsuf Man<Jav, a Shï'a fanatic, 220-223 ; tolerance 
to Sunnïs under ‘Alï Shah Chak, 225 ; persecution of Sunnïs, 234 ; 
clashcs with Sunnïs, 277. 

Shihab-ud-Dïn of Baghdad, Sayyid, shrine at Achabal of, 4 f.n. 2. 

Shihab-ud-Dïn, Sultan, formerly known as Siyamuk, 135; Shah 
Hamadan enters Kashmïr . in the reign of, 86 ; expedition against 
Ohind, 86, 138; accession, 135-6; glorious reign, 136-141; 
conquests, 137 ; reorganizes military power, 137 ; a builder, 139 ; 
Lachhmïnagar and Shihab-ud-dïnpör, 139 ; cantonment and 
barracks for soldiers, 139 ; campaign in Sind, 137-38 ; subjection 
of Kashghar, Badakhshan and Kabul, Tibet, Kishtwar and Jammu, 
137-138 ; generosity, 139 ; placed along with Lalitaditya-Muktêpï^a, 
136 ; tolerance, 139-40 ; Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s couplet referring to the 
Kashmïr! of the days of—, 139; critical estimate, 140-1. 

Sbihab-ud-dïnpSr, modem Shadïpör, built by Shihab-ud-Dïn, 139; Akbar’s 
visit to, 139 ; appreciation by Abu’1 Fazl and Jahangïr, 139. 

Shir-ashamak, 'the little milk drinker,’ early name of Sultan Shih&b-ud- 
Dïn, 136. 

Shinsawbu, Queen, of Burma, contemporary of Sultan Zain-ul-' Abidïn, 17}. 

Shirhahataka, Jonaraja’s early name of Sult&n Shihab-ud-Dïn, 136. 

Shïrïn and Farhad, reference to the stream of milk drawn by Farh&d, 1. 

Shönberg, Baron Erio.Von, visits Kashmïr during Sikh rulo, 16; extraots 
from his Travele quoted in Chapter XI, Volume II. 

Shuja'-ul-Mulk, proclaims himself King of Afghanistan, 304; defeat and 
flight, 304 ; onthroned at Kabul, 304 ; expodition to Kashmïr aban- 
doned, 305; troublc at home, unsuccossful attompts, 305; priBoner in 
Kashmïr, 305; Sikh-Afghan invasion of Kashmïr, 306; agroomont 
with Ranjït Singh, 306 ; hands ovor the Köh or K5h-i-Nfir, 306; 
imprisonmont and escape from Sikh custody, 307; unsucccssful attack 
on Kashmïr, 307; attack on Kabul fails, 308; baulkod of tho thronc, 
308 ; soeks British help, captures Qandahar and Kabul, 332; 
assassination, 332. 

Shupiyan, 7 milos S. W. of Hürapur, 180; town attackod by Ranjït 
Singb, 329. 

Sialköt, identified with ^akala, Mihirakula’s Capital according to Fleet, 
44; Shahï Khün flios to, 155; Sultan ‘Alï Sböh successful at, 166; 
Sir Muhammad Iqböl’s family migrates to, 173. 

BiddhapurI palace, temples robuiit by Ba^ Shah in the, 173. 
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Sikandar, Sultan, Jonaraja calls kim Shakandkara, 142 ; share in the 
Bpread of Islam, 103-109 ; bigotry discussed, 103-6 ; wrongly called But- 
shikhan (iconoclast), 103 ; critioizcd for kis attitude to temples, 103 ; 
persecution of rival religions bcfore the time of, 104-105 ; a false charge 
against responsibility for Sühabhatta’s actions against Hindus, 106 ; 
charges discussed, 108 ; early life, i42; acccssion, 143 ; kis contempo- 
raries, 143; iinder his mothcr Haura’s regcncy, 143 ; subducs Ohind 
and marries Mïra, daughter of its chief, 143 ; Minister Ray Magre s 
ambition, 143 ; defeatsRüy Magre, 144 ; invasion of Littlo Tibet, 

144 ; exchanges courtesy with Timür, 144 ; procecds to meet Timör, 

145 ; sends ambassadors to Timör, 145 ; rcmits taxes, namely f tke 
Baj and the Tamgha, 145 ; also tke f.n. ; patronage of learning, 145- 
46; zeal for religion, 146 ; architecture, 146 ;builds mosques, madrasas 
and hospicep, 146 ; regard for Sayyid Muhammad Hamadanï, 147; 
death, 147-148 ; persecution of Hindus discussed, 148^ 153 ; religious 
policy discussed, 151-52 ; prospority in Kashmir under, 152. 

Sikandar Kban, Sultanzada, a second son of Sultan Abü Sa'ïd of Kashgkar 
accompanies Mirza Hadiar Dflghlat to invade Kashmir, 197. 

* t 

Sikh rule, visits of certain travellers roferred to during, 16; inyasions, 
329-337. See also Chapter XI, Kashmir under the Sikhs, Volume II, 
pp. 699-750-A. 

Sikhs, number in the population of the Kashmir Valley, 8 ; restore old 
name of Srinagar in place of Kashmir, or as locally kuown Kashïr, 
47 ; discard idolatry, 153. 

Simha, aBtrologer of the time of Ba<J Shah, 168. 

Simhadeva, condition of Kashmir under, 67. 

Siqahapura, political power of Kashmir extends to, 51. 

Simnan, villago, 145 miles east of Teheran, Iran, 84, f.n. 

Sirköf, tank, in Kishtwar, 237. 

Sinha, Dr. Sachchidan&nda, quoted on Mughul visitB to the Valley of 
Kashmir, 296. 

Siyömuk, nickname of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln, 136. 

Siyar-ul-Muta’akhkhirin, The, on Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn’s early names, 
i-i6 ; Akbar draws lots about the leader of the Kashmir campaign 
aooording to, 233. 

Slstan ( Ba<J Shah sends ambassador to, 171. 

Skardu, Mïr Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi returns from, 192 ; reforence to 'AH Mlr, 
chief of, 219. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent A., bis assertion on Akbar, 177. 

Smuts, General, on revival of religious faith, 95. 

Snakes, of Kashmir not poisonous, 21. See also Serpont-worship. 

Sóciéte Asiatique, Paris, Frcnch translation of the Rajatarangipi by 
Captain A. Troyer under the auspices of, 65. 

Somananda, originator of Kashmirï faivisin, 71. 

Somanatha (Sömnat), Mahmöd’s oxpedition to, 59. 

Sonamarg, glacior valley of, 4. 
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Sopör, headquartcrs of Kamraj during Muslim. rule, 8 ; village, beat of 
Suyyapura, commemorating the name of Suyya, the great engineer 
56; population, 56 ; residence built by Sultan Haran Shah, 56 f.n. 
Ba<J Shah built a bridge over the Jhclum at, 56 f.n. 1 ; Adam KhSn’s 
march against and reduotion of, 180 ; Hajï Khan’s revcrse at, and 
Adam Khan’s flight to, 180. 

South Carolina, U.S.A., latitude corresponding to that of Kashmlr, 8. 

Spain, Kashmïrï women would be callcd brunettes according to George 
Forstcr in, 24 ; contemporarics of Bad Shah among the Nasrids of 
Granada in, 172. 

Srïnagar, 4 and f.n. 1, 6 ; dèscribed as Vcnice in the heart of Switzerland f 
6 ; a tahsïl and district of Anantnag (Islamabad) 7 ; chief city of 
Martij during Muslim rule, 8 ; road from Baramüla, 10 f.n. 1 ; distance 
from Nïla-naga, 10 f.n. 2 ; built originally by A9oka, 38 ; present 
city built by Pravarsena II, 47 ; descriptive note on, 47-49 ; references 
in Buddhist literature to, 50 ; described by Bilhafia, 61 ; ‘Ala’-ud-dïnpör 
and Budhagira now mahallas or quarters of Srïnagar, 135 ; Shihab-ud- 
dïnpör a mahalla of, 139 ; Qutb-ud-dïnpör a mahalla of, 142. 

Sripratapsinghpör, another name for Ba^gam tahsïl in the Baramüla 
district, 7. 

Stalïnabad, reference to—in Professor E. Pavlovisky’s letter to Dr. Sufi 
about Shah Hamadan’s Mausoleum at Khatlan in Kolab, 116a, 6. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, English translation of the Rajalaranginï, 7 f.n. ; on the 
derivation of Kama-raj and Mara-raj, 8 ; on the name Kashmïr, 13 ; 
his exhaustive exposition of the pro-Islamio period, 35 ; his method of 
translation of the Rajatarahgi^ï criticized, 66 ; life and work, 72-73. 

Stone Age relics found in Kashmïr, 15. 

Stuli Kustnanjali (Offering of Prayer Flowers) the, written during the 
reign of Sultan Hasan Shah, 186. 

Subha(a, or Qobha, quoen of Sultan Sikandar, 143, 144. 

SAHs, mystics, 19. See Sayyids and Tasawwi+f. 

Sugandha, queen of ^amkaravarman f builds temples at Pa$an, 67. 

Sühabha{,fca’s conversion to Islam, 93, 106, 148 ; adopts Islamic name of 
Saif-ud-Dïn, 93 ; his daughter married to Mir Muhammaa Hamadfinï, 
93; buildings commemorating his name, 93 ; destroys temples, 106 ; 
regoncy of—during Sikandar’s childhood, 147, 149 ; perseoution of 
Hindus, 148-9 ; minister undcr Sultan ‘Alï Shah, 155; death, 155. 

Suhraward, town, 82 f.n. 1. 

Suhyur or Sehyar, Masjid, landing place, and moholfa, built by 
Sühabhatt», 93. Sce also Sohyar. 

Sukh Jïwan Mal Khatrï, originally of Bhera, Khushab in the Punjab» 
Nazim, declares indcpendencc, 309; aefeats Kashmïrï nobles and 
the former Afghan govemor, 309-10 ; military disasters, 310 , Afgaan 
invasion repulscd, 310 ; defeated in second invasion, 310-11 , tragio 
death, 311 ; career, 311-12 ; religious intolerance» 312; Aiad Bilgramïs 
note on, 311 ; his pathetic verses, 312. 

Sulaiman Rïshi, a Muslim mystic, 96 f.n. 2. 
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Sultan, title adopted by the Shah Mïrïa, 135 ; MahmSd of Ghazna first 
to adopt this title, 136 ; dignity of the title, 136. 

Sultan Muhammad, a poet of the time of Bad Shah, 166. 

Sultannte, the, note on its origin and application, 135-36. 

Sultans of Kashmïr, the, tcrritory under, 7 ; Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn 1,132-34; 
Sultan Jamshïd, 135 ; Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Dln, 134-35; Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Dfn, 136-41; Sultan Qutb-ud-Dïn, 141-3; Sultan Sikandar, 143-54; 
Sultan ‘Al! Shah, 155-7; Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 157-83 ; Sultan 
Haidar Shah, 184-85 ; Sultan Hasan Shah, 185-7 ; Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, 187-9, 190-1, 193, 194-5, 195-8 ; Sultan Fath Shah, 189-90, 
191-3, 193-4 ; Sultan Ibrahïm Shah, 195 ; Sultan Nazuk Shah, 195-6, 
204-10 ; Sultan Shams-ud-Dïn II, 198-9 ; Sultan Ibrahïm Shah II, 
199-200 ; Sultan Isma'ïl Shah II, 210 ; Sultan Hablb Shah, 211-2. 

Sultan ‘Umarov, of Tashqand, see ‘Umarov. 

Sundarasena, twenty-second in the line of the Pandu dynasty, perishes 
in the earthquake along with his subjects, 37. 

Sundarasena, the chief of Rajapurï, modern RajaurT, sends his eldest 
daughter to Ba<J Shah, whom he calls his mother, 177. 

Sunnïs, Arabs in the U. S. S. R., 19 ; Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqï an orthodox 
Sunnl, 109/n. 5 ; alarmcd by spread of Shï'aism, 112 ; persecuted by 
the Shï'as, 192 ; clashes with Shï'aism, 218, 270; Sunni divines 
executed, 223 ; tolerance under ‘Al! Shah Chak, 225 ; persecution onder 
Ya'qüb Shah Chak, petition to Akbar for help by, 234. 

Superstition, ingraincd in the nature of the Eashmirï, 19. 

Sür Sultans, forestalled by Ba<J Shah in building caravanscrais, 158. 

Sufraja Ballal Singh of Gon<}wana, a contemporary of Ba£ Shah, 171. 

Suraj Mal, son of Raja Baso, refcrred to in the Eishtwar campaign by 
Jahangïr, 265. 

SGrat, Bernier’s visit to, 14. 

SfiryamatI, queen of Ananta, 69 ; her charactcr and ability, 59 ; Ananta 
abdicates on her advice, 59. 

Sussala raises the Standard of rcvolt against Harsha, 62 ; accession, 63; 
Damara rëbellion and flight to Punch, 63 ; restoration, 63 ; muider, 
63. 

Suttee, prohibited by Sultan Sikandar under Mlr Muhammad Hamadjnf’s 
influence, 93, 146, 149 ; under Akbar and Jahanglr, 262-63. 

Suyya, engineer under Avantivarman, 55, 56. 

Svayamvara, held by the king of Gandhara, 36. 

Switzerland, comparcd with Kashmlr, 1, 2 ; climate compared, 6, area 
compared, 8. 

Syed Ameer Ali, on the real tcachings of Islam, quoted from his book, 
The Spirit of Islam, 20. 

Syria, Damascus in, 8 ; Bemier’s visit to, 14. 
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Tabaqat-i-Akbarï, The, on the failure of Jasrat Khan Gakhkhap’s conquest 
of Delhi, 170; on Ba<J Shah’s allowing treasuries of conqucred countries 
to be plundered, and asseasing the revenue on them on the same 
ecale as thatof the country roundthe Capital, 170; on Sultan Hasan 
Kh&n’s conquest in Hindustan, 184; on educational foundations by 
Husain Chak, 224; note on the histoiy and its autlior, Khwaja 
Niz&m-ud-Dïn Ahmad Bakhshl, 249-250. 

Tahir, father of Sh&h Mïr, 130. 

T&hir, Mïr, Akbar directs him to Yüsuf Chak, 232. 

Tijik, or Uzbeg, population of ArabB in isolated groups in Turkistan 
among the, 18. 

Tajikist&n, the Academy of Sciences in, in reference to Mr. Semenov, 116a; 
Kolab, in—, 1166. 

laj Khatün, Baihaql Begam, Sultan Zain-ul-‘.5.bidïn’s bclovcd Qucen, 
178, called by ^Jrivara Vo<Jha Khatonö, 178. 

Taj, the, Shah Jahan’s dream in marble, 3. 

Taj-ud-Dïn, Sayyid, and his disciples, 84 ; cousin of Shah Hamadan, 
arrivés in Kashmir in the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 84. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, the, view from, 3; Stone Age rclics found at, 15; 
religious edifice on, 39. 

Talikh&n (Tolikon), a town in Afghanistan, 116d. 

Tamgha, tax, remitted by Sultan Sikandar, 145, 146. 

Tapar, ancient Pratapapura, 51 ; exeavations at, 51; the Vishnu temple 
of, 51. 

Tarapi^a, his cruel rule, 52. 

Tarbiyat Khan, govemor of Kashmir under Shah Jahan, 272. 

Tariqai, the ‘True Way,* comment by Mirza Haidar Dughlat on, 19. 

Tarsar, a lake in the Phak pargana, 230. 

Tasawwuf, mysticism of the Sfifïs, Shah Hamadan studies, 85 ;-of the 

enervating type not countenanced by Islam, 94. See Süfïs and 
Sayyids. 

Tashkent or Tashqand, Mr. Sultan ‘Umarov, Rector of the University of, 
116a. 

Tazi Bat, aids Fath Khan against the Sayyids, 188. 

Taxila, Takkasila or Taksha^ila, pölitical power of Kashmir extcnds to, 51. 

Teachings of Nlla, or the teachings of the sage Nïla, the chief of the Nagas, 
the oldest oxtant written record dealing with the legends about tho 
origin of Kashmir and its sacred places, 11 /.n. 

Temples, of Pandrethan, built by King Partha excavated, 39 ; Caokar- 
acharya, built by Jalauka and rebuilt by Raja Gopfiladitya, 39 ; 
Vishiju temple at Tapar, 51; Martanda, 52-3; Avanti Swamin and 
Avantï 9 vara, 66; ruins at £.amkarapura, 57; converted into mosques 
by converts to Islam, 89; elestroyed by Sultan Sikandar, 103-109; 
destroyed by Hindu and Buddbist kings, 105; dostroycd by Dulcha, 

(?) 106; destruction of, by Malik Sühabhatta, 106 ; accounts of 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat and Jahangïr, 107-8; chief temple in Kishtwar 
converted into a mosque, 115; temples converted into mosques, 
150; demolished temples rebuilt and new temples erected during Bad 
Shah’s rule, 173. 
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Terra Dr. H. De, and T. T. Patcrson, esscntial data for the study of 
early man oontaincd in Kashmïr, in studies on the Ico Age in India 
and Associated Hum«an Cultures, 1; comments on the terraces of the 
Valley, 9. 

Tibet, Mahayana systom introduced by Nagarjuna, 43 ; into western part 
annexod to the Chinese Empire, 51; Lalitaditya’s victory over, 62; 
Bifichana in Kashmïr from Western—, 69; conquered by Sultan 
Shibab-ud-Dïn, 137 ; Bhottal.and or Western Tibet added to his 
dominions by Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin, 170; ruler sends gift to Zain- 
ul-‘Xbidïn, 171, 175; invadcd by Mïrza Haidar, Düghlat, 201; 
conquered by Ghazi Chak, 219; final conquest by ZafarKhan, when 
govemor under Shah Jahan 267-8. 

Tïmfir, intolerance towards the Sayyide, 84, 94, 96 ; disagreement 
with Shah Hamadan, 116c ; graves of one of—’s descendants at Kolab, 
116i.; invasion of India by, 144; exchange of courtesy with Sultan 
Sikandar, 145; Sikandar’s ambassadors and presents to, 145. 

Tïmflr Shah, son and euccessor of Ahmad Shah Durranï, ten years on the 
throne at the time of Foretor’s visit to Karhmïr, 14; accession, 300; 
transfers Capital from Qandahar to Kabul, 300; conquests, 300 ; death, 
300; appoints Hajï Karïmdad Khan Bamïzaï, govemor of Kashmïr, 
315; confors the title of Shuja‘-ul-Mulk on Hajï Karïmdad, 316. 

Tolikon, 116J. See Talikhan. 

Ton war Baja of Gwaliar, love of music, a common bond with Bad Shah, 
171. 

ToramSna, establishes the Hun empire, 43-44. 

Torrons, Lieutenant-Colonel, H. D., his Travels quotod, 26. comparison 
between the suburbs of Srïnagar ahd Istanbfll quoted, 48. 

Tosha Maidan, 10 milos south-oast of Gulmarg, 141, 329; note on, 330, 310. 

Trade routes, Srïnagar a terminal of, 48. 

Tragabal, hoights of, 4 and f.n. 7. 

Trebeck, George, accompanies Dr. William Moorcroft, 208, f.n. 

Travellers’ visits to tho Valley, 13-15 ; comments on the terraces of the 
Valley, 9, 14. See also Index to Vol. II. 

Troyer, Captain A., Principal, Calcutta SansLrit College, translates into 
French tho Rajatarangiyï, of Pandit Kalyana or Kalhaga, 65. 

Tsunt-i-kol canal, forms the Mayasum island of Srïnagar, 49. 

Tuberculosis among Panditanïs, 24. 

Tughra, poet, 273. 

Tunina II, 47; see Pravarasona I-^reshthasena. 

TQran,. Bad Shah invites craftsmen from, 161. 

Turanian stock, the, Nagas belonged to, according to James Fergusson, 
60. - 

Turk, bracketod with the Kashmïrï in comeliness, 24. 

Turkey in Europc, aroa compared to tliat of the Kashmïr Valley, 8; Bad 
Shah sonds ambassador to tho Sultan of, 171. 
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Turkistan, Eastem, expedition by Kadphises II, 41.; annexed to the 
Chinese empire, 51 ; Ba<J Shah invites craftsmen from, 161 ; sends 
ambassador to, 171. 

Turkman, republic in the U.S.S.R., isolated groups of Arabs living ip, 18. 

Turushka, captains of hundreds supported with money by Harsha, 62 
77. 

Ucchala, raises the Standard of revolt against Harsha, 62; accession, 62; 
breaks down the power of the Damaras, 62; conspiracy and death, 62. 

Udakpati, Raja of Nagarköt’s excursion into Fïrfiz Tughluq’a territory, 
138; acknowledgcs i'calty to Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 139. 

Udaya$ri, prime minister of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dïn, 139-40; a Muslim 
(?), 140; Sultan’s indignation at the suggestion of—for melting 
Buddha’s brass image, 139. 

Udbhata, the teacher of the theory of three Vrittis, 70. 

Udyanadeva, succeeds Rinchana (Sultan Sadr-ud-Dln), 69; Hees to Swat 
or Gandhara before Dulcha, 128; invited by Köta Ranï, 127 ; 
marries Köta Ranï 128 ; raised to the throne by Shah Mïr 
or Mïrza, 128 ; his character, 128; flight before Achala’s invasion, 
69; popular resentment, 129; a more cypher: Shah Mïr all powerful, 
69; nominal rulc, 129; character, 128; death, 130. 

Ujjain or Ujjayini, Kalidasa halts at, 46; Vikramaditva Harsha, king of, 
47. 

* Umarov, Sultan, Rector, Central Asian University of Tashqand, 116a. 

United States of America, South Carolina situated in, 8. 

University, Kashmïr of the age of Prince Gupavarman a seat of, 70. 
Bad Shah’s, 162. See also Index to VoL II. 

Urafa, (Haziira) political power of Kashmïr extends to, 51. 

Urdu culture, emerges in Northern India owing to interplay of Hindu and 
Muslim cultures, Bays Mr. Guy Wint in India and Democracy , 80. 

Urï, 7, 155. 

Urwan or Urdil, invades Kashmïr, eame as Achala (?), 128. 

Uakara, (Wufkur) village, site of ancient Huskapura, 10 f.n. 1. 

'Usman Uchchap Ganaï, Makhdflm Baba, led the burinl praycrs of 
Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn, 99. 

Utpala Dynaaty, founded by Avantivarman, 55. 

Uttar-machipör, another name for the Handwara tahsil in the Barfimflla 
district, 7. 

Uttha-Soma, Hindu scholar of the time of Ba<J Shöh and author of the 
Jaina-charita in Kashmïrï, 176. 

Uwais-al-Qaranï, a aaint, Abu’1 Fazlcompar^s Wallid Süfï to, 69; Shnikh 
Nflr-ud-Dïn compared to, 100; also f.n. 

Uzbeg, republic in the U.S.S.R., isolated groups of Arabs living in, 18. 

VafadSr Khan, title conferrcd on Rahmatullah Sadozaï by Shah Znman, 
301. 

Vajriditya Bappiyaka, aells men to the MIechhas, 64, 77. 
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Valloy of Kashmir, width 2; altitode, climate, distriots and tahtil*, 7 ; 
number of villagea, 7 ; Kashmïrï-speaking area, 7 ; divisions, 7-8; 
area compared with other states and countriea, 8 ; latitudes eom- 
pared, 8; uniquenes', 8; population, 8; shape of the Valley, 9; 
conspicuous features, 9 ; a vast lake in pre-historic timeB (?), 9 ; not 
known to Alexander the Great, 13 ; discussion about the name, 
12-13; Chinese name of, 13; the Kashmïrïs’ name Kashlr, 13; material 
prosperity lading undcr Jayasimha’s succosBora, 66-68 ; 624, 55, 68. 

Valley of Kashmir, The, by Walter R. Lawrence, quoted for description 
of the Valley, 8. See index to Vol. II. 

Valmiki, ^rivara’a recitation of the Vashishta Brahma-darshana of , heard 
by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidïn, 167. 

Vamana, the foimder of the Rïti School, 70. 

Vantipör, modern name of Avantipuro, 56; location and ruina, 56 f.n. 2, 

Varah mihira’s Brhatsamhitd referred to, 35 f.n. 2. 

Vaiahamula, Vishgü as Varaha strikes the mountains of Kashmir, at 
10 ; modern Baramflla, 10. See also Baramüla. 

Vasishka, predeceased his father Kanishka, 43. 

Vasudova or Jushka, last Kushana ruler, 43; Kushana rule in Kashmir 
coracs to an end, 43. 

Vedanta, influence on the charactor of the Kashmirï, 19 ; mysticism, 
94; influence on idol-worship, 153. 

Vcndrahöm, Stono -Ago rclics found at, 15. 

Venico, gondolior of—compared with the Kashmïrï boatman, 21. 

Vër, spring of, 4 and f.n. 4. 

Ver-nag, the, gushing spring of, 4 and f.n. 3-4 ; 10 f.n. 2, 259; JahSngir 
builds a garden at, 263 ; also had a picture gallery there, 263. 

Vidarbha (Berar), Nagarjuna’s birth-place, 42. 

Vigne, G.T., views on Kashmir, 2, 5 f.n. 3 ; a noted visitor to Kashmlr, 
15 ; the Kashmirï called the Neapolitan of the East by, 2l. See Vol. 
II, p. 724, footnote on—. 

Vihara8, Buddhist, ^estroyed after Ou-k'ong or Wu-k'ung, a Chinese 
pilgrim, 104. ’ 

Vijayanagar, Devar&ya II of, contemporary of Ba«J Bh ah, 171. 

Vikrama era, not called aftor Vikramaditya till the tenth century, 47. 

Vikramaditya Harsha, rule over Kashmir, 47; no indisputable proof of 
the existence of, 47 ; Vikrama era, 47. 

Villages, number of, in Kashmir, 7 ; on the torraces of the Kashmir 
Valley, 9 ; inhabitants of frontier villageB resemble Jewe, 16. 

Vishpu, one of the Hindu Triad, appearing in aid of Kapyapn, assumos 
the form of Var&ha and Btrikes mountains, 10 ; ruina of the templo 
at Tapar, 151. 

Visitors to the Valley, noted, 15. 

Vitasti (the Jhelum), the, Valley of the, 7. 

Vrees, Dr. K. De, odits the Nllamata, 11 f.n , 

Vular, Lake, see Wulur. 
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Wahid Süfï, a saint, Abu’1 Fazl on—, 96-97. 

Wa’ïn, also called Woin, or Wöfiu, a petty trader, 21. 

Wales, Lolab reminding one of, 6. 

Wanoick of Afghanistan, or its King Maker, Vazïr Fath Khan, 304. 

Wars of the Roses, struggles of Muhanunad Shah and bat>i Sbali 
compared to, 190. 

Wdza, considorcd an excellent cook in Kashmïr, 21. 

Wells, H.G., on the Council of Constance, 149. 

Widows, re-marriage, 128 ; deprived of husband’s proporty if childloss, 
135. Sce also Suttee. 

Wilson, Andre^j, description of the Manasbal in The Abode of Snow, 4 
fn. 6 ; on ttfe Wulur Lake, 158, f.n. 3. 

Wint, Guy, contrasts betwecn Hinduism and Islam, 79-80 ; on the intcrao 
tion of the two cultures, 80. 

Women of Kashmïr, outsiders’ impressions, 22; uncleanliness, 23-4; 
Panditanï and Musalman-ni compared, 24; compared with Turkish, 
Iranian or Afghan beauty, 24 ; health and cnlightcnmcnt, 25 ; widow 
re-marriage, 128. 

Wulur, Lake, 4 and f .n. 7; last relic of the great expanse of water according 
to Montgomerie, 11-12 ; 56 ; Bad Shah builds bis palace in, 168-161 ; 
legend of, 159-60; location, name, description and apprcciation, 
168 ; f.n. 3 ; Ba<J Shah engaged in sport on, 177 ; Zaina-lank 
on the, 161. 

Wu-k'un, Chinese pilgrim in Kashmïr, 104 ; sce Ou-k'ong. 

Wuskur (Vskara), village, sito of ancient Husknpura, 10 f.n. 1. 

Wycliffo, his bonos burnt, 149; Papal buil against—, 149. 

Xavior, St. Francis, Apostle of the East, 14. 

Xavier, St. Jorome, first European in Kashmïr, 14. 

Ya^askara, mild rule in the midst of anarchy and confusion of, 58. 

Yayovarman, of Contral India, leader of the confcderacy against 
Mihirakula, 44. 

YajovatI, installed on the throno by Erish^a on Dümodara I’s death, 36. 

Yn'^flb Shah Chak, accession, 233; misrulé and rebellion, 234; persecution 
of the Sunnls, 234 ; Sunni petition to Akbar and Mughul invaaion, 
234 ; flight, 234 ; end of the Chak Dynasty, 234 ; attempt to rocover 
Kashmïr fuils, 236, 241-43 ; death, 236-7. 

Yar Muhammad Khan, son of ‘AbdullSh Khfin Halokozal, 304 ; Loili, 
Ranjit Singh’s favourite horse originally belonged to, 330 f.n. 1. 

YSrqand, 113 f.n. ; conquered by Eanishka, 43. 

YSsman Rlshl, converts S&lSr-Sanz (Shaikb Sülar-ud-Dïn), 98 ; life ir 
the forest, 98 ; SfilSr-ud-Dln’s visit during illilcss of, 99. 

YSvanas, Jaynaimha’s commander goes into camp witli, 63. 

Yazdl, Sharaf-ud-Dlo 'AU, see Sharaf-ud-Dln. 

Y’Sdhabhattn, r noted acholar of the time of Bad Sliih, 167. 
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Younghusband, Sir Francis, comparcs Kashmïr with Switzerland in 
bis book, Kashmlr, 1 f.n. 7 ; comparison with Grecco quoted, 2 ; on 
tho Jewish cast of tho Kashmïrï face, 16 ; on the character of tlio 
Kashmiri people, 21 ; on Martajjda, 53 ; on two conturios of misrule 
following Ucchala’s dcath, 63. 

Yüan Chwang, or Hiucn Tsiang, tbc CbincRe pilgrim, baving more tlian 
half a dozen forms of his name, 50. See Hiuen Timing. 

Yfldbis^hira, Pagdava hero, 35, f.n. 2. 

Yudbisbtbira I, last of the Gonanda lino, 49. 

Yueh-chi, tbeir origin, carly history, 41; Kuehfina Roction extinguishes 
Grcek kingdoms of Northern India, 41 ; wcldcd together by 
Kadphises I, 41. 

Yflsuf Miindav, a Shï'a fanatic, assaults Sayyid Habibuliah Khwarizmï, 
222; scntcnccd to bc stoned to dcath by a jury of nivines, 222-3. 

Yflruf Mïrza, on adherent of Mlrza Haidar Dfighlat, killed in the Shi'ito 
strife, 207. 

Yflsuf Shah Chak, crowncd king before the death of his father ‘Ali Shfih 
Chak, 227 ; accession, 227 ; estrangement with bis minister Sayyid 
Mubarak Baihaqï, 227 ; lack of diplomncy, 227 ; Sayyid Mubarak 
Baihaqï accepts the challcngo of, and defeats, 227 ; revolt of nobles, 
227 ; loss of tbronc and flight, 227 ; unsucccssful attempt to regain 
thronc, 228 ; soeks help of Akbar, 229 ; marches on Srinagar and 
regains thronc, 229 ; conspiracy and rcvolt, 230 ; Mughul invasion, 
231-3 ; dcath of Bïrbal and pcacc terms, 233 ; prisoncr at tho Mughul 
court, 233 ; critical cstimate, 233 ; command in the Mughul ormy in 
Bihar, 243 ; dcath, 243; Dr. V.A. Smith’s comment on tho treatment 
of tho ex-ruler of Kashmir, 244 ; Yüsuf Shah corrects Akbar’s great 
singcr Miyön Tan Son, 244. 

Yüsuf-Zulaikhd of Maulfina Jamï, The, sanskritized by Crlvara, 167, 
191. 

Yüz Asaf Hazrat, misunderstood for Christ, 40 ; Egyptian ambassador at 
tho court of Ba4 Shah, 40 ; ono of tho scholars at Bad Shah’s court, 
166. 


Zafar Ehfin Ahtan, Nawwab, his couplets on the Dal quoted, 3; parentage, 
patronizos the poot, Mirza Muhammad ‘AU Sdi’b of Iran, tfarly career, 
271; reappointed governor, 267; final conqunst of Tibet, 267; removal 
of tho hardship.s of tho peoplo of Kashmïr about saffron-plucking, 
etc., 268-70 ; plant.s gardens, 270 ; his Pcrsian masnawïs : the Haft 
Manzil, tho Jalwa-i-Naz, and the Maikhana i-Raz, 270-1. 

Zafar-ndma, The, of Sharaf-ud-Dïn ‘AIïYazdï, referrod to for Tïmür’H 
envoys to Sultan Sikandar bringing him a robe of honour, 146; 162. 

Zafar-ndrm-i-Ranjït Sivgh, The, of Kanhaiyfi Lal, quoted about the 
Sikh campaign, 324-325, 335. Seo Index to Vol. II. 

Zai Den, marriod to Shr.ikh Nür-ud-Dïn Rishï, renounecs the world and 
is buried at Kaimüh, 100. 

Zaina Kadal, tomb of Bad Slifih at, 181. 

Zain-ud-Dïn, BóbS, disciplc of Shaikh Nflr-ud-Dïn, 102 ; original name 
Ziyfi Singh, 102 ; a convcrt to Islam, 102 ; contemporary of Sultftn 
Zam-ul-‘Abidïn, 166. r J 
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Zain-ul-'Abidïn, Sultan, Bad Shah institutes a scarch for ancient 
manuscript», 36, ƒ. n .; orders the translation of the Rajalarangitii, 
65 ; contraeted with Sultan Sikandar, 103; conversion of Khakha and' 
HatmSl tribes during the reign of, 108; second son of Queen Mïrn, 
144 ; known as Shah Rukh or Shahi Khan (sometimes wrongly 
written as Sb&dï Khau) before acccssion, 144, 157 ; entrusted with the 
care of the kingdom by his cider brother, Sultan 'Alï Shah, 155 ; 
defeatod at Ufï by ‘AU Shah, 155 ; fratricida] contest, 156 early 
education and acccssion, 157 ; sense of justice, 157-8 ; passion for 
architecture and town-planning, ruins of townships, 158 and ƒ.», 1 ; 
Zaina-lank on the Wulur Lake, 158-61 ; Mullö Ahmad Eashmirï on 
this structure, 160; builds palace at Nau Shahr and Suratftnpör, 
161; patronage of arts and crafts, 161-2 ; medical facilities and 
maternity welfare, 162; patronage of letters, 162-169; student and 
patron of Samskrt, 166-8 ; his compositions, questions and answers, 
and on the preparation of explosivcs, 168 ; his Shikayat (Plaint) 
treating of the vanity of all objects, 168 ; love of poetryand poets 
at his court, 168-9 ; translation of the Mahabharata by his command, 
168; collects a library, 168; loves music, 171; his army and conquests, 
170 ; statesmanship and foreign relations, 170-1 ; contemporaries 
in India, 171 ; European contemporaries, 172 ; Muslim contempor¬ 
aries, 172 ; benevolent attitude towards Hindus, 172-4 ; as a law-giver, 
174 ; bis prison reforms, 174; agricultural reform, 174-5 ; sources oi 
income, 175 ; compared with Akbar in the extent of empire, 174; 
thoir family lives compared, also general habits, 175-179 ; closingdays 
and doath, 179-182; burial, 181-182 ; attitude towards women, 177 ; 
grief at the loss of the beloved Queen Taj Khatfln Baihaqï Begam, 
178, his children, 178 ; jcalousy amonghis sons, 179 J like Jabangir, 
Ba<J Shah’s cldcst son rebels and is defcated, 180. 

Zaiti Chak, known as Zait Shah, disciple of Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, 
226. 

Zaman Shah, ruler of Afghanistan, acccssion and invasion of India by, 301; 
conspiracy discovered, 303; rebellion and flight, 303 ; critical estimato 
and last days, 300; ohastizes Mir Hazar Khan, 320; Dfwan Nand 
Ram, Kashmir! Pandit, a minister at Kabul, 321, 

ZangI Chak for RIgl Chak in Ross’s English translation of the Ta'nkh-ir 
Rashidï, 202. 

Zowar, villa ge in Kishtwar, 237. 

Ziyaralt, shrines, beauty of those constructcd by Muslim Rishls, 97, 
the Khanqah defined, 83 f.n. 

Zöjï LS Pass, the, Dulcha enters Kashmir through, 117 ; Rifichana, 119; 
Mire& Haidar DSghlat, 119 ; connocts Kashmir with Ladakh, Tibet 
and China, 119. See Index to Vol. II. 

Zoroaatrien, Kashmir once a Zoroastrian country according to Sir J. J. 
Modi, 15, f.n. 2. 

Zuhra Begam, the daughter of 'Atamglr II, married to Tïmflr, Bon of 
Ahmad Shah Durranï, 299. 

Zuhflrï, famous poet of Bijapur, on Kashmirïs’ beauty, 23, 24. 

Zulchu, see pulcha. 

Zulfaqar or Zulfiqör Khön, cider brother of Ahmad Shah Durranï, 298. 




